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INTRODUCTION
The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems—Themi-stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—Agathon—Polus—Licym-nius — Evenus — Alcidamas — Lycophron — Polycrates — Callippus — Paniphilus) — Thrasymachus — the Eastern or Ionic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—'Theodoras— Theodectes)—decay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus— other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetoric— Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric.
Rhetoric, in the general sense of the use of language in such a manner as to impress the hearers and influence them for or against a certain course of action, is as old as language itself and the beginnings of social and political life. It was practised and highly esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, the reply of Achilles to the embassy entreating him to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic institutions, the development of industry and commerce and the gradually increasing naval power of
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Athens compelled statesmen to become orators. Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost statesmen of their time. The former, although not specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded as a most capable speaker ; the latter was a great orator. It is much to be regretted that none of his speeches has survived ; but some idea of their lofty patriotism may be gained from those put into his mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, are characterized by impressive vividness.
The next step in the development of Greek prose and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a moral standpoint, of the teaching of these much-diseussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on the national life and character, it is generally conceded that they have a claim to be considered the founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demosthenes. It is usual to make a distinction between eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical rhetoric, the representatives of the former paying attention chiefly to accuracy (ορθοέπεια), those of the latter to beauty (eve-veia), of style.
The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island of Sicily. According to Cicero,'“ Aristotle, no doubt in his lost history of the literature of the subject (Συναγωγή τεχνών), gives the following account of its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” (467 b.c.), a number of civil processes were insti-
0 Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. viii
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished and then returned from exile, for the recovery of property belonging to them which had been illegally confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, and the Sicilians, “ an acute people and born controversialists,” supplied the Avant in the persons of Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a system which could be imparted by instruction, and a set of rules dealing with such questions as were likely to arise. These two may therefore claim to have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, although Aristotle, in an early lost -work called the Sophist, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedocles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been.
^.Corax a was the author of the first of the numerous “ Arts ” (τέχναι, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer of persuasion ” (πα,θονς Srj/uovpyos). The speech was divided into three parts—exordium (προοίμιον), arguments constructive and refutative (dywvei), and epilogue (έττἱλογο?), or into five, with the addition of narrative (διήγι/σ-ι?), which followed the exordium, and παρεκβάσεις.6 It may be assumed that he also wrote speechesc for his clients to learn and deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in
a The sophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited (with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose names actually occur in the Rhetoric.
b Apparently not to be understood in the more usual senses of “ perversions ” (of forms of government), or “ digressions ” (in a book or speech), but in that of “auxiliaries,” subsidiary aids to the speech (π-ρό? έπικουρίαν των Χε-γομένων, quoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena to Hermogenes).
* Such writers were called “ logographers ” (see ii. 11.7).
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at least create the impression that he was conducting his own case.
His pupil Tisias, also the author of an “ Art,” is said to have Heen the tutor of Gorgias, Lysias, and Isocrates, and to have accompanied the first-named on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater stress than his master on the argument from probability (ίίκόs) which he regarded as more valuable than truth a
Gorgias of Leontini (c. 483-375 b.c.) first attracted the attention of Greece proper when he visited Athens as an ambassador (427 b.c.) from his native place, with the object of obtaining assistance against Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only a means of persuasion, and he was careful to explain that his only object was to make his pupils skilful rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject, either for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, to teach them virtue or wisdom. This made him pay greater attention to the style than to the subject matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments of these, from which there are several quotations preserved in the Rhetoric, two extant orations (Encomium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now generally considered to be his. An “ Art ” of Rhetoric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetieal colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many
“ On the relation of a fragment in Doric (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iii. p. 27) to the τέχναι of Corax and Tisias see W. R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 1901.
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ” was invented. He further introduced an artificial and symmetrica] structure of sentences and periods, which gave the impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus (xii. 53), the Athenians were astounded at his uncommon style, his use of antitheses, his evenly balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz a remarks that the English counterpart of the style of Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently than might have been expected, considering Plato’s opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him and his successors.
Agathon (c. 447-401 b.c.), ail Athenian, was by profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected manners made him the butt of the comic poets.6 A pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Symposium, in which he is one of the interlocutors.
Poms, of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the Platonic Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the special attention paid by him to the ornamentation of his speeches and his affected style are severely criticized. He was the author of an “ Art,” of
0 Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). b Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100.
xi
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and Aristotle.
Licymnius, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambie poet, was the author of an “ Avt.” He invented a number of unnecessary technical terms,'0 and classified nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns (κύρια, σι'νθετα, αδελφό, επίθετα). By some he is considered to be a different person from the dithy-rambic poet.
Evenus, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contemporary of Socrates, wrote an “ Art ” and rhetorical rules or examples in verse.6
Alcidamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last representative of liis rhetorical school. A rival and opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is directed, lie lays stress upon the superiority of extempore speeches to those written out. His writings are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use of poetical epithets and phrases, and far-fetched metaphors. They arc drawn upon in the Rhetoric (iii. 3. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ” or insipid style.
Another critic c describes his style as rather coarse and commonplace (κοενότερον). He was also the author of an “ Art ” and of a show-speech Messeniacus,d a reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates.
Lycophhon, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Aleidamas, condemned in the Rhetoric for the frigidity of his style.
a Rhetoric, iii. 12. 2 ; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. b Phaedrus, 267 h.
e Dion. Halit:., De Isaeo, xix. (v.l. κενότερον, “ emptier ”).
Rhetoric, i. 13. 2. xii
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He appears to have specially affected the use of periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble birth was utterly valueless, and described law as merely a compact, “ a mutual guarantee among men that justice will be preserved.” a
Polycrates, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he incurred by his Defence of Busiris and Accusation of Socrates. The former is criticized by Isocrates in his Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Rhetoric, ii. 24·. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have «it one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his style, describing him as “ empty in things that matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and without charm where it is needed.” b
Of Callippus and Pamphilus, each the writer of an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the reference to them in the Rhetoricf They are said to have paid special attention to skill in drawing conclusions.
Tiirasymachus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 b.c.), sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor of the “ mixed ” style of oratory, half-way between the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especially necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. Although he rounded off his sentences in periods,
a Politics, iii. 9. 8.	b De Isaeo, 20.	e ii. 23. 21.
xiii
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marked by a paeanic rhythm a at the beginning and the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct attention to the importance of delivery (υποκρισία). In addition to an “ Art,” and a work on commonplaces (άφορμαί, starting-points ; or, resources), he wrote “ Compassion speeches,” b intended to excite the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion to which he attached great importance.
The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the exception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as representatives of the Sicilian or western school. A brief account may here be given of the best known sophists (the name by which they distinguished themselves from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece proper and the eastern colonies.
Protagoras (c. 485-415 n.c.), of Abdera, was a frequent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He was the author of the famous dictum, “ Man is the measure of all things,” that is, there is no such thing as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear to one who perceives them. He was the first to enter upon the scientific study of language, and wrote on accuracy of style (ορθοί.πεια) c ; he also distinguished the genders of nouns,1d the tenses and moods of verbs, and the various modes and forms of address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). He taught his pupils to discuss commonplaces from
° See Rhetoric, iii. 8. 4-6.
b Rhetoric, iii. 1.7; cp. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c.
c Others take this to mean that lie adopted a simple or straightforward style as contrasted with the affected Sicilian rhetoric (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 c).
d See iii. 5. 5 note.
xiv
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opposite points of view and the art of making the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by which success in a case which otherwise appeared hopeless was frequently attained. The first to call himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who demanded a fee for his instruction. His character is severely handled in the Platonic dialogue called aii-cr him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in the Theaetetus.
Prodicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best known for his moral apologue of the Choice of Hercules (between virtue and vice). The date of his birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of words of kindred meaning.
Hippias, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonic dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of expression. - He also interested himself in political matters, and, by comparing the forms of government and institutions of different states, laid the foundation of political science.
Theodorus (β. c. 412 b.c.), of Byzantium, is mentioned by Plato “ as a most excellent “ tricker-out ” of speeches (λογοδαίδαλο?). He was the author of an “ Art,” and invented a number of new terms or “ novelties ” (καινά), introducing additional divisions of the speech. According to Cicero,6 Lysias once gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing forensic speeches for others, on the ground that
Phaedrus, 266 e ; Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 6 Brutus, xii. 48.
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Thcodorus was more subtle than himself in techni-;^ calities, although feebler in oratory.
Theodectes (c. 380-344 b.c.), of Phaselis in Pam-r^* phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the Γ,ν pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle.
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but later tutned his attention to tragedy. He is said to have y$ written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the $ prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- £ dectes was the author of an “ Art ” in both prose and y verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus a ?* with Aristotle as the author of the division of the \ parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting j particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle : as to the use of the pacanic rhythm, and supported the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not metrical.6 His extraordinary memory and skill in solving puzzles were celebrated.
After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens her independence as the result of the battle of Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial and exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. Mention may be made, however, of Demetrius of Phalcrum (c. 350-283 b.c.), appointed ruler of Athens by Cassander (317-307 b.c.). A versatile writer, he was the author of historical, political, and philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of Aesop and noteworthy moral maxims (χρ*ΐαι), and
° Demosthenes, 48 ; Quintilian, i. 4. 18. b For the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9) see later.
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books.® The work On Interpretation, dealing with the different kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical figures, which has come down to us under his name, is really of much later date. According to Cicero,6 “ he was the first who altered the character of oratory, rendering it weak and effeminate, and preferred to be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by-metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches seem to me to have a genuine Attic flavour.” Quintilian says : “ although he was the first to alter the style of oratory for the worse, I must confess that he Avas an able and eloquent speaker, and deserves to be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators worthy to be called by that name.” c
The writers of the “ Arts ” which preceded the great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the requirements of the law courts, for which deliberative oratory, the language of the public assembly, although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi-deictic or display oratory d may certainly be said to
a A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes Laertius. 6 Brutus, ix. 38, lxxxii. 285 ; Orator, xxvii. 92.
c Inst. Orat. x. i. 80.
d The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to them is defined (Rhetoric, i. 3. 2) as that of “ critics ” of the intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather than that of “judges” of anything of serious importance, as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this head (see also iii. 12. 5). Quintilian (Inst. Orat. iii. 8. 7) says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is praise, not anything of practical value.
b
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is not spoken of as being on an equality with the two other branches. The creator of a systematic and scientific “ Art ” of Rhetorie is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory character of previous productions, whose compilers had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ” and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in hand, induced him to attack the subject from the point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly Aristotle was not.
Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the term—the nature_ of rhetoric not its value, and various definitions proposed are critically examined, amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the artificer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the unintelligent multitude in the law courts and public assemblies in regard to justice and injustice. But the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of knowledge; it merely produces belief, which is sometimes false, sometimes true, whereas knowledge : is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is not sufficient for the thorough discussion of such im-' portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, the practised rhetorician will be more successful than the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject whatever, even such matters as the building of walls xviii
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the power of persuasion, which will enable him to convince an ignorant audience that he knows more than those who possess real knowledge. This is sufficient to show the great power of the rhetorician, which must not, however, be abused ; but if it is, the teacher cannot be blamed.®
Socrates himself, being asked to give his definition of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the art of making dainties), cosmetic (of adorning the person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each of them, a really healthy condition and a condition that is only apparently healthy. The art that is concerned with the mind is the political art, its branches are legislation and justice ; that which is concerned with the body has no special name, its branches are gymnastic and medicine. Each of these true arts has a sham counterpart; sophistic corresponding to legislation, rhetoric to justice, cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is not a true art, and the power of the rhetorician is of the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain —happiness and well-being. The paradoxes, that it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong, and that it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to
“ Aristotle (Rhetoric, i. 1. 13) points out that the objection that rhetoric may be abused is applicable to everything that is good and useful, except virtue.
xix
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent his being punished, so that lie may spend the rest of his life in misery.
The difference between Plato’s treatment of rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his attitude towards it are obvious.® The latter dealt chiefly with various definitions of rhetorie and its nature as expounded by its professors ; the former is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, if it is to justify its claim to be considered a true art. It is not an out-and-out condemnation of sophistical rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the “ Arts ” of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that there is some practical benefit in its teaching.6 But it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a preliminary training.
The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by-Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by Socrates with the object of showing the superiority of his own speech and method. According to him, this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the two great principles of generalization and division, which are effected by Dialectic, “ the coping-stone of all learning and the truest of all sciences,”0 to
a Cope, however. Iocs not admit this.
6 On this cp. Rhetoric, i. 1. 1
c Republic, 531 e. On the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic see Glossary, xx
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whieh rhetoric is indebted for nearly everything of value that it contains.
But the most important point is that the foundation of true rhetoric is psychology, the seienee of mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here accepted by Plato (ψυχαγωγία δια λόγων, “ Avinning men’s minds by words,” as contrasted with the vague TreiOovs δημιουργός). The true rhetorician is assumed to have already settled the question whether all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he must know \vhat are its different varieties ; he must also be acquainted \vith all the different forms of argument, and know what particular forms of it are likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion in eaeh particular case. But a merely theoretical knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have praetieal experience to guide him, and must be able to deeide without hesitation to which class of mind his hearers belong and to seize the opportune moment for the employment of eaeh kind of discourse. A knowledge of the various rhetorical styles and figures of diction is also a useful accessory.
In view of these facts, the three (in particular the first two) books of Aristotle’s Rhetoric have been described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.” a Thus, the first book_deals with the means of persuasion, the logical proofs based upon dialeetie ; the second with the psyehologieal or ethical proofs, based upon a knoAvledge of the human emotions and their eauses, and of the different types of character. The questions of style and arrangement (which are only cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to
a Thompson, Introduction, p. xx.
xxi
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the superiority of ora] to written instruction) are treated, but less fully, in the third book.
In addition to the Rhetoric, Aristotle was the author of several other rhetorical works, which have been lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life of him by Diogenes Laertius : (1) A collection of previous “ Arts ” of Rhetorie (Συναγωγή τεχνών), a kind of literary history of the subjectα ; (2) a dialogue called Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fell in the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.) ; (3), (4), (5) simply called “ Arts ” of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books respectively ; ((>) the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9· 9)· There has been considerable discussion as to the authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, dealing mainly with style and composition, and that he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identification with the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum is rejected.
The date of the Rhetoric, which was written at Athens, is assigned to his second residence there (335-322), about 330 b.c. (at the earliest 335), although the exact year cannot be determined. The latest historical events which are referred to are : (ii. 23. 6) the embassy of Philip of Macedon to the Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army through their territory, so that he might attaek Attica (Oct. Nov. 339) ; (ii. 23. 18) the peaee concluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alexander (autumn, 336) ; (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by
“ C ic ero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: librum, in quo exposuit dicendi artes omnium superiorum. xxii
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to show whether the reference is to a time before or after Chaeronea. In this connexion it may be noted that the political opponents of Demosthenes declared that all that was best in his speeches was borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Halicarnassus a endeavours to show that the Rhetoric was not written until after the delivery of the orator’s most important speeches.
It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely drawing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned seve' al times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes from Demosthenes. The name of the latter occurs three times in the Rhetoric : in iii. 4. 3 it is suggested that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; in ii. 24. 8 it occurs in reference to the fallacy of treating as a cause what is not really so ; in ii. 23. i> it is also doubtful whether the orator is referred to. Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to connect Demosthenes with the affair, it has been suggested to read Nieodemus, in whose murder he was suspeeted of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midias, p. 549).
Isocrates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, buiThis relations with Aristotle were, according to ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. The chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle had started a school of Rhetorie, which threatened to endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. According to Cieero,6 “ Aristotle, seeing that Isocrates was prospering and had a mimber of distinguished pupils (the result of having removed his
° First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. Ii. Roberts), 1901.
6 De Oratore, iii. 35. 141.
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disputations from forensic and political causes and transferred them to an empty elegance of style), himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the Philocleles.a The original has, ‘ It is disgraceful to remain silent and allow barbarians to speak/ where Aristotle substituted Isocrates for barbarians. And so he ornamented and embellished the entire system of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of things with practice in speaking.” Further, Aristotle had attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the treatise on the different “ Arts ” of rhetoric, which called forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one of the pupils of Isocrates, in which various theories of Aristotle were criticized, and the philosopher himself stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Isocrates himself is said to have entered the lists ; for the reference to “ three or four sophists of the common herd who pretended to know everything,” & is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also attacked in the fifth Letter of Isocrates. The numerous citations from Isocrates in the Rhetoric have been explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an earlier ms., dating from a time (317) when Isocrates held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made his name. But the view is generally held that the Rhetoric was not published till at least ten years later, and in any case there seems no reason why a writer should not quote from the works of an unfriendly rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose.
A brief notice must here be given of the Rhetorica
“ Λ lost play of Euripides.	b Panathenaicus, 20.
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admittedly spurious letter of dedication to the great Macedonian. More than half the length of our Rhetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle’s works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by Erasmus, followed by the well-known commentator Vittorio (Victorius), λνΐιο did not hesitate to ascribe it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhetorician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose tutor and friend he was and his companion in his Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhetoric, and to have written an “ Art.” The question of authorship is generally regarded as settled in favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel (who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties in some passages of the text without ms. authority) and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the work and its language, and a full discussion of the question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting that “ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called “ An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree unfavourable.
Other views are : (1) That it is a genuine work of Aristotle. This is supported by the former President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.® (2) That it is a compilation by ΐλνο, or even three hands, dating
° Thomas Case (president 1904-1934), in his article “Aristotle” in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.
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at the earliest from the first or second century a.d., and showing such numerous and striking resemblances to the Rhetoric of Aristotle that it must have been based upon it.® (3) That it is a hodge-podge of very much later date. Other critics, however, maintain that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with Aristotle’s work, and that the resemblances between the two are not sufficiently strong to justify the theory of dependence. Further, the historical allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologically) are taken to show that it preceded the Rhetoric of Aristotle, and was written about 340 b.c. There is nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily by Timoleon (34-3). The beginning of the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus (In Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist of the fifth century a.d.6
Full information concerning the mss. of our Rhetoric and other matters connected with the text and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer in his critical edition (Teubner Scries, 1899)· The oldest and by far the best of the first-class mss. is the Paris Ac of the eleventli century, which also contains the Poetics ; those of the second class are all inferior. Midway between the two in point of
a Barthclemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation of the works of Aristotle, with a Preface in which lie supports the. above view.
6 For another account of the work consult Brzoska’s article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopadie. Τ» the Bibliography I\ Wendland, Anaximenes von Lam-psakos, 190.·), may be added, xxvi
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being extremely literal, is frequently of considerable service in determining the text of the original ms. from which the translation was made. It is not, however, to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio (Vet. Tr.) reproduces the text of only one ms. ; further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge of Greek is said to have been very limited. The conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. lxix) is that the present text represents the fusion of two copies of unequal length, the shorter of which contains a number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from the longer recension or alterations of his own. The original text has perished.
The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which originally may have been an independent supplement, has been disputed, but it is now generally recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack of connexion and arrangement “ (a common feature, indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory manner in which the reports of three different lectures were made and put together by his pupils and to the lecturer’s own faulty enunciation.
The present text (which makes no pretence of being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker (Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to the Translation.
“ Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly come before 1-17.
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ANALYSIS
Book I
(i)	Rhetoric is a counterpart of dialectic, which it resembles in being concerned with matters of common knowledge, and not with any special science. Rhetoric is also an art ; since it is possible to reduce to a system the means by which the rhetorician obtains success. Previous compilers of “ Arts ” of Rhetoric have neglected enthymernes, which are “ the body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only have the effect of biasing the judge.
Although deliberative oratory is nobler than forensic, men prefer the latter, because it offers more opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery.
The- rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly scientific) method of demonstration is the cnthy-meme, wliich is a kind of syllogism. Therefore one \vKtTis thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master of enthymemes.
However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory-nature of previous “ Arts,” rhetoric is undoubtedly useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through inefficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set this right; (2) it enables a man to state his case in
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popular, not in scientific language, which would be unintelligible to some of his hearers ; (3) it enables him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent who makes an unfair use of arguments ; (4) it provides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to every good thing, except virtue.
(ii)	Rhetoric may be defined as the faeulty of discerning the possible means of persuasion in eaeli particular ease. These consist of proofs, which are (1) inartificial (see xv.) ; (2) artificial. The latter are of three kinds : (1) ethical, derived from the moral character of the speaker ; (2) emotional, the object of which is to put the hearer into a eertain frame of mind ; (3) logical, contained in the speech itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. The orator must therefore be a competent judge of virtue and character ; he must have a thorough knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and lie must possess the power of reasoning. This being so, rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialectic and of politics (including ethics).
There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) deductive—the enthymeme ; (2) inductive—the example. Enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, example a rhetorical induction.
Rhetoric does not consider what is probable for individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; and derives its material from the usual subjects of deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence enthymeme and example are concerned with tilings which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise than they are.
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Enthymemes arc formed from (1) probabilities ; (2) signs. Signs are of two kinds : (1) necessary (tekmeria) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive name, and are related («) as particular to universal, (6) as universal to particular. The example defined. Enthymemes are of two kinds : those which are deduced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— from general or special “ topics ” or commonplaces.
(iii)	There are three kinds of rhetoric, corresponding to the three kinds of hearers ; for the hearer must be either (l) a judge of the future ; or (2) a judge of the past ; or (β) a mere “ spectator ” (critic) of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhetoric are : (1) deliberative ; (2) forensic ; (3) epi-deictic.
TKe business of the deliberative kind is to exhort or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient or the harmful : of the forensic to accuse or defend, its time the past, its end the just or the unjust ; of the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present (sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble or the disgraceful.
All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a stock of propositions relating to the possible and the impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past or a future fact ; to the great and small, and the greater and less.
(iv)	Deliberative oratory deals Λνΐΐΐι contingent things, not with all, but only with such as are within our control ; that which necessarily happens, or cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for consideration. Its most important topics are : (1) ways and means ; (2) war and peace ; (3) defence of the country ; (4) imports and exports ; (5) legislation.
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(ν) The aim of all men is happiness, which is the subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition of happiness. Its component parts are : noble birth ; many and good friends ; wealth ; the blessing of many and good children ; a good old age ; health ; beauty ; strength ; stature ; athletic skill; a good reputation ; good fortune ; virtue.
(vi)	The special end of the deliberative orator is that which is expedient; and since that which is expedient is a good, he must establish the general principles of the good and the expedient. Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable goods.
(vii)	The greater and less degree of the expedient and the good.
(viii)	The deliberative orator must also be acquainted with the different forms of government; democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the ends of which are freedom, wealth, education in accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is personal protection.
(ix)	Epideictic oratory deals with praise or censure, the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally the orator will be able to produce a certain impression as to his own moral character, the ethical kind of proof mentioned in ii.)
The component parts of virtue are :	justice,
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, mildness, Λνίβίίοτη (both practical and speculative).
For purposes of praise or censure qualities which are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We
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should consider our audience, and praise that to which they attach special importance; and also endeavour to show that one whom we praise, has acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the case of mere coincidences and accidents.
Praise and encomium differ, in that the former commends the greatness of a virtue, while the latter is concerned with the things actually achieved.
Amplification also should be frequently made use of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with other men generally. Amplification is most suitable to epideictic oratory; example to deliberative ; enthymeme to forensic.
(x)	Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the motives of wrongdoing ; (2) the frame of mind of the wrongdoer; (3) the kind of people to whom he does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary act is one committed with full knowledge and without compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of self-control. Its motives arise from human actions generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. There are four causes of voluntary action : habit, reason, anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three : chance, nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or the apparently pleasant. The good has been already discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of the pleasant.
(xi)	Definition of the pleasant and a list of pleasant things.
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(xii)	The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the classes of people liable to suffer wrong.
(xiii)	Laws being special or general, so also are just and unjust acts, according as they affect the individual or the community. Hence it is necessary to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, because it often happens that a person, while admitting the commission of an act, will deny the description of it and its application.
There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and unjust acts, written (prescribed by the laws) and unwritten. The latter refer to the excess of virtue or vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dishonour ; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary justice is equity, defined as justice independent of the written law. “ Equitable ” acts are such as may be treated with leniency, and equity considers the intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than the act itself.
(xiv)	The degrees of wrongdoing.
(xv)	Inartificialproofs, which are specially adapted to forensic oratory, are five in number : laws, witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths.
Book II
(i)	Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, it is a question of a decision being readied, the orator should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, but also how to create a certain impression of himself, and to put the judge into a certain frame of xxxvi
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mind. The former is more important in the assembly, tYie~latter in the law courts. The three qualities necessary to enable the speaker to convince the audience of his trustworthiness are : practical wisdom, virtue, and goodwill. How to obtain a reputation for wisdom and virtue will be dear from what has already been said concerning the virtues (i. 9) ; goodwill requires a knowledge of the emotions. Each of these falls under three heads : (1) the frame of mind which produces it ; (2) those who are the objects of it ; (3) the usual occasions of it.
(ii)	Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of the latter : contempt, spite, and insolence. The frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel anger.
(iii)	Mildness. The frame of mind and the situations in which, and the persons towards whom, men feel mildness.
(iv)	Love or friendship. The persons for whom men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger, spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared.
(v)	Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and the fellings of those affected by it. Its opposite is boldness or confidence.
(vi)	Shame and shamelessness. Persons in whose presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in which they feel it.
(vii)	Favour or benevolence. The means of disposing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard to acts of benevolence.
(viii)	Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. The difference between pity and horror.
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(ix)	The particular opposite of pity is virtuous indignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a different way, being a pain at the good fortune of others (not because they are undeserving of it) who are our likes and equals. Those who arouse virtuous indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on what occasions.
(x)	Envy defined more at length. Persons who are liable to be the objeets of envy, and the things whieh excite it.
(xi)	Emulation. IIow it differs from envy. Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse it. Its opposite is contempt.
(xii)	The characters of men must be considered with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their emotions (ii. 1), and their ages : youth, the prime of life, old age. Character of the young.
(xiii)	Character of the old.
(xiv)	Character of those in the prime of life.
(xv-xvii) Character as affeeted by the goods of
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good fortune.
(xviii, xix) The topics common to all three kinds of rhetoric are : (1) the possible and the impossible ; (2) whether a tiling has happened or not; (3) whether a thing will happen or not ; (4) greatness or smallness, including amplification and depreciation.
(xx)	The proofs common to all three kinds of rhetoric arc : example and enthymeme (maxims being included under the latter). Examples are either (1) statements of things that have actually happened ; or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) comparisons, (b) fables.
(xxi)	Maxims are general statements relating to xxxviii
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human aetions, and teach what should be chosen or avoided. Maxims are the conclusions and premises of enthymemes, when the form of the syllogism is absent; when the why and the wherefore are added, the result is a true cnthymeme. The four kinds of maxims. Directions for their use.
(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too farfetched nor too general ; they must not be drawn from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. by the judges) : and conclusions must not be drawn only from necessary, but also from probable, premises. The speaker must also be caequainted with the special elements of the case. Enthymemes are : (1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from acknowledged premises ; (2) refutative, which draw a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent.
(xxiii)	Twenty-eight topies or elements (for the two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative enthymemes.
(xxiv)	Ten topies of apparent enthymemes (fallacies).
(xxv)	Solution (refutation) of arguments may be
effected by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. The latter are obtained : (1) from the thing itself (the opponent’s enthymeme) ; (2) from an opposite ; or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of well-known persons. There are four sources of enthymemes :	the probable ; the example ; the
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is that which happens generally, but not always, an enthymeme from probabilities and examples may always be refuted by an objection, not always real but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be refuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible
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signs cannot be x’efuted, unless the premises can be shown to be false.
(xxvi)	Amplification and depreciation are not topics of enthymernes, but ai-e themselves enthy-memes, intended to show that a thing is great or small. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what has been demonstrated by another. An objection is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a generally received opinion, from which it appears either that the argument is not strictly logical or that a false assumption has been made.
Examples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, everything connected with “ the intellect ” (διάνοια), the inventive part of rhetoric (inventio), having been discussed, there only remain the questions of style and arrangement.
Book III
(i)	Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; we must also know how to say it. Delivery (declamation, oratorical action) is chiefly concerneH with the management of the voice, and the employment of the tones and rhythms. It lias hitherto been neglected, and lias not yet been reduced to a system.
(ii)	The two chief excellences of style are (1) dearness, (2) propriety. The first is attained by the use of terms in their proper sense ; the other terms enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to elevation and ornamentation.
The language should have a “ foreign ” air, some-xl
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tiling removed from the commonplace. In prose— and imlecd,~in poetry also—the appearance of artificiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are those in general use and those used in their ordinary meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in ordinary conversation. They produce clearness and a “ foreign ” air. They should be proportional, and, if the object be adornment, taken from the better things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; they should be euphonious ; not too far-fetched ; and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other senses. Epithets may be taken from the worse or from the better side.
(iii)	Frigidity of style is due to the use of (1) compound words ; (2) uncommon words ; (3) long, misplaced, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable metaphors—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic.
(iv)	Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, but must not be used too frequently, for this gives an air of poetry.
(v)	In regard to composition (as contrasted with
the use of single words), the first consideration is purity ; which is ..obtained by (1) the proper use of connecting particles or of clauses ; (2) the use of special, not general terms ;	(3) of unambiguous
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers.
Written compositions should be easy to read and easy to utter ; they should neither contain too many connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated ; if there are two words referring to different senses, connecting them with a verb which denotes the operation of only one of these senses should be
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the outset, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, otherwise obscurity results.
(vi)	To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use definitions instead of names, or vice versa for conciseness ; (2) if there is anything indecent in the definition, use the name, and vice versa ; (3) illustrate by metaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical); (4) use the plural for the singular ; (5) avoid joining several terms with one article ; (6) use connecting particles or omit them for conciseness, but without destroying the connexion of ideas ; (7) amplify by using negative epithets to describe anything.
(vii)	Propriety of style consists in its being emotional, ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses character, because every eondition of life and moral habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is a caution against treating important subjects offhand or trivial matters in the grand style ; nor should voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number of epithets, and “ foreign ” words should only be used by one who is under the influence of passionate emotion.
(viii)	Prose should not be metrical, but must have
rhythm. Metre distracts the hearer’s attention, while the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are : the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, which is too ordinary ; the trochaic, winch is too like a comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, —one (-	suitable to the beginning, the other
-) to the end of the sentence.
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(ix)	Style must be (1). continuous or (2) periodic. The former is unpleasing, because it lias no end.in itself; whereas in the latter the period has a beginning and end in itself and its length can be taken in at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts information. The period must end with the sense, and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain either several members (clauses) or one only (simple periods). But neither members nor periods must be too short or too prolix. The period of several members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) antithetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there are also false antitheses). Parisosis is equality of members, Paromoiosis similarity of sound, either at the beginning,® or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same sentence.
(x)	Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, and is the result of smartness of style and argument. Those arguments are most approved, which are neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to understand, but are understood the moment they are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. Smart sayings and arguments depend upon antithesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are of four kinds, the most approved being the proportional.
(xi)	Actualization (putting things before the eyes) consists irf representing things in a state of activity (e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It is produced by metaphors and similes, which must be taken from things that are familiar, but not
a The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned by Aristotle.
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed riddles, paradoxes, jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole are also smart and pleasant.
(xii)	Each kind of rhetoric has its own special style. The written style is most refined; the agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declamation, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The deliberative style resembles a rough sketch ; the forensic is more finished; the epideietic is best adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes the treatment of the subject of style.
(xiii)	Arrangement. There are two necessary parts of a speech : (1) statement of the case ; (2) proof. To these may be added exordium and epilogue. Further divisions are absurd ; even the epilogue is not always necessary.
(xiv)	Exordium is the beginning of a speech, resembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute-playing. In an epideietic speeeh it resembles the musical prelude, and is conneeted with the body of the speech by the key-note ; it is derived'from topics of praise or blame. In ta forensic speech, it' resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem ; lienee it must declare the object of the speech. In a deliberative speech, the proems are derived from those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind' of rhetoric (deliberative), being only needed (1) on account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his opponents ; (3) to impress the hearer with the importance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament.
Oilier exordia arc collective and general. They are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the
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opponent ; (3) from the hearer, to make him well-disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the opponent ; (4) from the subject, making it out to be important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s attention belongs to any part of a speech.
(xv)	The topics that may be employed in dealing with slander or prejudice.
(xvi)	Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must make the subject clear, and the speaker should narrate what tends to show his own good character or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to the judges.
It is of less importance to the defendant, who should only give a summary of past events unless an account of them as actually taking place produces horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical and show the moral purpose, and the various moral traits that accompany each particular character. The speaker should also use emotional features.
Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory.
(xvii)	Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree of harm, (4) the justification. In epideictic oratory, where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplification is the chief means of proof. In deliberative oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by the adversary will not take place ; or, if it does, that it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the responsibility will rest with him ; or that it will be of less importance than, he asserts. We must also look out for any false statement of his, for they are part of our proof.
Examples are best suited to deliberative, enthy-
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memes to forensic oratory. Enthymemes should not be used in a series, nor on all subjects, nor to appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethieal.
Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for digression. If you have enthymemes, you should speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, only ethically.
Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought of than demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker should attaek the arguments of the first and draw counter-syllogisms.
The character of the speaker, since statements may be made by him that are taetless, offensive, or too favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting them into the mouth of some other person.
Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form of maxims.
(xviii)	Interrogation and Ridicule. The first should be used when the adversary has already mtade an admission of such a kind that, -when one more question is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when youv conclusion will be established by it ; when his arguments are shown to be self-eontradietory or paradoxical ; when lie is redueed to giving sophistical answers. An ambiguous question should be answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; by a direet answer before the adversary has finished ; and by adding the reason for our action at the con-
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elusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the jokes must be such as befit a gentleman.
(xix)	_The—peroration^ (epilogue) is composed of four elements : (1) making the hearer favourable to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary ; (2) amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer into an emotional frame of mind ; (4) recapitulation. The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done what he promised ; he must compare his arguments with those of the adversary, by irony or by interrogation. At the end of a speech connecting particles may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but a peroration.
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ARISTOTLE’S ‘ART” OF RHETORIC
ΑΡΙ2ΤΟΤΕΛΟΎ2 TEXNH2 PHTOPIKHS
Α
1354 a ι 1. Ή ρητορική εστιν αντίστροφος τη διαλεκ-τική· άμφότεραι γάρ περί τοιουτων τινών είσίν α. κοινά τρόπον τινα απάντων ἐστι γνώριζειν και ούδεμιάς επιστήμης άφωρισμενης. διό και πάντες τρόπον τινα μετόχου σ ιν άμφοΐν· πάντες γάρ μέχρι τινός καί εζετάζειν καί ύπέχειν λόγον καί άπο-
2	λογεϊσθ αι καί κατηγορεϊν εγχειροΰσιν. των μεν ουν πολλών οι μεν €ΐκή ταΰτα δρώσιν, οι δε διά συνήθειαν από έξεως. επεί δ’ άμφοτερως ενδέχεται, δήλον ότι εΐη αν αυτά καί όδοποιεΐν δι δ γάρ επιτυγχάνουσιν οι τε διά συνήθειαν καί οι από ταύ-τομάτου, την αιτίαν θεωρεΐν ενδέχεται, τό δε τοιοϋτον ήδη πάντες αν όμολογήσαιεν τέχνης εργον είναι.
3	Νυν μεν ουν οι τάς τεχνας των λόγων συντιθεντες ολίγον πεπορίκασιν αυτής μόριον’ αι γάρ πίστεις
1 These figures refer to the pages of llekker’s Berlin edition (1831).
“ Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a choral ode.
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ARISTOTLE’S “ART” OF RHETORIC
BOOK I
1. Rhetoric is a counterparta of Dialectic ; for both have to do with matters that are in a manner within the cognizance of all men and not confined b to any special science. Hence all men in a manner have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority of people do this either at random or with a familiarity arising from habit. But since both these ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine the reason why some attain their end by familiarity and others by chance ; and such an examination all would at once admit to be the function of an art.® Now, previous compilers of “ Arts ” d of Rhetoric have provided us with only a small portion of this art, for proofs are the only things in it that come
6 Or “ and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.” e The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a system or method, as distinguished from mere knack (έμττεφία).
d Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art or science.
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έντεχνόν ἐστι μόνον, τα δ’ αλλα προσθήκαι, οι δε περί μεν ενθυμημάτων ούδεν λεγουσιν, δπερ εστί σώμα της 7τίστεως, περί δε των εζω του πράγ-
4	μα τος τα ττλεΐστα πραγματεύονται' διαβολή γάρ και ελεος και οργή και τα τοιαΰτα πάθη της φυχής ου περί του πράγματός εστιν άλλα προς τον δικαστήν, ώστ ει περί πάσας ήν τάς κρίσεις καθάπερ εν ενίαις τε νυν εστί των πόλεων και μάλιστα ταΐς
5	ευνομούμεναις, οόδεν αν €ΐχον δ τι λεγωσιν' άπαντες γάρ οι μεν οϊονται δεΐν ουτω τούς νόμους αγόρευειν, οι δε και χρώνται καί κωλυουσιν εξω του πράγματος λέγειν, καθάπερ καί εν Άρείω πάγω, όρθώς τούτο νομίζοντες' ου γάρ δει τον δικαστήν δια-στρεφειν εις οργήν προάγοντας ή φθόνον ή ελεον· δμοιον γάρ καν ει τις, ω μέλλει χρήσθαι κανόνι,
6	τούτον ποιήσειε στρεβλόν, ετι δε φανερόν δτι τού μεν άμφισβητοΰντος ούδεν εστιν εζω τού δεΐζαι τό πράγμα δτι εστιν ή ούκ εστιν ή γεγονεν ή ου γεγονεν ει δε μέγα ή μικρόν ή δίκαιον ή άδικον, ὅσα μή ό νομοθετης διώρικεν, αυτόν δη που τον δικαστήν δει γιγνώσκειν καί ου μανθάνειν παρά των άμφισβητούντων.
7	Μάλιστα μεν ούν προσήκει τούς όρθώς κείμενους νόμους, ὅσα ενδεχεται, πάντα διορίζειν αυτούς, καί δτι ελάχιστα καταλείπειν επί τοΐς κρίνουσι, πρώτον μεν δτι ενα λαβεΐν καί ολίγους ραον ή πολλούς εΰ
ΐ3ό4 b φρονούντας καί δυναμένους νομοθετεΐν καί δικάζειν' επειθ’ αι μεν νομοθεσία ι εκ πολλοΰ χρόνου σκε-
° His functions were a combination of those of the modern judge and juryman.
6 That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing to do with the case.
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within the province of art; everything else is merely an accessory. And yet they say nothing about enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly devote their attention to matters outside the subject ; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with the matter in hand, but is directed only to the dicast® The result would be that, if all trials were now carried on as they are in some States, especially those that are well administered, there would be nothing left for the rhetorician to say. For all men cither think that all the laws ought so to prescribe,6 or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, or compassion, which would be like making the rule crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is evident that the only business of the litigant is to prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it has happened or not; whether it is important or unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for the dicast himself to decide ; it is not the business of the litigants to instruct him.
First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, properly enacted, should themselves define the issue ' / of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as possible to the discretion of the judges ; in the first place, because it is easier to find one or a few men of good sense, capable of framing laws and pronouncing judgements,than a large number; secondly, legislation, is the result of long consideration, whereas
5
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φαμενων γίνονται., αι δε κρίσεις ε£ ύπογυίου, ώστε χαλεπόν άποδιδόναι τό δίκαιον καί τό συμφέρον καλώς τους κρίνοντας, τό δε πάντων μ εγ ιστόν, οτι η μεν του νομοθετου κρίσις ου κατά μέρος, άλλα περί μελλόντων τε καί καθόλου εστίν, ό δ’ εκκλησιαστής καί δικαστής ήδη περί παρόντων καί άφωρισμενων κρίνουσιν προς οΰς καί τό φιλεΐν ηδη καί τό μισεΐν καί τό ’ίδιον συμφέρον συνηρτηται πολλάκις, ώστε μηκετι δυνασθαι θεωρεΐν ίκανώς τό αληθές, ἀλλ’ επισκοτεΐν τη κρίσει τό ίδιον ηδύ η λυπηρόν.
8	Πε/Η μεν οδν των άλλων, ώσπερ λεγομεν, δεΐ ώς ελάχιστων ποιεΐν κύριον τον κριτήν περί δε του γεγονέναι ή μη γεγονέναι, ή εσεσθαι ή μη εσεσθαι, ή είναι ή μη είναι, ανάγκη επί τοΐς κριταΐς κατα-λείπειν ου γάρ δυνατόν ταύτα τον νομοθετην προ-
9	ϊδεΐν. ει δη ταΰθ’ ούτως εχει, φανερόν οτι τα εξω του πράγματος τεχνολογοΰσιν δσοι τάλλα διορί-ζουσιν, οΐον τί δεΐ τό προοίμιον ή την διήγησιν ζχειν, και των άλλων έκαστον μορίων ούδεν γάρ εν αύτοΐς άλλο πραγματεύονται πλήν όπως τον κριτήν ποιόν τινα ποιήσωσιν. περί δε των έντεχνων πίστεων ούδεν δεικνύουσιν τούτο δ’ εστιν, όθεν άν τις γενοιτο ενθυμηματικός.
ΙΟ Διά γάρ τούτο τής αυτής οϋσης μεθόδου περί τα δημηγορικά καί δικανικά, καί καλλίονος καί πολι-τικωτερας τής δημηγορικής πραγματείας οϋσης ή
α Systematic logical proofs (enthynieme, example), including testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions (2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (d’prfv, inventio) for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with “ inartificial ” proofs, which have nothing to do with the rules of the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 6
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide questions of justice or expediency. But what is most important of all is that the judgement of the legislator does not apply to a particular case, but is universal and applies to the future, whereas the member of the public assembly and the dicast have to decide present and definite issues, and in their case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, so that they are no longer capable of discerning the / truth adequately, their judgement being obscured by their own pleasure or pain.
All other cases, as we have just said, should be left to the authority of the judge as seldom as possible, except where it is a question of a thing having happened or not, of its going to happen or not, of being or not being so ; this must be left to the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay down, for instance, what should be the contents of the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art what is outside the subject; for the only thing to which their attention is devoted is how to pxit the judge into a certain frame of mind. They give no account of the artificial proofs,'0 which make a man a master of rhetorical argument.
Hence, although the method of deliberative and forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited
made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the latter in ch. xv. of this book.
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τής περί τα συναλλάγματα, περί μεν εκείνης oi)8ev λεγονσι, 7τερί δε τ ον δικάζεσθαι πάντες πειρώνται τεχνολογεΐν, οτι ήττάν εστι προ έργου τα εζω τοϋ πράγματος λέγειν iv τοΐς δημηγορικοΐς καί 'ήττάν ἐστι κακοϋργον ή δημηγορία δικολογίας, οτ ι κοινό-τερον. ενταύθα μεν γάρ ο κριτής περί οικείων κρίνει, ώστ’ ούδεν άλλο δει πλήν άποδεΐζαι δτι ούτως εχει ως φησιν ο συμβουλεύουν εν δε τοΐς δικανικοΐς ονχ ικανόν τούτο, αλλά προ έργου εστιν άναλαβεΐν τον ακροατήν περί άλλοτρίων γάρ ή κρίσις, ώστε προς τό αυτών σκοπουμενοι καί προς χάριν άκροώμενοι διδόασι τοΐς άμφισβητοΰσι ν, 1355 a ἀλλ’ ον κρίνουσιν. διό καί πολλαχοΰ, ώσπερ καί πρότερον εΐπον, 6 νόμος κωλύει λέγειν εζω τον πράγματος· εκεί δ’ αυτοί οι κριταί τούτο τηροΰσιν ίκανώς.
11	Έπει δε φανερόν εστιν οτ ι ή μεν έντεχνος μέθοδος περί τάς πίστεις εστιν, ή δε πίστις άπό-δειζίς τις (τότε γάρ πιστενομεν μάλιστα όταν άπο-δεδεΐχθαι ύπολάβωμεν), εστι δ’ άπόδειζις ρητορική ενθύμημα, καί εστι τούτο ως είπεΐν άπλώς κνριώ-τατον των πίστεων, τό δ’ ενθύμημα συλλογισμός τις, περί δε συλλογισμού ομοίως άπαντος τής διαλεκτικής εστιν ίδεΐν, ή αυτής όλης ή μέρους τινός, δήλον δ’ ότι 6 μάλιστα τούτο δυνάμενος
α KoivoTtpov : or, “ more intelligible to the ordinary man.” b The case as a rule hein# a matter of personal indifference, the judges are likely to be led away by the arguments which seem most plausible.
c Exact scientific proof (άττόδοιξω), which probable proof (πίστίί) only to a certain extent resembles.
d Dialectic here apparently includes logie generally, the
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to transactions between private citizens, they say nothing about the former, but without exception endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules of. art. The reason of this is that in public speaking it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to trickery less than forensic, because it is of more general interest.® For in the assembly the judges decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of one Avho recommends a measure, but in the law courts this is not sufficient ; there it is useful to win over the hearers, for the decision concerns other interests than those of the judges, who, having only themselves to consider and listening merely for their own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not give a real decision.6 That is why, as I have said before, in many places the law prohibits speaking outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the assembly the judges themselves take adequate precautions against this.
It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged according to the rules of art is only concerned with proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,0 since we are most strongly convinced -when we suppose anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; and lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or of one of its parts γ’ to consider every kind of syllogism in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most
“part” being either the Analytica Priora, which deals with the syllogism, or the Sophistici Elenchi, on Fallacies.
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θεωρεΐν, εκ τίνων και πώς γίνεται συλλογισμός, οντος και ενθυμηματικός αν εΐη μάλιστα, προσ-λαβών περί ττοΐά τ’ εστι τα ενθυμήματα καί τινας εχει διαφοράς προς τούς λογικούς συλλογισμούς* τό τε γάρ άληθες καί το όμοιον τω άληθεΐ της αύτης εστι δυνάμεως ίδεΐν, άμα δε καί οι άνθρωποι προς τό άληθες πεφύκασιν ίκανώς καί τα πλείω τυγχάνουσι της αλήθειας’ διό προς τα ένδοξα στο-χαστικώς Ζχειν του ομοίως εχοντος καί προς την αλήθειαν εστιν.
*0τι μεν ουν τα εξω του πράγματος οι άλλοι τεχνολογοϋσι, καί διότι μάλλον άπονενευκασι προς 12 τό δικολογεΐν, φανερόν’ χρήσιμος 8’ εστιν η ρητορική διά τε τό φύσει είναι κρείττω τάληθη καί τα δίκαια των εναντίων, ώστε εάν μη κατά τό προσηκον αι κρίσεις γίγνωνται, ανάγκη δι’ αυτών ηττάσθαν τούτο δ’ εστιν άξιον επιτιμησεως. ετι δε προς εν ιον ς ούδ' ει την άκριβεστάτην εχοιμεν επιστήμην, ρόδιον απ' εκείνης πεΐσαι λέγοντας’ διδασκαλίας γάρ εστιν ό κατά την επιστήμην λόγος, τούτο δε αδύνατον, άλλ’ ανάγκη διά των κοινών ποιεΐσθαι τάς πίστεις καί τούς λόγους, ώσπερ καί εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς ελεγομεν περί της προς τούς πολλούς εντευξεως. ετι δε τάναντία δει δυνασθαι πείθειν, καθάπερ καί εν τοΐς συλλογισμοΐς, ούχ όπως άμφότερα πράττωμεν (ου γάρ δει τά φαύλα * 6
α ίνδοξα, “ resting on opinion ” ; defined in the Topics (i. 1) as “ things generally admitted by all, or by most men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the most notable and esteemed.”
6 διότι either=Sn, “ that ” ; or, (it is clear) “ why.”
c Almost equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical proof.
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge of the subjects with which enthymernes deal and the differences between them and logical syllogisms.
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it come under the purview of the same faculty, and at the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity for the tnith and indeed in most cases attain to it; wherefore one who divines well in regard to the truth will also be able to divine well in regard to probabilities.®
It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring under the rules of art what is outside the subject, and 6 have rather inclined to the forensic branch of oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because the true and the just are naturally superior to their opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with certain persons, even if we possessed the most accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it easy to persuade them by the employment of such knowledge. For scientific discourse is concerned with instruction,0 but in the case of such persons instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments must rest on generally accepted principles, as we said in the Topics,d when speaking of converse with the multitude. Further, the orator should be able > to prove opposites, as in logical arguments ; not that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade people to do what is wrong), but that the real state
Λ i. 2. The Topics is a treatise in ei|?ht books on Dialectic and drawing conclusions from probabilities.
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πείθειν) άλλ’ ΐνα μήτε λανθάνη πώς έχει, καί όπως άλλου χρωμένου τοΐς λόγοις μη δικαίως αυτοί λύειν έχω μεν. των μεν οΰν άλλων τεχνών ούδεμία τά-ναντία συλλογίζεται, η 8e διαλεκτική και η ρητορική μόναι τούτο ποιοΰσιν ομοίως γάρ είσιν άμφότεραι των εναντίων. τα μέντοι υποκείμενα πράγματα ούχ ομοίως έχει, άλλ’ αει τάληθή και τα βελτίω τη φύσει εύσυλλογιστότερα και πιθανώτερα ως απλώς είπεΐν. προς δε τούτοις άτοπον, ει τω σώμα τι μεν αισχρόν μη δύνασθαι βοηθέΐν εαυτώ, λόγιο δ’ 1355 b ούκ αισχρόν ο μάλλον ίδιον εστιν ανθρώπου της του
13	σώματος χρείας, ει 8’ δτι μεγάλα βλάφειεν αν ο χρώμενος αδίκως τη τοιαύτη δυνάμει τών λόγων, τούτο γε κοινόν εστι κατά πάντων τών αγαθών πλην αρετής, και μάλιστα κατά τών χρησιμωτάτων, οΐον ισχύος ύγιείας πλούτου στρατηγίας· τούτοις γάρ άν τις ώφελήσειε τα μέγιστα χρώμενος δικαίως και βλάφειεν αδίκως.
14	"Οτι μεν οΰν ούκ εστιν ούτε ενός τινος γένους άφωρισμενου η ρητορική, αλλά καθάπερ ή διαλεκτική, καί δτι χρήσιμος, φανερόν, καί δτι ου τό πεΐσαι εργον αυτής, αλλά τό ίδεΐν τα υπάρχοντα πιθανά περί έκαστον, καθάπερ καί εν ταΐς αλλαις τεχναις πάσαις· oi)8e γάρ ιατρικής τό ύγιά ποιήσαι, αλλά μόχρι ου ενδεχεται, μέχρι τούτου προαγαγειν εστι γάρ καί τούς αδυνάτους μεταλαβεΐν ύγιείας δμως θεραπεΰσαι καλώς, προς δε τούτοις δτι τής αύτής τό τε πιθανόν καί τό φαινόμενον ίδεΐν πιθανόν, ώσπερ καί επί τής διαλεκτικής συλλογισμόν τε καί φαινόμενον συλλογισμόν, ό γάρ σοφιστικός ούκ
α The early sophistical definition was “ the art of persuasion.”
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves may be able to counteract false arguments, if another makes an unfair use of them. Rhetoric and Dialectic alone of all the arts prove opposites ; for both are equally concerned with them. However, it is not the same with the subject matter, but, generally s speaking, that which is true and better is naturally always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. ^ Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man than that of the body. If it is argued that one who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies - equally to all good tilings except virtue, and above all to those things which are most useful, such as strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm.
It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, [is of general application] ; also, that it is useful; anid further, that its function is not so much to persuade, as to find out in each case the existing means of persuasion.® The same holds good in respect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not the function of medicine to restore a patient to health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; for even those whose recovery is impossible may be properly treated. It is further evident that it belongs to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to discover the real and apparent syllogism. For what
13
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εν τη δυνάμει ἀλλ’ εν rfj 7τροαιρεσει' πλην ενταύθα μεν εσται 6 μεν κατα την επιστήμην 6 δε κατά, την προαίρεσιν ρήτωρ, εκεί δε σοφιστής μεν κατά. την προαίρεσιν, διαλεκτικός δε ου κατά την προαίρεσιν αλλά κατά την δύναμιν.
ΐίερι δε αυτής ηδη της μεθόδου πειρώμεθα λέγειν, πώς τε καί εκ τίνων δυνησόμεθα τυγχάνειν των προ κείμενων, πάλιν οΰν οΐον εζ υπ αρχής όρισά-μενοι αυτήν τις εστι, λεγωμεν τά λοιπά.
2.	’Έστω δη ρητορική δυναμις περί έκαστον του θεωρήσαι τό ενδεχόμενον πιθανόν, τούτο γάρ ούδεμιας ετερας εστι τέχνης εργον των γάρ άλλων εκάστη περί τό αύτη υποκείμενόν εστι διδασκαλική καί πειστική, οΐον ιατρική περί υγιεινόν καί νοσερόν καί γεωμετρία περί τά συμβεβηκότα πάθη τοΐς μεγεθεσι καί αριθμητική περί αριθμόν, ομοίως δε καί αι λοιπαί των τεχνών καί επιστημών η δε ρητορική περί τοΰ δοθεντος ως είπεΐν δοκεΐ δυνασθαι θεωρεΐν τό πιθανόν, διό καί φαμεν αυτήν ου περί τι γένος ίδιον άφωρισμενον 'όχειν τό τεχνικόν.
2	Των δε πίστεων αι μεν άτεχνοι είσιν αι δ’ έντεχνοι, άτεχνα δε λέγω όσα μη δι’ ημών πεπόρισται αλλά προϋπηρχεν, οΐον μάρτυρες βάσανοι συγγραφαί καί ὅσα τοιαΰτα, εντεχνα δε ὅσα διά της μεθόδου καί δι* ημών κατασκευασθηναι δυνατόν, ώστε δει τούτων τοΐς μεν χρησασθαι τά δε εύρεΐν.
° The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, the dialectician has the power or faeulty of making use of them when he pleases ; when he does so deliberately, he is called a sophist. In Ithetorie, this distinction does not exist; he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false ones, are both known as rhetoricians.
14
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makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral purpose. But there is a difference : in Rhetoric, one who acts in accordance with sound argument, and ' one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are both called rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialectician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral purpose but on the faculty.3
Let us now endeavour to treat of the method itself, to see how and by what means we shall be able to attain our objects. And so let us as it were start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass on to the remainder of the subject.
2. Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of discovering the possible means of persuasion in reference to any subject whatever. This is the function of no other of the arts, each of which is able to instruct and persuade in its own special subje'ct; thus, medicine deals with health and sick-nessTgeometry with the properties of magnitudes, arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, appears to be able to discover the means of persuasion in reference to any given subject. That is why we say that as an art its rules are not applied to any particular definite class of things.
As for proofs, some are artificial, others inartificial. By the latter I understand all those which have not been furnished by ourselves but were already in existence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and the like ; by the former, all that can be constructed by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have only to make use of the latter, whereas we must invent the farmer.
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3	Ύών Be διά του λόγου ποριζομένων πίστ€ων τρία.
i306a	Ιστίν · αι μεν γάρ €ΐσιν iv τω rj0ei του λέγοντος,
al Be iv τω τον ακροατήν Βια0€Ϊναί πως, αι Be ἐν, αΰτώ τω Λόγω, διά του BeiKvwai η φαίν€σθαι Β€ΐκνυναι.
4	Διά μεν οΰν του ήθους, όταν οΰτω λ€χθη 6 λόγος ωστ€ άξιόπιστον ποίησαι, τον λίγοντα· τοΐς γάρ €πι eiKeai πο στεάομβρ» μάλλον καί θάττον, π€ρί πάντων μίν απλώς, iv οΐς Be τό ακριβές μη iaTiv άλλα τό άμφιΒοξ€Ϊν, καί παντελώς. Bel Be καί τούτο συμβαίν€ΐν διά τον λόγον, άλλα μη διά τό πpoBeBoζάσθaι ποιόν τινα eivai τον Α άγοντα’ ου γάρ ώσιrep evioi των τ€χνολογουντων τιθέασιν iv τη τέχνη καί την €πΐ€ΐκ€ΐαν του λίγοντος ως ούΒέν συμβαλλομένην προς τό πιθανόν, αλλά a%eBov ως
5	eweiv κυριωτάτην e^ei πίστιν τό ήθος. Βιά Be των άκροατών, όταν €ΐς πάθος υπό του λόγου προ-αχθώσιν ου γάρ ομοίως άποΒίΒομ€ν τάς κρίσ€ΐς λυ-πουμ€νοι καί χαίροντ€ς η φιλοΰντ€ς καί μισοΰντ€ς· προς ό καί μόνον π€ΐράσθαί φαμ€ν πραγματ€υ€σθαι τους νυν τ€χνολογοΰντας. (jrepi μεν οΰν τούτων Βηλωθησ€ται καθ' έκαστον, όταν 7rept των παθών
6	λέγωμ€ν) Βιά Be τών λόγων πιστ€υουσιν, όταν άληθές η φaιvόμevov Beίζωμev όκ τών 7repi έκαστα πιθανών.
7	Έ7Γ€ΐ δ’ αι πίστ€ΐς Βιά τούτων eiai, φαν€ρόν ότι ταυτας ἐστι λαβ€Ϊν του συλλογίσασθαι Βυναμένου καί του 0€ωρησαι 7repi τα ηθη καί τάς άρ€τάς καί 16
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three kinds. The first depends upon the moral character of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove.
The orator persuades by moral character when his speech is delivered in such a manner as to render him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in a greater degree and more readily in persons of worth in regard to everything in general, but where there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, our confidence is absolute. But this confidence must be due to the speech itself, not to any preconceived idea of the speaker’s character ; for it is not the case, as some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down in their “ Art,” that the worth of the orator in no way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the most effective means of proof. The orator persuades by means of his hearers, when they are roused to emotion by his speech ; for the judgements we deliver are not the same when we are influenced by joy or sorrow, love or hate ; and it is to this alone that, as we have said, the present-day writers of treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We will discuss these matters in detail when we come to speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is produced by the speech itself, when we establish the true or apparently true from the means of persuasion applicable to each individual subject.
Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it is evident that, to be able to grasp them, a man must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying characters"and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions
c	17 .
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τρίτον του περί τα πάθη, τί τε Σκαστόν ἐστι των παθών καί ποΐόν τι, καί εκ τίνων έγγίνεται καί πώς. ώστε συμβαίνει την ρητορικήν οΐον παραφυές τι της διαλεκτικής είναι και της περί τα ήθη πραγματείας, ην δίκαιόν εστι προσαγορευειν πολιτικήν. διό καί υποδύεται υπό τό σχήμα τό της πολίτικης η ρητορική καί οι αντιποιούμενοι ταύτης τ α μεν δι’ άπαιδευσίαν τα δε δι’ αλαζονείαν τα. δε καί δι αλλας αίτιας άνθρωπικάς' εστι γάρ μόριον τι της διαλεκτικής καί ομοίωμα, καθάπερ καί άρχόμενοι εϊπομεν περί ούδενός γαρ ώρισμένου ούδετέρα αυτών εστίν επιστήμη, πώς έχει, αλλά δυνάμεις τινες του πορίσαι λόγους, περί μεν ούν της δυνάμεως αυτών, καί πώς έχουσι προς άλλήλας, εΐρηται σχεδόν ίκανώς.
8	Τών δε διά του δεικνύναι η φαίνεσθαι δεικνύναι, καθάπερ καί εν τοΐς διαλεκτικοΐς τό μεν επαγωγή 135Gb εστι τό δε συλλογισμός τό δε φαινόμενος συλλογισμός, καί ενταύθα ομοίως εχει' εστι γαρ τό μεν παράδειγμα επαγωγή, τό δ’ ενθύμημα συλλογισμός, [τό δε φαινόμενου ενθύμημα φαινόμενος συλλογισμός].1 καλώ δ' ενθύμημα μεν ρητορικόν συλλογισμόν, παράδειγμα δε επαγωγήν ρητορικήν, πάντες δε τάς πίστεις ποιούνται διά του δεικνύναι ή παραδείγματα λέγοντες ή ενθυμήματα, καί παρά ταΰτα ούδέν πως· ώστ ει'περ καί ολως ανάγκη ή 1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (first letter to Ammaeus, vi.).
“ Rhetoric, us dealing with human actions, characters, virtues, and emotions, is closely connected with Politics, which includes Ethics. The two latter treat of the same subject from a different point of νΐβλν. Both deal with happiness and virtue, but the object of Politics is, by com-18
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and the manner in which it is produced. Thus it appears that Rhetoric is as it were an.offshoot of Dialectic and of the science of Ethics, which may be reasonably called Politics.® That is why Rhetoric assumes 6 the character of Politics, and those who claim to possess it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, and partly from other human weaknesses, do the same. For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neitKer of them is a science that deals with the nature of any definite subject, but they are merely faculties of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly enough about the faculties of these arts and their mutual relations.
But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the same is the case in Rhetoric ; for the example is induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Accordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, and an example rhetorical induction. Now all orators produce belief by employing as proofs either examples or enthyrnemes and nothing else ; so that if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any
parison of the different forms of States to find the one in which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an important factor in the training and education of the individual citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic see Glossary.
b Or, “slips into the garb of” (Jebb). Probably a stage metaphor.
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συλλογιζόμενον ή επάγοντα δεικνύναι ότιοΰν (δήλον δ’ ήμΐν τούτο εκ τών αναλυτικών), άναγκαΐον εκάτερον αυτών εκατερω τούτων το αύτ6 είναι.
9	τις δ’ εστί διάφορά παραδείγματος καί ενθυμήματος, φανερόν εκ τών τοπικών εκεί γάρ περί συλλογισμού και επαγωγής εΐρηται πρότερον, ότι το μεν το επί πολλών και όμοιων δείκνυσθαι ότι ούτως εχει εκεί μεν επαγωγή εστιν ενταύθα δε παράδειγμα, τό δε τινών όντων ετερόν τι διά ταύτα συμβαίνειν παρά ταύτα τω ταύτα είναι, ἡ καθόλου ἡ ως επι το πολύ, εκεί μεν συλλογισμός ενταύθα δε ενθύμημα καλείται.
10	Φανερόν δ’ ότι και εκάτερον εχει αγαθόν τό είδος της ρητορικής· καθάπερ γάρ και εν τοΐς μεθοδικοΐς εΐρηται, και εν τουτοις ομοίως εχει · είσι γάρ αι μεν παραδειγματώδεις ρητορεΐαι αι 8e ενθυμηματικαί, και ρήτορες ομοίως οι μεν παραδειγματώδεις οι δε ενθύμημα τικοί. πιθανοί μεν οΰν ούχ ήττον οι λόγοι οι διά τών παραδειγμάτων, θορυβούνται δε
11	μάλλον οι ενθυμηματικοί. την δ’ αιτίαν αυτών, καί πώς εκατερω χρηστεον, ερούμεν ύστερον νύν δε περί αυτών τούτων μάλλον διορίσωμεν καθαρώς.
Έττει γάρ τό πιθανόν τινι πιθανόν εστι, καί τό
“ Anal. Priora, ii. 23 ; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1.
b That is, enthymeme and example must be the same as syllogism and induction.
c From the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction (i. 12). No particular passage, however, explains the difference here mentioned.
d The employment of syllogism and induction, τό eI5os tt)s ρητορικής being taken as simply = ή βητορική. Another rendering is : “ that each kind of Rhetoric (that which de-20
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— and that this is so is clear from the Analytics a—each of the two former must be identical with each of the two latter.6 The difference between example and enthymeme is evident from the Topics,c where, in discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously been said that the proof from a number of particular cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic induction, in Rhetoric example ; but when, certain things being posited, something different results by-reason of them, alongside of them, from their being true, either universally or in most cases, such a conclusion in Dialectic is called a syllogism, in Λ" Rhetoric an enthymeme.
It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these advantages d—for what has been said in the Methodica e holds good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches are sometimes characterized by examples and sometimes by enthymemes, and orators themselves maybe similarly distinguished by their fondness for one or the other. Now arguments that depend on examples are not less calculated to persuade, but those which depend upon enthymemes meet with greater approval. Their origin and the way in which each should be used will be discussed laterf ; for the moment let us define more clearly these proofs themselves.
Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in
pends upon example or upon enthymeme) enjoys some special advantage.”
* A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in his Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have dealt with some branch of Logic.
t ii. 20-24.
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μεν ευθύς υπάρχει δι αυτό πιθανόν καί πιστόν το δβ τω δείκνυσθαι δοκεΐν δια, τοιουτων, ούδεμία δε τέχνη σκοπεί τό καθ* έκαστον, οΐον η ιατρική τί Σιωκράτει τό υγιεινόν εστιν η Καλλία, αλλά τι τω τοιωδε η τοΐς τοιοΐσδε (τούτο μεν γάρ έντεχνον, τό δβ καθ' έκαστον'άπειρον καί ούκ επιστητόν), ουδέ η ρητορική τό καθ’ έκαστον ένδοξον θεωρήσει, οΐον Έωκράτει η 'Ιππία, άλλα, τό τοιοΐσδε, καθάπερ και η διαλεκτική, και γάρ εκείνη συλλογίζεται ούκ εξ ων ετυχεν (φαίνεται γάρ άττα και τοΐς 1357a παραληροΰσιν), ἀλλ’ εκείνη μεν εκ των λόγου δεόμενων, ή δε ρητορική εκ των ήδη βουλευεσθαι είωθότων.
12	Έστι δε τό εργον αυτής περί τε τοιουτων περί ών βουλευόμεθα και τεχνας μη εχομεν, καί εν τοΐς τοιούτοις άκροαταΐς οι ού δύνανται διά πολλών συνοράν ούδε λογίζεσθαι πόρρωθεν. βουλευόμεθα δε περί των φαινομένων ενδεχεσθαι άμφοτέρως εχειν περί γάρ των αδυνάτων άλλως ή γενεσθαι ή εσεσθαι ή όχειν ούδείς βουλεύεται ούτως ύπολαμ-
13	βάνων ούδεν γάρ πλέον, ενδεχεται δε συλλογί-ζεσθαι καί συνάγειν τα μεν εκ συλλελογισμενων πρότερον, τα δ’ εξ ασυλλογιστών μεν δεόμενων δε συλλογισμού διά τό μη είναι ένδοξα, ανάγκη δε τούτων τό μεν μη είναι εύεπακολούθητον διά τό * 6
° Or, “ by persons who are so ” (Jehl)).
6 Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and improbable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is able to understand them.
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and convincing either at once and in and by itself, or because it appears to be proved by propositions that are convincing a ; further, no art has the particular in view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of persons (for this is a matter that comes within the province of an art, whereas tlie particular is infinite and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what seems probable in each individual case, for instance to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable to this or that class of persons. It is the same with Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any random premises—for even madmen have some fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from those which are common subjects of deliberation.
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with things about which we deliberate, but for which we have no systematic rules ; and in the presence of such hearers as are unable to take a general view of many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argument. But we only deliberate about things which seem to admit of issuing in two ways ; as for those things which cannot in the past, present, or future be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he supposes that they are such ; for nothing would be gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions and inferences partly from what has been previously demonstrated syllogistically, partly from what has not, which however needs demonstration, because it is not probable.6 The first of these methods is necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for
23
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μήκος (6 γάρ κριτής ύπόκειται είναι απλούς), τα δέ μη πιθανά διά τό μη εξ ομολογούμενων είναι μηδ' ενδόξων ώστ άναγκαΐον τό τε ενθύμημα είναι και τό παράδειγμα περί των ενδεχόμενων ώς τα πολλά εχειν καί άλλως, τό μεν παράδειγμα επαγωγήν τό δ’ ενθύμημα συλλογισμόν, καί εξ ολίγων τε καί πολλάκις ελαττόνων η εξ ών ό πρώτος συλλογισμός· εάν γάρ η τι τούτων γνώριμον, ουδέ δει λέγειν αυτός γάρ τούτο προστίθησιν ό ακροατής, οΐον ότι /λωριεύς στεφανίτην αγώνα νενίκηκεν, ικανόν είπεΐν ότι ’Ολύμπια νενίκηκεν τό δ’ ότι στεφανίτης τα ’Ολύμπια, ουδέ δει προσ-θεΐναι· γιγνώσκουσι γάρ πάντες.
]4 Έπει δ’ εστίν ολίγα μεν τών αναγκαίων εξ ών οι ρητορικοί συλλογισμοί είσι (τα γάρ πολλά περί ών αι κρίσεις καί αι σκέψεις, ενδέχεται καί άλλως εχειν περί ών μεν γάρ πράττουσι, βουλεύονται καί σκοποΰσι, τά δε πραττόμενα πάντα τοιούτου γένους έστί, καί ούδέν ως έπος είπεΐν εξ ανάγκης τούτων), τά δ’ ως επί τό πολύ συμβαίνοντα καί ενδεχόμενα εκ τοιούτων ανάγκη ετέρων συλλογί-ζεσθαι, τά δ’ αναγκαία εξ αναγκαίων (δηλον δ’ ημΐν καί τούτο εκ τών άναλυτικών), φανερόν ότι εξ ών τά ενθυμήματα λέγεται, τά μεν αναγκαία έσται, τά δε πλεΐστα ώς επί τό πολύ, λέγεται γάρ ενθυμήματα εξ είκότων καί σημείων, ώστε
α πρώτοι : the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure.
b Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played a considerable part in political and naval affairs in support of the Spartans (412-407 h.c.), whom he afterwards offended, and by whom he is said to have been put to death.
e Anal. Ρrtorn, ϊ. 8, 13-14.
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person ; the second will obtain little credence, because it does not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. The necessary result then is that the enthymeme and the example are concerned with things which may, generally speaking, be other than they are, the example being a kind of induction and the enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from few premises, often from fewer than the regular a syllogism ; for if any one of these is -well known, there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can add it himself. For instance, to prove that Dorieus b was the victor in a contest at which the prize was a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory at the Olympic games ; there is no need to add that the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for everybody knows it.
But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which we judge and examine can be other than they arc, human actions, which are the subject of our deliberation and examination, being all of such a character and, generally speaking, none of them necessary ; since, further, facts which only generally happen or are merely possible can only be demonstrated by other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear from the Analytics c), it is evident that the materials from which enthymem.es are derived will be sometimes necessary, but for the most part only generally true ; and these materials being probabilities and signs, it follows that these two elements must corre-
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ανάγκη τούτων εκάτερον εκατερω ταύτό είναι.
15	το μεν γάρ είκός εστιν ως επί το πολύ γινόμενον, ούχ απλώς δε, καθάπερ ορίζονται τινες, αλλά τό περί τα ενδεχόμενα άλλως εχειν, ούτως εχον προς
1357	b όκεΐνο προς ο εΐκός, ως τό καθόλου προς τό κατά
16	μέρος· των δε σημείων τό μεν όντως εχει ως των καθ έκαστον τι προς τό καθόλου, τό Βε ως των καθόλου τι προς τό κατά μέρος, τούτων §e τό μεν αναγκάΐον τεκμήριον, τό δε μη άναγκαΐον
17	ανώνυμόν εστι κατά την διαφοράν, αναγκαία μεν οΰν λέγω εξ ών γίνεται συλλογισμός, διό καί τεκμηριον τό τοιοϋτον των σημείων εστιν όταν γάρ μη ενδεχεσθαι οϊωνται λϋσαι τό λεχθεν, τότε φέρειν οΐονται τεκμηριον ως δεδειγμενον καί πεπε-ρασμενον τό γάρ τεκμαρ καί πέρας ταύτόν εστι κατά την άρχαίαν γλώτταν.
18	“Εστι δε των σημείων τό μεν ως τό καθ’ έκαστον προς τό καθόλου ώδε, οΐον ει τις εϊπειεν σημεΐον είναι ότι οι σοφοί δίκαιοι, Σωκράτης γάρ σοφός ην καί δίκαιος, τούτο μεν οΰν σημεΐόν εστι, λυτόν δε, καν αληθές η τό είρημενον άσυλ-λόγιστον γάρ. τό δε, οΐον ει τις εϊπειεν σημεΐον ότι νοσεί, πυρεττει γάρ, η τετοκεν ότι γάλα εχει, άναγκαΐον. όπερ των σημείων τεκμηριον μόνον εστιν μόνον γάρ, αν αληθές η, άλυτόν εστιν. τό δε ω$> τό καθόλου προς τό κατά μέρος εχον, οΐον ει τις εϊπειεν, ότι πυρεττει, σημεΐον είναι, πυκνόν γάρ άναπνεΐ. λυτόν δε καί τοΰτο, καν αληθές η-
° That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct; only the τεκμήρια correspond to the necessary propositions, the other signs and the probabilities to the general or contingent propositions.
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spond to these two kinds of propositions, each to each.0 For that which is probable is that which generally happens, not however unreservedly, as some define it, but that which is concerned with tilings that may be other than they arc, being so related to that in regard to which it is probable as the universal to the particular. As to signs, some are related as the particular to the universal, others as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs are called tekmeria ; those which are not necessary have no distinguishing· name. I call those necessary signs from which a logical syllogism can be constructed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmerion ; for when people think that their arguments are irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward a tekmerion, something as it were proved and concluded ; for in the old language tekmar and peras have the same meaning (limit, conclusion).
Among signs, some are related as the particular to the universal; for instance, if one were to say that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. But if one were to say that it is a sign that a man is ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had a child because she has milk, this is a necessary sign. This alone among signs is a tekmerion ; for only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal to the particular, for instance, if one were to say that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because he breathes hard ; but even if the fact be true, this argument also can be refuted, for it is possible for
27
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ενδεχεται γάρ καί μη πυρεττοντα πνευστιάν, τί μεν ουν είκός εστι καί τί σημεΐον και τεκμηριον, και τί διαφερουσιν, εΐρηται μεν καί νυν μάλλον δε φανερώς καί περί τούτων, καί διά τίν αιτίαν τα μεν ασυλλόγιστα εστι τα δε συλλελογισμενα, εν τοΐς άναλυτικοις διώρισται περί αυτών.
JD ΙΙαράδειγμα δε ότι μεν εστιν επαγωγή καί περί ποια επαγωγή, εΐρηται. εστι δε οϋτε ως μέρος προς όλ ον ουθ' ως όλο ν προς μέρος ου θ' ως όλον προς όλον, ἀλλ’ ως μέρος προς μέρος, όμοιον προς όμοιον, όταν άμφω μεν η υπό το αυτό γένος, γνω-ριμώτερον δε θάτερον η θατερου, παράδειγμά εστιν. οΐον ότι επιβουλευει τυραννίδι Διονύσιος αϊτών την φυλακήν καί γάρ ΐίεισίστρατος πρότερον επιβουλευων ητει φυλακήν καί λαβών ετυράν-νευσε, καί Θεαγένης εν Μεγάροις' καί άλλοι όσους ϊσασι, παράδειγμα πάντες γίγνονται του Διονυσίου, ον ούκ ίσασί πω ει διά τούτο αιτεί, πάντα δε ταΰτα υπό τό αυτό καθόλου, ότι ό επιβουλευων τυραννίδι φυλακήν αιτεί.
1358	a Έ£ ών μεν οΰν λέγονται αι δοκοΰσαι είναι πίστεις
20	αποδεικτικοί, εΐρηται. τών δε ενθυμημάτων μεγίστη διαφορά καί μάλιστα λεληθυΐα σχεδόν πάντας εστιν ηπερ καί περί την διαλεκτικήν μέθοδον τών συλλογισμών τα μεν γάρ αυτών εστι κατά την ρητορικήν ώσπερ καί κατά την διαλεκτικήν μέθοδον τών συλλογισμών, τα δε κατ' άλλας τεχνας καί δυνάμεις, τα? μεν οϋσας τάς δ’ ουπω κατειλημμένος' διό καί λανθάνουσί τε, καί μάλλον άπτόμενοι κατά τρόπον μεταβαίνουσιν εξ αυτών.
‘28
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; in the Analytics a we have defined them more clearly and stated why some of them can be converted into logical syllogisms, while others cannot.
We have said that example is a kind of induction and with what kind of material it deals by way of induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both come under the same genus, but one of them is better known than the other. For example, to prove that Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and when they obtained what they asked for made themselves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yet know. All these examples are contained under the same universal proposition, that one who is aiming at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard.
We have now stated the materials of proofs which are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great difference between enthymemes has escaped the notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in the dialectical method of syllogisms. For some of them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some already existing and others not yet established. Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, the more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and
29
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μάλλον 8e σαφές εσται το λεγόμενον διά πλειόνων ρηθεν.
21	Κεγω γάρ δια λεκτικούς τε καί ρητορικούς συλλογισμούς είναι περί ών τούς τόπους λεγομεν * οΰτοι δ’ εισιν οι κοινή περί δικαίων και φυσικών και περί πολιτικών καί περί πολλών διαφερόντων εΐδει} οίον ό του μάλλον καί ηττον τόπος: ούδεν γάρ μάλλον εσται εκ τούτου συλλογίσασθαι η ενθύμημα είπεΐν περί δικαίων ή φυσικών η περί ότουοϋν' καίτοι ταϋτα εΐδε ι διαφέρει, ίδια δε όσα εκ τών περί έκαστον είδος καί γένος προτάσεων εστιν, οΐον περί φυσικών εΐσί προτάσεις εξ ών ούτε ενθύμημα ούτε συλλογισμός εστι περί τών ηθικών, καί περί τούτων άλλαι εξ ών ούκ εσται περί τών φυσικών' ομοίως δε τοϋτ εχει επί πάντων, κάκεΐνα μεν ού ποιήσει περί ούδεν γένος εμφρονα* περί ούδεν γάρ υποκείμενόν εστιν ταϋτα δε, δσω τις αν βελτιον εκλεγηται τάς προτάσεις, λήσει ποιήσας άλλην επιστήμην της διαλεκτικής καί ρητορικής' αν γάρ εντύχη άρχαΐς, ούκετι διαλεκτική ούδε ρητορική ἀλλ’ εκείνη εσται ης εχει τάς
22	άρχάς. εστι δε τα πλεΐστα τών ενθυμημάτων εκ τούτων τών ειδών λεγάμενα τών κατά μέρος καί ιδίων, εκ δε τών κοινών ελάττω. καθάπερ ουν καί εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς, καί ενταύθα διαιρετεον τών ενθυμημάτων τά τε εϊδη καί τούς τόπους εξ ών
α The common topics do not deal with particular subject matter, as the specific topics do. (n making use of the latter, the “better” (that is, in regard to a special science) the propositions chosen by a man, the more he will without knowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and become a professor of that special science whose first principles he has hit upon.
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at greater length.
I	mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms those which are concerned with what we call “ topics,” which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as the topic of the more or less, which will furnish syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, Physics, or any other science whatever, although these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the other hand are derived from propositions which are peculiar to each species or genus of things ; there are, for example, propositions about Physics which can furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with Ethics which will be useless for furnishing conclusions about Physics ; and the same holds good in all cases. The first kind of topics will not make a man practically wise about any particular class of things, because they do not deal with any particular subject matter ; but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in his choice of propositions, the more he will unconsciously produce a science quite different from Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has arrived at.® Most enthymemes are constructed from these specific topics, which are called particular and special, fewer from those that are common or universal. As then we have done in the Topics,b so here we must distinguish the specific and universal topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed.
6 Sophistici Elenchi (Fallacies9. This treatise is really the ninth and concluding part of the Topics.
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Α ηπτεον. λέγω δ’ είδη μεν τ ας καθ' έκαστον γένος ίδιας προτάσεις, τόπους δε τούς κοινούς ομοίως πάντων, πρότερον ούν εϊπωμεν περί των ειδών πρώτον δε λάβωμεν τα γένη τής ρητορικής, όπως διελόμενοι πόσα εστί, περί τούτων χωρίς λαμ-βάνωμεν τα στοιχεία καί τάς προτάσεις.
3.	Έστι 8e τής ρητορικής είδη τρία τον αριθμόν· τοσοΰτοι γάρ καί οι άκροαταί τών λόγων ύπ-άρχουσιν δντες. σνγκειται μεν γάρ εκ τριών ο λόγο?, εκ τε του λεγοντος καί περί ου λεγει καί ι3·Γ>8 b προς ον, καί τό τέλος προς τοΰτόν ἐστι, λέγω δε
2	τον ακροατήν, ανάγκη δε τον ακροατήν ή θεωρόν είναι ή κριτήν, κριτήν δε ή τών γεγενημενων ή τών μελλόντων, εστι δ’ ό μεν περί τών μελλόντων κρίνων οΐον εκκλησιαστής, ό δε περί τών γεγενημενων οΐον ό δικαστής, ό δε περί τής δυνάμεως ό
3	θεωρος· ω στ εξ ανάγκης αν εΐη τρία γένη τών λόγων τών ρητορικών, συμβουλευτικόν, δικανικόν, επιδεικτικόν.
Συμβουλής δε τό μεν προτροπή τό 8e αποτροπή· αει γάρ καί οι ιδία συμβουλεύοντες καί οι κοινή δη-μηγορούντες τούτων θάτερον ποιοΰσιν. δίκης δε τό μεν κατηγορία τό δ’ απολογία· τούτων γάρ όποτερονοΰν ποιεΐν ανάγκη τούς άμφισβητούντας. επιδεικτικού δε τό μεν έπαινος τό δε ψόγος.
4	Χρόνοι δε εκάστον τούτων είσί τω μεν συμβου-λεύοντι 6 μελλων (περί γάρ τών εσομενων συμβου-
“ Propositions (or premises), the name given to the two first statements in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn: All men arc mortal (major premise); Socrates is a inan (minor premise) ; therefore Socratr;s is mortal.
b All three kinds of hearers an* regarded as judges (the 32
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar to each class of things, by universal those common to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific topics, but before doing so let us ascertain the different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having determined their number, we may separately ascertain their elements and propositions.0
3. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, the subject of which he treats, and the person to whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom the end or object of the speech refers. Now the hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of things to come.6 For instance, a member of the general assembly is a judge of things to come ; the dicast, of things past ; the mere spectator, of the ability of the speaker. Therefore there are necessarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, forensic, and epideictic.
The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dissuasive ; for both those who give advice in private and those who speak in the assembly invariably either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either accusatory or defensive ; for litigants must necessarily either accuse or defend. The epideictic kind has for its subject praise or blame.
Further, to each of these a special time is appropriate :	to the deliberative the future,0 for the
mere spectator as a “ critic ”), although strictly κριτής should be limited to the law courts.
c In i. 6. 1 and 8. 7 the present is also mentioned as a time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric.
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λεύει η προτρέπων ή άποτρεπών), τω δε δικα-ζομένω 6 γενόμενος (περί γαρ των πεπραγμενών αει 6 μεν κατηγορεί 6 δε απολογείται), τω δ’ έπιδεικτικω κυριώτατος μεν 6 παρών· κατά γαρ τα υπάρχοντα επαινοΰσιν η φέγουσι πάντες, προσ-χρώνται 8ε πολλάκις καί τα γενόμενα άναμιμνήσ-κοντες καί τα μέλλοντα προεικάζοντες.
5	Τίλος δε εκάστοις τούτων έτερόν ἐστι, καί τρισϊν ούσι τρία, τω μεν συμβουλεύοντι τό συμφέρον καί βλαβερόν’ ό μεν γαρ προτρέπων ως βέλτιον συμβουλεύει, ο δε άποτρεπων ως χείρον άποτ ρέπει, τα δ’ άλλα προς τούτο συμπαραλαμ -βάνει, η δίκαιον η άδικον, η καλόν η αισχρόν’ τοΐς δε δικαζομένοις τό δίκαιον και τό άδικον, τα δ’ άλλα καί οΰτοι συμπαραλαμβάνουσι προς ταΰτα· τοΐς δ’ επαινοΰσι καί φεγουσι τό καλόν καί τό αισχρόν, τα δ’ άλλα καί οΰτοι προς ταΰτα επαναφέρουσιν.
6	σημεϊον δ’ ότι τό είρημένον εκάστοις τέλος· περί μεν γαρ των άλλων ένίοτε ούκ αν άμφισβητησαιεν, οιον ό δικαζόμενος ως ου γέγονεν η ως ούκ εβλα-φεν οτι δ’ αδικεί, ουδέ ποτ αν όμολογησειεν ούδέν γαρ αν εδει δίκης, ομοίως δε καί οι συμ-βουλεύοντες τα μεν άλλα πολλάκις προΐενται, ώς δε ασύμφορα συμβουλεύουσιν η απ' ωφελίμων άποτρέπουσιν ούκ αν όμολογησαιεν ως δ’ ούκ 34>
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always advises about things to come ; to the forensic the past, for it is always in reference to things done that one party accuses and the other defends ; to the epideictic most appropriately the present, for it is the existing condition of things that all those who praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or of the future by way of anticipating it.
Each of the three kinds has a different special end, and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there are three special ends. The end of the deliberative speaker is the expedient or harmful ; for he who exhorts recommends a course of action as better, and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker is the just or the unjust ; in this case also all other considerations are included as accessory. The end of those who praise or blame is the honourable and disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considerations to these. A sign that what I have stated is the end which each has in view is the fact that sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the other points. For example, a man on trial does not always deny that an act has been committed or damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit that the act is unjust ; for otherwise a trial would be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, although he often sacrifices everything else, will never admit that he is recommending what is inexpedient or is dissuading from what is useful ; but
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άδικον τους άστυγείτονας καταδουλοΰσθαι καί τούς μηδέν άδικουντας, πολλάκις ούδέν φροντί-1359a ζουσιν. ομοίως δέ και οι έπαινοΰντες και οι ψέγοντες ον σκοποΰσιν ει συμφέροντα επραξεν η βλαβερά, αλλά και εν επαινώ πολλάκις τιθέασιν οτι όλιγωρησας του αύτω λνσιτελονντος έπραξε τι καλόν, οϊον Άχιλλέα έπαινοΰσιν οτι έβοηθησε τω εταίρω ΐΐατρόκλω είδώς οτι δει αυτόν άποθανεΐν, εξόν ζην. τουτω δε ο μεν τοιοντος θάνατος κάλ-λιον, το δε ζην συμφέρον.
7	Φανερόν δε εκ των ειρημένων ότι ανάγκη περί τούτων εγειν πρώτον τ ας προτάσεις" τα γάρ τεκμήρια και τα ει κότα καί τα σημεία προτάσεις είσι ρητορικοί" δλως μεν γάρ συλλογισμός εκ προτάσεων ἐστι, το δ’ ενθύμημα συλλογισμός ἐστι
8	συνεστηκώς εκ των είρημένων προτάσεων. επεί δέ ούτε πραχθήναι οΐόν τε ούτε πραχθήσεσθαι τά αδύνατα άλλα τά δυνατά, ουδέ τά μη γενόμενα η μη έσόμενα ούχ οΐόν τε τα μεν πεπραχθαι τά δέ πραχθησεσθαι, άναγκαΐον καί τω σνμβονλευοντι καί τω δικαζόμενα) καί τω επιδεικτικω εγειν προτάσεις περί δυνατού καί αδυνάτου, καί ει γέγονεν η
9	μη, καί ει εσται η μη. ετι δ’ επεί άπαντες καί
0 The omission of ούκ before Άδικον has been suggested. The sense would then be : “ As to the injustice of enslaving ... he is quite indifferent.” There is no doubt a reference to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the island of Melos (416 n.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans during the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 84-116). The Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or wrong, which they said was only possible between equal powers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that had to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 36'
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they have done no harm, is not an act of injustice.® Similarly, those who praise or blame do not consider whether a man has done what is expedient or harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise that, disregarding his own interest, he performed some deed of honour. For example, they praise Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade Patroclus,6 knowing that he was fated to die, although he might have lived. To him such a death was more honourable, although life was more expedient.
From what has been said it is evident that the orator must first have in readiness the propositions on these three subjects.0 Now, necessary signs, probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally a consists of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism composed of the propositions above mentioned. Again, since what is impossible can neither have been done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and since what has not taken place nor will take place can neither have been done nor will be done, it is necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to have in readiness propositions dealing with the possible and the impossible, and as to whether anything has taken place or will take place, or not. Further, since all, whether they praise or blame,
(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as a specious justification for the policy of might.
b To protect his body and avenge his death {Iliad, xviii.).
c The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their contraries.
d : or, reading ό'λο?, “ the syllogism as a whole.”
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έπαινοΰντες καί φέγοντες καί προτρέποντες καί αποτρεποντες καί κατηγοροΰντες καί απολογούμενοι ου μόνον τα είρημένα δεικνυναι πειρώνται άλλα καί ότι μέγα η μικρόν τό αγαθόν η τό κακόν η τό καλόν η τό αισχρόν η τό δίκαιον η τό άδικον, η καθ’ αυτά Λέγοντες η προς άλληλα άντιτταραβάλ-λοντες, δηλον ότι δε'οι αν καί περί μεγέθους καί μικρότατος καί του μείζονος καί του ελάττονος προτάσεις έχειν, καί καθόλου καί περί έκαστου, οΐον τί μεΐζον αγαθόν η ελαττον η αδίκημα η δικαίωμα· ομοίως δε καί περί των άλλων, περί ών μεν ουν εξ ανάγκης δει λαβεΐν τάς προτάσεις, εΐρηται· μετά δε ταΰτα διαιρετεον ιδία περί εκάστου τούτων, οΐον περί ών συμβουλή καί περί ών οι επιδεικτικοί λόγοι, τρίτον δε περί ών αι δίκαι.
4.	Τίρώτον μεν ουν ληπτεον περί ποια άγαθά η κακά ό συμβουλευων συμβουλεύει, επειδή ου περί άπαντα άλλ’ όσα ενδέχεται καί γενέσθαι καί μη.
2	όσα δε εξ άνάγκης η έστίν η έσται η αδύνατον είναι η γενέσθαι, περί δε τούτων ούκ έστι συμβουλή.
3	ουδέ δη περί των ενδεχομένων απάντων έστι γάρ καί φύσει ενια καί άπό τύχης γινόμενα άγαθά των ενδεχομένων καί γίγνεσθαι καί μη, περί ών ούδέν προ έργου τό συμβουλευειν αλλά δηλον ότι περί όσων ἐστι τό βουλεύεσθαι. τοιαϋτα δ’ έστίν όσα πέφυκεν άνάγεσθαι εις ημάς, καί ών η άρχη της γενέσεως έφ* η μιν έστίν μέχρι γάρ τούτου σκοπού-
1359	b μεν, έως αν ευρωμεν ει ημΐν δυνατά η άδυνατα πράξαι.
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only endeavour to prove what we have stated, but also that the same things, whether good or bad, honourable or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, either in themselves or when compared with each other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the orator to be ready with propositions dealing with greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, both universally and in particular ; for instance, which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice or justice ; and similarly with regard to all other subjects. We have now stated the topics concerning which the orator must provide himself with propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between each of them individually, that is, what the three kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and forensic, are concerned with.
iTAVelnust first ascertain about what kind of good or bad things the deliberative orator advises, since he cannot do so about everything, but only about things which may possibly happen or not. Everything which of necessity either is or will be, or which cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of things that are possible advice is not universally appropriate ; for they include certain advantages, natural and accidental, about which it is not worth while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is limited to those subjects about which we take counsel ; and such are all those which can naturally be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose origination is in our own power ; for our examination is limited to finding out whether such things are possible or impossible for us to perform.
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4	Κα#’ έκαστον μεν οΰν ακριβώς διαριθμήσασθαι και διαλαβεΐν εις είδη περί ών εΐώθασι χρήματίζειν, ετι δ’ δσον ενδέχεται περί αυτών διορία αι κατά την αλήθειαν, ου δει κατά τον παρόντα καιρόν ζητεΐν διά τό μήτε τής ρητορικής είναι τέχνης ἀλλ’ εμ-φρονεστέρας και μάλλον αληθινής, πολλώ δε πλείω δεδόσθαι καί νυν αυτή τών οικείων θεοψημάτων
5	δπερ γάρ καί πρότερον είρηκότες τυγχάνομεν, αληθές εστιν, ότι ή ρητορική συγκειται μεν εκ τε τής αναλυτικής επιστήμης καί τής περί τα ήθη. πολιτικής, όμοια δ’ έστί τα μεν τή διαλεκτική τα
6	8e τοΐς σοφιστικοΐς λόγοις. οσω δ’ αν τις ή την διαλεκτικήν ή ταυτην μή καθάπερ αν δυνάμεις ἀλλ’ επιστήμας πέφαται κατασκευάζειν, λήσεται τήν φυσιν αυτών άφανίσας τω μεταβαίνειν επισκευά-ζων εις επιστήμας υποκειμένων τινών πραγμάτων,
7	αλλά μή μόνον λόγων, όμως δ’ όσα προ 'έργου μέν ἐστι διελεΐν, ετι δ’ ύπολείπει σκέφιν τή πολιτική επιστήμη, εΐπωμεν καί νυν.
Ιόχεδ ον γάρ, περί ών βουλευονται πάντες καί περί α άγορευουσιν οι συμβουλευοντες, τα μέγιστα τυγχάνει πέντε τον αριθμόν οντα% ταΰτα δ’ έστί περί τε πόρων, καί πολέμου καί ειρήνης, ετι 8e περί φυλακής τής χώρας, καί τών είσαγομένων καί εξαγομένων, καί περί νομοθεσίας.
8	'Ώστε περί μέν πόρων τον μέλλοντα συμβου-λευσειν δέοι αν τάς προσόδους τής πόλεως είδέναι τινες καί πόσαι, όπως είτε τις παραλείπεται προσ-τεθή καί ει τις ελάττων αύξηθή, ετι δε τάς δα-
α The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientific demonstration.
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, since this is not the function of the rhetorical art but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry have already been assigned to it. For what we have said before is true α : that Rhetoric is composed of analytical science and of that branch of political science which is concerned with Ethics, and that it resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering their character, by crossing over into the domain of sciences,6 whose subjects are certain definite things, not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present we may mention such matters as it is worth while to analyse, while still leaving much for political science to investigate.
Now, we may say that the most important subjects about which all men deliberate and deliberative orators harangue, are five in number, to wit : ways and means, war and peace, the defence of the country, imports and exports, legislation.
Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice on ways and means should be acquainted with the nature and extent of the State resources, so that if any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in-
b Taking eis έπιστήμας with μεταβαίνει. If taken with έτησκενάξων, the sense will be :	“ by changing his ground
(μεταβαίνειν being used absolutely) while altering their characters from faculties to sciences.”
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ττ αν ας της νόλ€ως ανάσας, οντος el τις νζρίβργος άφαιρβθί) καί el τις μ€ΐζων όλάττων γόνηταί’ ου γαρ μόνον ν ρος τα ύνάρχοντα νροστιθάντβς ν λου-σιώτ€ροι γίνονται, άλλα και άφαιροϋντ€ς των 8α-νανημάτων, ταΰτα δ’ ου μόνον όκ της vepl τα 18ια όμνβιρίας όνόόχεται συνοράν, άλΧ άναγκαΐον και των ναρά τοΐς άλλοις βύρημόνων ιστορικόν elvai νρός την vepl τούτων συμβουλήν.
9	Ilepi 8e νολόμου καί βίρηνης την 8υναμιν el8evαι της νόλ€ως, όνόση Τ6 ύνάρχ€ΐ η8η και νόσην ev-8όχ€ται ύνάρξαι, και νοία τις η τ€ ύνάρχουσά ἐστι και ητις όν8όχ€ται vpoayeveadai, ότι 8e νολέμους τινας και νώς veiτολόμηκ€ν. ου μόνον 8e της οικ€ιας νόλεως άλλα καί των ομόρων ταΰτα άναγκαΐον el8evai, και νρός οΰς evi8o£ov νολ€μ€ΐν, όνως νρός μόν τους κρΧιττους €ΐρην€υηται} νρός δε τούς 1360 a ηττους ev’ αύτοϊς η τό νολ€μβΐν. καί τάς 8υνάμβις, νότερον ομοιαι η άνόμοιαι· 0στι γαρ καί ταυτη νλεον€κτ€ΐν η βλαττοΰσθαι. άναγκαΐον Se καί νρός ταΰτα μη μόνον τούς οίκ€ΐους νολόμους τeΘeω-ρηκόναι άλλο, καί τούς των ά?ιλων, νώς άνοβαί-νουσιν άνό γαρ των όμοιων τα όμοια γίγνβσθαι νόφυκ€ν.
10	Έτι δε vepi φυλακής τής χώρας μη λavθάveιv νώς φυλάττ€ται, άλλα καί τό νλήθος eiSevai τής φυλακής καί τό €ΐ8ος καί τούς τόνους τών φυλακ-
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should know all the expenses of the State, that if any is superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only by adding to what they already possess, but also by cutting down expenses. Of these tilings it is not only possible to acquire a general view from individual experience, but in view of advising concerning them it is further necessary to be well informed about what has been discovered among others.
In regard to Avar and peace, the orator should be acquainted with the power of the State, how great it is already and how great it may possibly become ; of what kind it is already and what additions may possibly be made to it ; further, what wars it has waged and its conduct of them. These things he should be acquainted with, not only as far as his own State is concerned, but also in reference to neighbouring States, and particularly those with whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, and in regard to the weaker, the decision as to making -war on them may be left to his own State. Again, he should know whether their forces are like or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or disadvantage may lie. With reference to these matters he must also have examined the results, not only of the Avars carried on by his own State, but also of those carried on by others ; for similar results naturally arise from similar causes.
Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he should not be ignorant how it is carried on ; he should know both the strength of the guard, its character, and the positions of the guard-houses
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τηρίων (τούτο δ’ αδύνατον μή έμπειρον όντα τής χώρας), ΐν' είτ ελάττων ή φυλακή προστεθή καί ει τις περίεργος άφαιρεθή καί τούς επιτηδείους τόπους τηρώσι μάλλον.
11	Έτι 8e περί τροφής, πόση δαπάνη ικανή τή πόλει καί ποια ή αυτού τε γιγνομένη καί είσαγώγιμος, καί τίνων τ' εξαγωγής δέονται καί τίνων εισαγωγής, ΐνα προς τούτους και συνθήκαι καί συμβολαι γί-γνωνται· προς δύο γάρ διαφυλάττειν άναγκαΐον ανέγκλητους τούς πολίτας, πρός τε τούς κρείττους και προς τούς εις ταΰτα χρησίμους.
12	EiV δ’ ασφάλειαν άπαντα μεν ταΰτα άναγκαΐον δύνασθαι Θεωρεΐν, ούκ ελάχιστον δε περί νομοθεσίας επαΐειν εν γάρ τοΐς νόμοις εστίν ή σωτηρία τής πόλεως, ώστ' άναγκαΐον είδέναι πόσα τ' έστί πολιτειών είδη, και ποια συμφέρει έκαστη, και υπό τίνων φθείρεσθαι πέφυκε καί οικείων τής πολιτείας καί εναντίων, λέγω δε τό ύπό οικείων φθείρεσθαι, οτι 'έξω τής βέλτιστης πολιτείας αι άλλαι πάσαι καί άνιέμεναι καί έπιτεινόμεναι φθείρονται, οΐον δημοκρατία ου μόνον άνιεμένη άσθενεστέρα γίνεται ώστε τέλος ήξει εις ολιγαρχίαν, άλλα καί επιτεινομένη σφόδρα, ώσπερ καί ή γρυπότης καί ή σιμότης ου μόνον άνιέμενα έρχεται εις τό μέσον, άλλα καί σφόδρα γρυπά γινόμενα ή σιμά οϋτω διατίθεται ώστε
α τούτο vs : those who will receive exports and send imports.
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient it may be increased, ox· if any is superfluous it may be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to suitable positions.
Again, in regard to food, he should know what amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the State ; what kind of food is produced at home or can be imported ; and what exports and imports are necessary, in order that contracts and agreements may be made with those a who can furnish them ; for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from reproach in their relations with two classes of people —those who are stronger and those who are useful for commercial purposes.
With a view to the safety of the State, it is necessary that the orator should be able to judge of all these questions, but an understanding of legislation is of special importance, for it is on the laws that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore he must know how many forms of government there are ; what is expedient for each ; and the natural causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to the particular form of government or opposed to it. By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean that, with the exception of the perfect form of government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it is altered to such an extent that even the likeness
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13	μηδε μυκτήρα δοκεΐν είναι,, χρήσιμον δε προς τάς νομοθεσίας τδ μη μόνον επαίειν τις πολιτεία συμφέρει εκ των παρεληλνθότων θεωρούντι, αλλά και τας παρά τοΐς άλλοις ειδεναι, αι ποΐαι τοΐς ποίοις άρμόττουσιν. ώστε δήλον οτι προς μεν την νομοθεσίαν αι της γης περίοδοι χρήσιμοι (εντεύθεν γάρ λαβεΐν εστι τούς των εθνών νόμους), προς δε τάς πολιτικάς συμβουλάς αι των περί τάς πράξεις γραφόντων ιστορίαν άπαντα δε ταϋτα πολιτικής άλλ’ ου ρητορικής εργον εστίν.
1300b ΥΙερί ών μεν ουν εχειν δει τον μέλλοντα συμβου-λεύειν, τα μέγιστα τοσαΰτά ἐστιν εξ ών δε δει καί περί τούτων καί περί των άλλων προτρεπειν ή άποτρεπειν, λέγωμεν πάλιν.
5.	Σχεδόν δε καί ιδία εκάστω καί κοινή πάσι σκοπός τις εστίν, ου στοχαζόμενοι καί αίρουν ται καί φευγουσιν καί τουτ’ εστίν εν κεφαλαία) είπεΐν
2	ή τ* ευδαιμονία καί τα μόρια αυτής, ώστε παραδείγματος χάριν λάβωμεν τί εστιν ως απλώς είπεΐν ή ευδαιμονία, καί εκ τίνων τα μόρια ταύτης' περί γάρ ταύτης καί τών εις ταύτην συντεινόντων καί τών εναντίων ταύτη αι τε προτροπαί καί αι άπο-τροπαί πάσαί είσιν τα μεν γάρ παρασκευάζοντα ταύτην ή τών μορίων τι, ή μεΐζον άντ’ ελάττονος ποιοϋντα, δει πράττειν, τα δε φθείροντα ή εμ-ποδίζοντα ή τα εναντία ποιοϋντα μη πράττειν.
3	’Έστω δη ευδαιμονία εύπραξία μετ’ αρετής, ή αύτάρκεια ζωής, ή ό βίος 6 μετ’ ασφαλείας ήδιατος,
α This rendering, although convenient, hardly represents
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of a nose is lost. Moreover, with reference to acts of legislation, it is useful not only to understand what form of government is expedient by judging in the light of the past, but also to become acquainted with those in existence in other nations, and to learn what kinds of government are suitable to what kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for legislation books of travel are useful, since they help us to understand the laws of other nations, and for political debates historical works.® All these things, however, belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric.
Such, then, are the most important questions upon which the would-be deliberative orator must be well informed. Now let us again state the sources whence we must derive our arguments for exhortation or discussion on these and other questions.
5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all have some aim, in the attainment of which they choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly stated, is happiness and its component parts. Therefore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its parts consist in ; for all who exhort or dissuade discuss happiness and the things which conduce or are detrimental to it. For one should do the things which procure happiness or one of its parts, or increase instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing those things which destroy or hinder it or bring about what is contrary to it.
Let us then define happiness as well-being combined with virtue, or independence of life, or the life that is most agreeable combined with security, or
the Greek, which, literally translated, is “ the investigations of those who write about human actions ” (cf. ιστορικός, § 8).
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ή ζύθ-ηνία κτημάτων καί σωμάτων μετά δυνάμεως φυλακτικής τε καί πρακτικής τούτων· σχεδόν γάρ τούτων εν η πλείω την ευδαιμονίαν όμολογοΰσιν
4	είναι άπαντες. ει δη εστιν η ευδαιμονία τοιοΰτον, ανάγκη αυτής είναι μέρη εύγενειαν, πολυφιλίαν, χρηστοφιλίαν, πλούτον, εύτεκνί αν, πολυτεκνίαν, ευγηρίαν, ετι τάς του σώματος άρετάς, οΐον ύγίειαν, κάλλος, ίσχύν, μεγεθος, δύναμιν αγωνιστικήν, δόξαν, τιμήν, ευτυχίαν, αρετήν ούτω γάρ αν αύταρκεσ-τατος είη, ει ύπάρχοι αύτω τά τ' εν αύτω καί τα εκτός αγαθά’ ου γάρ εστιν άλλα παρά ταϋτα. εστι δ’ εν αύτω μεν τά περί φυχήν καί τά εν σώμα τι, εξ ω δε εύγενεια καί φίλοι καί χρήματα καί τιμή. ετι δε προσήκειν οίόμεθα δυνάμεις ύπάρχειν καί τύχην’ ούτω γάρ αν ασφαλέστατος 6 βίος είη. λάβωμεν τοίνυν ομοίως καί τούτων έκαστον τί εστιν.
5	Έ,ύγενεια μεν οΰν εστιν εθνει μεν καί πόλει το ,αύτόχθονας ή αρχαίους είναι, καί ηγεμόνας τούς πρώτους επιφανείς, καί πολλούς επιφανείς γεγονέναι εξ αύτών επί τοΐς ζηλουμενοις· ιδία δε εύ-γενεια ή απ’ άνδρών ή από γυναικών, καί γνησιότης απ' άμφοΐν, καί ώσπερ επί πόλεως τούς τε πρώτους γνωρίμους ή επ' αρετή ή πλούτω ή άλλω τω των τιμωμένων, καί πολλούς επιφανείς εκ του γένους καί άνδρας καί γυναίκας καί νέους καί πρεσ-βυτερους. * 6
α This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satisfactory. Jebb translates “ a flourishing state . . . of body.”
6 Or, “bring about,” “effect them.” c i.e. of mind and body ; or δυνάμει may mean “ positions of authority and influence.”
d This was a favourite boast of the Athenians.
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abundance of possessions and slaves,® combined with power to protect and make use of them 6 ; for nearly all men admit that one or more of these things constitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth,.'' good children, numerous children, a good old age ; further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man would be entirely independent, provided he possessed all internal and external goods ; for there are no others. Internal goods are those of mind and body; external goods are noble birth, friends, wealth, honour. To these we think should be added certain capacities c and good luck; for on these conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now in the same way define each of these in detail.
Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, means that its members or inhabitants are sprung from the soil,d or of long standing ; that its first members were famous as leaders, and that many of their descendants have been famous for qualities that are highly esteemed. In the case of private in- y dividuals, noble birth is derived from either the father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, it means that its founders were distinguished for virtue, or wealth, or any other of the tilings that men honour, and tliat a number of famous persons, both men and women, young and old, belong to the family.
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6	Έιύτεκνία δε καί πολυτεκνία ούκ άδηλα· εστι δε 1361a τφ κοινω μεν, νεότης αν η πολλή καί αγαθή, αγαθή
δε κατ’ αρετήν σώματος, οΐον μεγεθος κάλλος ίσχύν δύναμιν αγωνιστικήν· φυγής δε σωφροσύνη και άνδρία νέου άρε ται. ιδία δε εύτεκνία και πολυτεκνία τδ τα ίδια τέκνα πολλά καί τοιαΰτα είναι, καί θήλεα καί άρρενα· θηλειών δε αρετή σώματος μεν κάλλος καί μεγεθος, φυγής δε σωφροσύνη καί φιλεργία άνευ ανελευθερίας, ομοίως δε καί ιδία καί κοινή καί κατ* άνδρας καί κατά γυναίκας δει ζητεΐν έκαστον ύπάργειν των τοιουτων οσοις γάρ τα κατά γυναίκας φαΰλα ώσπερ Λακεδαιμονίοις, σγεδόν κατά το ή'μισν ούκ εύδαιμονοΰσιν.
7	Πλούτου δε μέρη νομίσματος πλήθος, γήζ, γωρίων κτήσις, ετι δε επίπλων κτήσις καί βοσκημάτων καί ανδραπόδων πλήθει καί μεγεθει καί κάλλει διαφερόντων, ταΰτα δε πάντα καί ασφαλή καί ελευθερία καί γρήσιμα. εστι δε γρήσιμα μεν μάλλον τά κάρπιμα, ελευθερία δε τα προς άπό-λαυσιν κάρπιμα δε λέγω άφ’ ών αι πρόσοδοι, απολαυστικά δε άφ’ ών μηδέν παρά τήν γρήσιν γίγνεται, ο τι καί άζιον. ορος δε άσφαλείας μεν τό ενταύθα καί ούτω κεκτήσθαι ώστ εφ’ αύτω είναι τήν γρήσιν αυτών του δε οικεία είναι όταν εφ’ αύτω ή άπαλ-λοτριώσαι ή μή, λέγω δε άπαλλοτρίωσιν δόσιν καί
α dveXevOepiα : literally, qualities unbecoming to a free man or woman, ungenUemanly, unladylike ; hence, mean, servile, sordid.
b A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in the Politics (ii. !). 5): “ Further, the looseness (dveois) of the Spartan women is injurious both to the purpose of the constitution and the well-being of the State . . . their life is one of absolute luxury and intemperance ” (compare Euripides, Andromache, 595-6 “even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 50
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The blessing of good children and numerous children needs little explanation. For the commonwealth it consists in a large number of good young men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests ; the moral excellences of a young man are self-control and courage. For the individual it consists in a number of good children of his own, both male and female, and such as we have described. Female bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, free from servility.® The object of both the individual and of the community should be to secure the existence of each of these qualities in both men and women; for all those States in which the character of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,6 may be considered only half-happy.
Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership of land and properties, and further of movables, cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. Property that is productive is more useful, but that which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. By productive I mean that which is a source of income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage beyond the use of it — at least, none worth mentioning. Security may be defined as possession of property in such places and on such conditions that the use of it is in our own hands ; and ownership as the right of alienation or not,c by which I mean giving
could not be chaste ”). The opinion of Xenophon and Plutarch is much more favourable.
e ή μή: in the ms. readings these words follow του οικεία εἶναι : “ ownership or non-ownership.” The alteration is Spengel’s.
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πράσιν. ὅλως δε το πλουτεΐν ἐστιν εν τω χρήσθαι μάλλον ή iv τω κεκτήσθ αι· καί γάρ ή ενεργειά ἐστι των τοιουτων καί ή χρήσις πλοΰτος.
8	Εόδο^ία δ’ ἐστι το ύπο πάντων σπουδαΐον ύπο-λαμβάνεσθαι, ή τοιοϋτόν τι εχειν ου πάντως εφίενται ή οι πολλοί ἡ οι αγαθοί ἡ οι φρόνιμοι.
9	Τιμή δ’ ἐστι μεν σημεΐον ευεργετικής δόξης, τιμώνται δε δικαίως μεν και μάλιστα οι εύεργετη-κότες, ου μην άλλα τιμάται καί 6 δυνάμενος εύεργε-τεΐν ευεργεσία δε η εις σωτηρίαν καί όσα αίτια του είναι, η εις πλούτον, η εις τι των άλλων αγαθών, ών μη ραδία η κτησις η ολως η ενταύθα η ποτε' πολλοί γάρ διά μικρά δοκοϋντα τιμής τυγχάνουσιν, άλλ’ οι τόποι καί οι καιροί αίτιοι, μόρη δε τιμής θυσίαι, μνημαι εν μετροις καί άνεν μέτρων, γέρα, τεμενη, προεδρίαι, τάφοι, εικόνες, τροφαί δη-μόσιαι, τά βαρβαρικά, οΐον προσκυνήσεις καί εκστάσεις, δώρα τά ιrap εκάστοις τίμια, καί γάρ το δώρόν εστι κτήματος δόσις καί τιμής σημεΐον, διά καί οι φιλοχρήματοι καί οι φιλότιμοι εφίενται
13611» αυτών άμφοτεροις γάρ εχει ών δέονται· καί γαρ κτήμά εστιν, ου εφίενται οι φιλοχρήματοι, καί τιμήν εχει, ου οι φιλότιμοι.
10	Σώματος δέ αρετή ύγίεια, αυτή δε ούτως ώστε άνόσους είναι χρωμενους τοΐς σώμασιν πολλοί γάρ ύγιαίνουσιν ώσπερ Ήροδικος λεγεται, οΰς ούδείς
° epcp-ytia : realization in action or fact. b Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gymnastics (r. 420 n.c.). He is said to have made his patients walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. He was satirized by Plato and by his old pupil Hippo-
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being wealthy consists rather in use than in possession; for the actualization0 and use of such things is wealth.
A good reputation consists in being considered a man of worth by all, or in possessing something of such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or the men of practical wisdom desire it.
Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; and those who have already done good are justly and above all honoured, not but that he who is capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good relates either to personal security and all the causes of existence ; or to wealth ; or to any other good things which are not easy to acquire, either in any conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time ; for many obtain honour for things that appear trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all gifts which are highly prized in each country. For a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token of honour ; wherefore gifts are desired by the ambitious and by those who are fond of money, since they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour for the former ; so that they furnish both with what they want.
Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind that when exercising the body we are free from sickness ; for many are healthy in the way Herodicus 6 is said to have been,'whom no one would consider
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed (c/. ii. 23. 29).
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αν εύδαιμονίσειε της ύγιείας διά το πάντων άπ-εχεσθαι των ανθρωπίνων η των πλείστων.
11	Κάλλος δε ετερον καθ' εκάστην ηλικίαν ἐστιν· veov μεν ουν κάλλος το προς τούς πόνους χρήσιμον εχειν το σώμα τους τε προς δρόμον και προς βίαν, ήδύν όντα ίδεΐν προς άπόλανσιν, διό οι πενταθλοι κάκιστοι, ότι προς βίαν καί προς τάχος άμα πεφυ-κασιν άκμάζοντος δε προς μεν πόνους τούς πολεμικούς, ήδύν δε είναι δοκεΐν μετά φοβερότητος· γεροντος 8e προς μεν πόνους τούς αναγκαίους ικανόν, άλυπον δε διά το μηδέν ’όχειν ών το γήρας λωβάται.
12	Ισχύς δ’ εστί μεν δυναμις του κινειν ετερον ως βούλεται, ανάγκη δε κινειν ετερον η ελκοντα η ώθοΰντα η αϊροντα η πιεζοντα η συνθλίβοντα, ώστε 6 ισχυρός η πόσιν η τούτων τισίν εστιν ισχυρός.
13	Μεγέθους 8e αρετή το ύπερεχειν κατά μήκος καί βάθος καί πλάτος των πολλών τοσουτω μείζονι ώστε μη βραδυτέρας ποιεΐν τάς κινήσεις διά την υπερβολήν.
14	’Αγωνιστική δε σώματος αρετή σύγκειται εκ μεγέθους καί ισχύος καί τάχους’ καί γάρ 6 ταχύς ισχυρός εστιν ό γάρ δυνάμενος τα σκέλη ριπτεΐν πως καί κινειν ταχύ καί πόρρω δρομικός, ό δε θλίβειν καί κατεχειν παλαιστικός, ό δε ώσαι τή
° Five contests :	jumping, running, discus-throwing,
javelin-throwing, wrestling.
b Or simply, “ freedom from pain ” (§ 15).
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happy in the matter of health, because they are obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human enjoyments.
Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring ' all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the pentathlum ° are most beautiful, because they are" naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swiftness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the toils of war, in being pleasant to look upon and at the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty consists in being naturally adapted to contend with unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance 6 to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable v accompaniments of old age.
Strength consists in the power of moving another as one wills, for which purpose it is necessary to pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do all or some of these things.
Excellence of stature consists in being superior to most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such proportion as not to render the movements of the body slower as the result of excess.
Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, strength, and swiftness of foot; for to be swift is to be strong. For one Λνΐιο is able to throw his legs about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with long strides, makes a good runner ; one who can hug and grapple, a good wrestler ; one who can thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ;
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πληγή πυκτικός, ὅ 8’ άμφοτεροις τούτοις παγ-κρατιαστικός, 6 δε πάσι πένταθλος.
15	Ευγηρία 8’ ἐστι βραχύτης γήρως μετ’ άλνπίας’ οϋτε γάρ ει ταχύ γηράσκει, εύγηρως, οϋτ’ εΐ μόγις μεν λυπηρώς 8ε'. εστι 8ε καί εκ των του σώματος αρετών καί τύχης· μη ανοσος γάρ ών μη8ε ισχυρός ούκ εσται απαθής οόδ’ άλυπος καί πολυχρόνιος άνευ τύχης 8ιαμείνειεν αν. εστι 8ε τις καί χωρίς ισχύος καί ύγιείας άλλη 8ύναμις μακροβιότητος’ πολλοί γάρ άνευ των του σώματος αρετών μακρόβιοι είσιν άλλ’ ούδεν ή άκριβολογία χρήσιμος ή περί τούτων εις τα νυν.
16	Πολυφιλία 8ε καί χρηστοφιλία ούκ ά8ηλα του φίλου ώρισμενου, ότι εστίν ό τοιοΰτος φίλος οστις α οΐεται αγαθά είναι εκείν ω, πρακτικός ἐστιν αυτών δι’ εκείνον, ω 8ή πο?λοί τοιοΰτοι, πολύ-φιλος, ώ 8ε καί επιεικείς άνδρες, χρηστόφιλος.
17	Ευτυχία 8’ εστίν, ών ή τύχη αγαθών αιτία, ταΰτα 1302 a γίγνεσθαι καί ύπάρχειν ή πάντα ή τα πλεΐστα ή τα
μέγιστα, αιτία 8’ εστίν ή τύχη εν ίων μεν ών καί αι τεχναι, πολλών 8ε καί άτεχνων, οΐον όσων ή φύσις (εν8εχεται 8e καί παρά φύσιν είναι)’ ύγιείας μεν γάρ τέχνη αιτία, κάλλους 8ε καί μεγέθους
° Α combination of w restling and boxing. b The results of art and the results due to nature are often assisted (or hindered) by the interference of the irregular operations of fortune or chance. Health may be the result of fortune, «as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a drug taken by chance, one not prescribed by the physician); beauty and strength, of fortune as well as nature. It is parenthetically remarked that fortune may also produce unnatural monstrosities. The removal of the brackets and the substitution of a comma for the colon after φύσα have 56
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the pancratium,® he who excels in all for the pentathlum.
A happy old age is one that comes slowly with freedom from pain ; for neither one who rapidly grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never be free from suffering, nor will he live long and painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health and strength, however, there is a power of vitality in certain cases ; for many live long who are not endowed with bodily excellences. But a minute examination of such questions is needless for the present purpose.
The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is easy to understand from the definition of a friend. A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has many friends ; if they are virtuous, he has worthy friends.
Good fortune consists in the acquisition or possession of either all, or the most, or the most important of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now fortune is the cause of some things with which the arts also are concerned, and also of many which have nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due to nature (though it is possible that the results of fortune may be contrary to nature) ; for art is a cause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.6
been suggested. The meaning would then be : “ for instance, such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary to nature.”
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φύσις, ολως δε τα τοιαΰτα τών αγαθών icrrlv από τύχης, όφ' οις όστίν ό φθόνος. Ισπ δε και των παρά, λόγον αγαθών αιτία τύχη, οΐον el οι άλλοι αισχροί άδζλφοί, 6 8e καλός, ή οι άλλοι μη ei8ov τον θησαυρόν, 6 δ’ evpev, η el τον πλησίον 0τυχ€ τό βόλος, τούτου δό μη, η el μη rj00e μόνος αει φοιτών, οι δό άπαξ όλθόντ€ς δΐ€φθάρησαν πάντα γάρ τα τοιαΰτα €υτυχηματα 8οKeϊ elvai.
18	IIe/31 δό apeTης, όπ€ΐπep οσιότατος ό ιrepi τούς όπαίνους τόπος, όταν 7re/n όπαίνου ποιώμ€0α τον λόγον, TOTe 8ιοριστόον.
6.	μόν οΰν 8ei στοχά^σθαι προτρόποντα ως όσο μόνων η υπαρχόντων, καί ών άποτρόποντα, φαν€ρόν τα γάρ όναντία τούτων όστίν. όπ€ΐ δό πpoKenai τω σνμβονλ€υοντι σκοπός τό συμφόρον, βουλ€υονται δό ου 7repi του τόλους άλλα 7repi τών προς τό τόλος, ταΰτα δ’ όστί τα συμφόροντα κατά τάς πράξ€ΐς, τό δό συμφόρον αγαθόν, ληπτόον αν eh] στοιχεία 7Γ€/η αγαθού καί συμφόροντος άπλώς.
2	’Έστω 8η αγαθόν ο αν αυτό όαυτοϋ eveKa η alpeTov, καί ου eveKa άλλο αίρουμ€0α, καί ου όφ'ΐ€ται πάντα η πάντα τα αϊσθησιν όχοντα η νοΰν, η el λάβοι νοΰν. καί όσα 6 νοΰς αν όκάστω άπο8οίη, καί όσα 6 π€ρί όκαστον νοΰς άποδίδωσιν όκάστω, τοΰτό όστιν όκάστω αγαθόν, καί ου παρόντος eo διακειται και αύτάρκως όχ€ΐ, καί τό αύταρκ€ς, καί
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from fortune are such as excite envy. Fortune is also a cause of those goods which are beyond, calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all ugly, while he is handsome ; they did not see the -treasure, while he found it ; the arrow hit one who stood by and not the man aimed at ; or, one who frequented a certain place was the only one who did not go there on a certain occasion, while those who went there then for the first time met their death. All such instances appear to be examples of good fortune.
The definition of virtue, with which the topic of praise is most closely connected, must be left until we come to treat of the latter.
6. It is evident, then, what things, likely to happen or already existing, the orator should aim at, when exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, not about the end, but about the means to the end, which are the things which are expedient in regard to our actions ; and since, further, the expedient is good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of good and expedient in general.
Let us assume good to be Avhatever is desirable for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose something else ; that which is the aim of all things, or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or would be, if they could acquire the latter. Whatever reason might assign to each and whatever reason does assign to each in individual cases, that is good for each ; and that whose presence makes a man fit and also independent ; and independence in
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το ποιητικόν η φυλακτικόν των τοιούτων, και ω ακολουθεί τα τοιαύτα, και τα κωλυτικά των εναν-τίων και τα φθαρτικά.
3	’Ακολουθεί δε δίχως· η γάρ άμα η ύστερον, οΐον τω μεν μανθάνειν τδ επίστασθαι ύστερον, τω δε ύγιαίνειν τδ ζην άμα. και τα ποιητικά τριχώς, τα μεν ως τδ ύγιαίνειν ύγιείας, τα δε ως σιτία ύγιείας, τα δε ως τδ γυμνάζεσθαι, οτι ως επί τδ
4	πολύ ποιεί ύγίειαν. τούτων δε κείμενων ανάγκη τάς τε λήφεις των αγαθών άγαθάς είναι καί τάς των κακών άποβολάς· ακολουθεί γαρ τω μεν τδ μη ύχειν τδ κακδν άμα, τω δε τό εχειν τδ άγαθδν
5	ύστερον, καί η άντ’ ελάττονος αγαθού μείζονος ληφις καί αντί μείζονος κακού ελάττονος· ω γαρ
1362 b ύπερεχει τδ μεΐζον τού ελάττονος, τούτω γίνεται
6	τού μεν ληφις τού δ’ άποβολή. καί τάς άρετάς δβ άνάγκη άγαθδν είναι· κατά γάρ ταντας ευ τε διακειται οι εχοντες, καί ποιητικαί τών άγαθών είσί καί πρακτικαί. περί εκάστης δε, καί τις καί ποια,
7	χωρίς ρητεον. καί την ηδονήν άγαθδν είναι· πάντα γάρ εφίεται τα ζώα αυτής τη φύσει, ώστε καί τα ήδεα καί τα καλά άνάγκη άγαθά είναι· τα μεν γάρ ηδονής ποιητικά, τών δε καλών τα μεν ήδεα τα δε αυτά καθ’ εαυτά αιρετά εστιν.
8	'Ω? δε καθ’ εν είπεΐν, άνάγκη άγαθά είναι τάδε, ευδαιμονία· καί γάρ καθ’ αύτδ αίρετδν καί αύτ-
9	αρκες, καί ενεκα αυτού πολλά αίρούμεθα. δικαιοσύνη, άνδρία, σωφροσύνη, μεγαλοφυχία, μεγαλοπρέπεια καί αι άλλαι αι τοιαΰται εζεις· άρεταί γάρ 60
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general; and that which produces or preserves such things, or on which such tilings follow, or all that is likely to prevent or destroy their opposites.
Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthiness produces health ; and so does food ; and exercise as a rule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows that the acquisition of good things and the loss of evil things are both good ; for it follows simultaneously on the latter that wc are rid of that which is bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain possession of that which is good. The same applies to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, and a less in place of a greater evil ; for in proportion as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisition of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues also must be a good thing ; for those who possess them are in a sound condition, and they are also productive of good things and practical. However, we must speak separately concerning each—what it is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must be good ; for the former produce pleasure, while among beautiful things some are pleasant and others are desirable in themselves.
To enumerate them one by one, the following things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and all other similar states of mind, for they are virtues
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10	φυχής. καί ύγίεια και κάλλος καί τα τοιαΰτα· άρεταί γάρ σώματος καί ποιητικοί πολλών, οΐον ή ύγίεια καί ηδονής καί του ζην, 8ιό καί, άριστον δοκεΐ είναι, δτι δυο των τοΐς πολλοΐς τιμιωτάτων
11	αίτιόν εστιν, ηδονής καί του ζην. πλούτος' αρετή
12	γάρ κτήσεως καί ποιητικόν πολλών, φίλος καί φιλία· καί γάρ καθ’ αυτόν αιρετός 6 φίλος καί
13	ποιητικός πολλών, τιμή, δόξα· καί γάρ ηδεα καί ποιητικά πολλών, καί ακολουθεί αύτοΐς ως επί το
14	πολύ τό ύπαρχειν εφ’ οΐς τιμώνται. δύναμις τοΰ λέγειν, τοΰ πράττειν ποιητικά γάρ πάντα τα
15	τοιαΰτα αγαθών, ετι ευφυΐα, μνήμη, ευμάθεια, αγχίνοια, πάντα τα τοιαΰτα· ποιητικοί γάρ αΰται αγαθών αι δυνάμεις είσίν. ομοίως 8e καί αι επι-στήμαι πάσαι καί αι τεχναι καί τό ζην ει γάρ
16	μηδέν άλλο εποιτο αγαθόν, καθ’ αυτό αιρετόν εστιν. καί τό δίκαιον συμφέρον γάρ τι κοινή ἐστιν.
17	Ταΰτα μεν οΰν σχεδόν τα όμολογουμενα αγαθά
18	εστιν εν δε τοΐς άμφισβητησίμοις εκ τώνδε οι συλλογισμοί, ω τό εναντίον κακόν, τοΰτ' αγαθόν.
19	καί οΰ τό εναντίον τοΐς εχθροΐς συμφέρει· οΐον ει τό δειλούς είναι μάλιστα συμφέρει τοΐς εχθροΐς, δήλον ότι άνδρία μάλιστα ωφέλιμον τοΐς πολίταις.
20	καί ολως δ οι εχθροί βούλονται ή εφ’ ω χαίρουσι, τουναντίον τούτω ωφέλιμον φαίνεται· διό εΰ εΐ-ρηται
α The excellence of anything is proportionate to its success in the performance of its proper function. The function of acquisition is to get something valuable, such as money, and its “ excellence ” may be judged by the amount of wealth obtained.
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they are virtues of the body and produce many advantages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure and of life, wherefore it is thought to be best of all, because it is the cause of two things which the majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since it is the excellence of acquisition α and productive of many things. A friend and friendship, since a friend is desirable in himself and produces many advantages. Honour and good repute, since they are agreeable and produce many advantages, and are generally accompanied by the possession of those things for which men are honoured. Eloquence and capacity for action ; for all such faculties are productive of many advantages. Further, natural cleverness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-wittedness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are productive of advantages. The same applies to all the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no other good should result from it, it is desirable in itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general for the common weal.
These are nearly all the things generally recognized as good ; in the case of doubtful goods, the arguments in their favour are drawn from the following. That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that courage is specially advantageous to the citizens. And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well said :
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η κεν γηθησαι ΥΙρίαμος.
εστι δ’ ούκ αει τούτο, άλλ’ ως επί το πολύ· ούδεν γάρ κωλύει, ενίοτε ταύτό συμφερειν τοΐς εναντίοις· όθεν λέγεται ως τα κακα συνάγει τούς ανθρώπους, 1303 a όταν η τ αυτό βλαβερόν άμφοΐν.
21	Και ο μη εστιν υπερβολή, τούτο αγαθόν, ο δ’ αν
22	η μεΐζον η δει, κακόν, και ου ένεκα πολλά πεπόνη-ται η δεδαπάνηται· φαινόμενου γάρ αγαθόν ηδη, και ώς τέλος τό τοιούτον υπολαμβάνεται, καί τέλος πολλών * τό δε τέλος αγαθόν, οθεν ταϋτ’ εΐρηται,
κάδ δε κεν εύχωλην ΥΙριάμω [και Τρωσί λίποιεν ' Α ργείην 'Ελένην] καί
αισχρόν τοι δηρόν τε μενειν [κενεόν τε νέεσθαι],
και η παροιμία δε, τό επί θυραις την υδρίαν.
23	Και ου πολλοί εφίενται, καί τό περιμάχητον φαινόμενου· ου γάρ πάντες εφίενται, τοϋτ’ αγαθόν
24	ην, οι δε πολλοί ώσπερ πάντες φαίνονται, καί τό επαινετόν ουδέίς γάρ τό μη αγαθόν επαινεί, καί ο οι εχθροί επαινοΰσιν ώσπερ γάρ πάντες ηδη
° Iliad, i. ύ255. The words are those of Nestor to Achilles and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies would rejoice if they heard all the story of their quarrel.
b Reading δ. The ordinary reading ον is taken to mean “ that which does not permit of excess,” that which is midway between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested rendering is, “that of whieli one eannot have too much.” c Iliad, ii. 1G0. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging her to prevent the Greeks departing from Troy and leaving Helen behind.
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Of a truth Priam would exult.0
This is not always the case, but only as a general rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the same thing being sometimes advantageous to two opposite parties ; hence it is said that misfortune brings men together, when a common danger threatens them.
That which is not in excess b is good, whereas that which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that which has cost much labour and expense, for it at once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was said :
And they would [leave Argive Helen for Priam and the Trojans] to boast of,c
and,
It is disgraceful to tarry long,d
and the proverb, “ [to break] the pitcher at the door.”e
And that which many aim at and which is seen to be competed for by many ; for that which all aim at was recognized as a good, and the majority may almost stand for “ all.” And that which is the object of praise, for no one praises that which is not good. And that which is praised by enemies ; for if even
d Iliad, ii. 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sympathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out that it would be “ disgraceful after waiting so long ” to return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out.
« Proverbial for “ lost labour.” Of. French “ fair e nau-frage au port,” and the English “ there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.”
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όμολογοΰσιν, el καί οι κακώς πεπονθότες· διά γάρ τό φανερόν όμολογοΐεν αν, ώσπερ καί φαύλοι οΰς οί εχθροί επαινούσαν. δι6 λελοιδορησθαι ύπελαβον Εορίνθιοι υπό Σιίμωνίδου ποιησαντος
Κορινθίοις δ’ ον μεμφεται το ‘Ίλιον.
25	καί ο των φρονίμων τις η των αγαθών άνδρών η γυναικών προεκρινεν, οΐον Όδυσσεα *Αθήνα καί 'Ελένην θησεύς καί ’Αλέξανδρον αι θεαί καί Άχιλλεα 'Όμηρος.
26	Και ολως τα προαιρετά· προαιρούνται δἐ πράτ-τειν τά τε ειρημενα καί τα τοΐς εχθροΐς κακά καί
27	τα τοΐς φίλοις αγαθά καί τά δυνατά. ταΰτα δβ διχώς εστί, τά τε γενόμενα αν καί τα ραδίως γιγνό-μενα. ράδια δε δσα η άνευ λύπης η εν όλίγω χρόνω· τό γάρ χαλεπόν ορίζεται η λύπη η πληθει χρόνου, καί εάν ως βούλονται· βούλονται 8έ ή μηδέν κακόν η ελαττον του αγαθού· τούτο δ’ εσται, εάν η λαν-
28	θάνη η τιμωρία η μικρά η. καί τα ίδια, καί α μηδείς, καί τά περιττά· τιμή γάρ οϋτω μά/^λον. καί τά άρμόττοντα αντοΐς· τοιαΰτα δε τά τε προσήκοντα κατά γένος καί δύναμιν, καί ών ελλείπειν
° Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another suggested reading is oOs ol φίλοι ψέ-γουσι καί oOs ol έχθροί μη \piyovai (“ those whom their friends blame and whom their enemies do not blame ”).
b In the fluid Glaucus, a Corinthian, is described as an ally of the Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the Corinthians were suspicions and thought his words were meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed by Aristotle. The Simonides referred to is Simonides of Ceos (Frag. 50, P.L.G. iii., where the line is differently given). Aristotle is evidently quoting· from memory, as he often does, although not always accurately.
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, this amounts to a universal recognition of it; for it is because of its goodness being evident that they acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies praise are worthless.® Wherefore the Corinthians imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when he wrote,
Ilium does not blame the Corinthians.6 And that which one of the practically wise or good, man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles.
And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do the things just mentioned, and those which are harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their friends, and things which are possible. The last are of two kinds : things which might happen,0 and things which easily happen ; by the latter are meant things that happen without labour or in a short time, for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. And anything that happens as men wish is good ; and what they wish is either what is not evil at all or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to them, or which no one else possesses,d or which are out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. And things which arc appropriate to them ; such are all things befitting them in respect of birth and power. And things which they think they lack,
c γενόμενα &v : Spengel omits &v: i.e. “ things which have happened.”
d “ Or which no one else has done ” (Jebb).
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οίον ται, καν μικρά fp ούδεν γάρ ήττον προαιρούνται
29	ταΰτα πράττειν. και τα εύκατεργαστα· δυνατά γάρ ως ράδια· εύκατεργαστα δε, α πάντες ή οι πολλοί ή οι όμοιοι ή οι ήττους κατώρθωσάν. καί α χαριοΰνται τοΐς φίλοις, ἡ α άπεχθήσονται τοΐς εχθροις. και ὅσα οΰς θαυμάζονσι προαιρούνται πράττειν. και προς α ευφυείς είσί και έμπειροι· ράον γάρ κατορθώσειν οϊονται. και α μηδείς φαύλος· επαινετά γάρ μάλλον, και ών επιθυμούν-τες τυγχάνουσιν ου γάρ μόνον ήδύ αλλά και
30	βελτιον φαίνεται, και μάλιστα έκαστοι προς α 1363b τοιοΰτοι, οΐον οι φιλόνικοι ει νίκη εσται, οι φιλότιμοι ει τιμή, οι φιλοχρήματοι ει χρήματα, και οι άλλοι ωσαύτως, περί μεν οΰν αγαθού και του συμφέροντος εκ τούτων ληπτεον τάς πίστεις.
7.	Έ7Γ€ΐ δε πολλάκις όμολογοϋντες άμφω συμ-φερειν περί του μάλλον άμφισβητοΰσιν, εφεξής αν εΐη λεκτεον περί τοΰ μείζονος αγαθού καί τού
2	μάλλον συμφέροντος, έστω δη ύπερεχον μεν το-σοΰτον καί ετι, ύπερεχόμενον δε τό ενυπάρχον. καί μεΐζον μεν αει καί πλεΐον προς ελαττον, μέγα δε καί μικρόν καί πολύ καί ολίγον προς τό των πολλών μεγεθος, καί ύπερεχον μεν το μέγα, τό δἐ ελλεΐιτον μικρόν, καί πολύ καί ολίγον ωσαύτως.
3	επεί οΰν αγαθόν λεγομεν τό τε αυτό αυτού ενεκα
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however unimportant; for none the less they deliberately choose to acquire them. And things which are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are possible ; such things are those in which all, or most men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been successful. And things whereby they will gratify friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all things that those whom they admire deliberately choose to do. And those things in regard to which they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they hope to be more easily successful in them. And things which no worthless man would approve, for that makes them the more commendable. And things which they happen to desire, for such things seem not only agreeable, but also better. Lastly, and above all, each man thinks those things good which are the object of his special desire, as victory of the man who desires victory, honour of the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so in other instances. These then are the materials from which we must draw our arguments in reference to good and the expedient.
7. But since men often agree that both of two things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, we must next speak of the greater good and the more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to exceed another, when it is as great and something more—and to be exceeded when it is contained in the other. “ Greater ” and “ more ” always imply a relation with less ; “ great ” and “ small,” “ much ” and “ little ” with the general size of things ; the “ great ” is that which exceeds, and that which falls short of it is “ small ” ; and similarly “ much ” and “ little.” Since, besides, we call good that which is
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καί, μη άλλου αιρετόν, και ου πάντ’ εφίεται, και ο νουν αν και φρόνησιν λαβόντα έλοιτο, και το ποιητικόν και τό φυλακτικόν, η ω επεται τα τοιαΰτα, το δ’ ου ένεκα τό τέλος εστί, τέλος δ’ εστίν ου ένεκα τα. άλλα, αύτω δε αγαθόν τό προς αυτόν ταΰτα πεπονθός, ανάγκη τά τε πλείω του ενός και των ελαττόνων, συναριθμουμένου του ενός η των ελαττόνων, μεΐζον αγαθόν είναι· υπερέχει γάρ, τό δε ένυπάρχον ύπερέχεται.
4	Και εάν τό μεγιστον του μεγίστου ύπερέχη, και αυτά αυτών καί ὅσα αυτά αυτών, καί τό μεγιστον του μεγίστου· οΐον ει 6 μέγιστος άνηρ γυναικός της μεγίστης μείζων, καί όλως οι ανδρες τών γυναικών μείζους· καί ει οι ανδρες όλως τών γυναικών μείζους, καί άνηρ 6 μέγιστος της μεγίστης γυναικός μείζων ανάλογο ν γάρ εχουσιν αι ύπερ-οχαί τών γενών καί τών μεγίστων εν αύτοΐς. καί
5	όταν τόδε μεν τώδε έπηται, εκείνο 8e τουτω μη· επεται δε η τω άμα η τω εφεξής η τη δυνάμει’ ενυπάρχει γάρ η χρησις η του επομένου εν τη θατέρου. επεται δέ άμα μεν τω ύγιαίνειν τό ζην, τουτω δε εκείνο ου, ύστερον δε τω μανθάνειν τό έπίατασθαι, δυνάμει δε τω ίεροαυλεΐν τό άπο-στερεΐν ό γάρ ίεροσυλησας καν άποστερησειεν. καί * 6
° The one, the smaller number, and the greater number must be of the same species. Thus, 5 pounds is a greater fiood than 2 pounds ; but 5 farthings is not a greater good than 2 pounds, since the smaller number is not reckoned in with the greater (Buckley).
6 If Β (life) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), but Λ is not the consequent of B, then Λ is a greater good than 15.
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desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, and that which all things aim at and which they would choose if they possessed reason and practical wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that for the sake of which anything is done is the end, and the end is that for the sake of which everything else is done, and that is good for each man which relatively to him presents all these conditions, it necessarily follows that a larger number of good tilings is a greater good than one or a smaller number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned as one of them ; a for it exceeds them and that which is contained is exceeded.
And if that which is greatest in one class surpass that which is greatest in another class, the first class will surpass the second ; and whenever one class surpasses another, the greatest of that class will surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, men in general will be bigger than women ; and if men in general are bigger than women, the biggest man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the superiority of classes and of the greatest things contained in them are proportionate. And when this follows on that, but not that on this [then “ that ” is the greater good] ;6 for the enjoyment of that which follows is contained in that of the other. Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on health, but not health on life ; knowledge follows subsequently on learning [but not learning on knowledge] ; and simple theft potentially on sacrilege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal.
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6	τα νπερεχοντα τον αύτοΰ μείζονι μείζω· ανάγκη
7	γάρ ύπερεχειν καί του μείζονος. καί τα μείζονος αγαθόν ποιητικά μείζω· τούτο γάρ ην το μείζονος ποιητικω είναι, καί ου το ποιητικόν μεΐζον, ωσαύτως· ει γάρ τό υγιεινόν αίρετωτερον του ήδεος καί μεΐζον αγαθόν, καί η ύγίεια της ηδονής μείζων.
8	καί τό αίρετώτερον καθ’ αυτό του μη καθ’ αυτό, . i3U4a οΐον ισχύς υγιεινού· τό μεν γάρ ούχ αυτού ενεκα,
9	τό δε αυτού, όπερ ην τό αγαθόν, καν η τό μεν τέλος, τό 8ε μη τέλος· τό μεν γάρ άλλου ενεκα, τό 8ε αυτού, οίον τό γνμνάζεσθαι τού ευ όχειν τό
10	σώμα, καί τό ηττον προσδεόμενον θατερου η ετερων α ύταρκεστερον γάρ· ηττον 8ε π ρο σ8εϊτ αι
11	τό ελαττόνων η ραόνων προσ8εόμενον. καί όταν τόδε μεν άνεν τούδε μη η η μη δυνατόν η γενεσθαι, θάτερον δε άνευ τούτου· αύταρκεστερον δε τό μη δεόμενον, ώστε φαίνεται μεΐζον αγαθόν.
12	Καν η αρχή, τό δε μή αρχή, καν ή αίτιον, τό δ’ ούκ αίτιον, διά τό αυτό· άνεν γάρ αιτίου καί αρχής αδύνατον είναι ή γενεσθαι. καί δνοΐν άρχαΐν τό από τής μείζονος μεΐζον, καί δνοΐν αίτίοιν τό από τού μείζονος αιτίου μεΐζον. καί άνάπαλιν δη δνοΐν άρχαΐν ή τού μείζονος αρχή μείζων καί δνοΐν αίτίοιν
° Eijiht is greater than 2 by β, which ilself is greater than 2.
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater amount [than something else] are greater, for they must also exceed the greater.® And things which produce a greater good are greater ; for this we agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. And similarly, that which is produced by a greater cause ; for if that which produces health is more desirable than that which produces pleasure and a greater good, then health is a greater good than pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength is a greater good than the wholesome, whieh is not desirable for its own sake, while strength is ; and this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And the end is a greater good than the means ; for the latter is desirable for the sake of something else, the former for its own sake ; for instance, exercise is only a means for the acquirement of a good constitution. And that whieh has less need of one or several other things in addition is a greater good, for it is more independent (and “ having less need ” means needing fewer or easier additions). And when one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into existence without the aid of another, but that other can, then that which needs no aid is more independent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good.
And if one thing is a first principle, and another not ; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the same reason ; for without cause or first principle nothing can exist or come into existence. And if there are two first principles or two causes, that which results from the greater is greater ; and conversely, when there 'are two first principles or two causes, that which is the first cause or principle
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13	τό τ ου μείζονος αίτιον μεΐζον. δηλον ουν εκ των είρημενων ότι άμφοτερως μεΐζόν εστιν και γάρ ει αρχή, το δε μη αρχή, δόξει μεΐζον είναι, καί ει μη αρχή, το 8ε αρχή, τό γάρ τέλος μεΐζον και ούκ άρχη, ώσπερ 6 Αεωδάμας κατήγορων εφη Καλλι-στράτου τον βουλεύσαντα του πράζαντος μάλλον άδικεΐν ον γάρ αν πραχθηναι μη βουλευσαμενου* πάλιν δε και ίΑαβρίου, τον πράξαντα του βουλευ-σαντος’ ου γάρ αν γενεσθαι, ει μη ην 6 πράζων τούτου γάρ ενεκα επιβονλενειν, όπως πράζωσιν.
14	Και το σπανιώτερον του άφθονου, οΐον χρυσός σίδηρον αχρηστότερος ών μεΐζον γάρ η κτησις διά τό χαλεπωτεραν είναι. άλλον δε τρόπον τό ά-φθονον τοΰ σπανίου, οτι η χρησις ύπερεχεί' τό γάρ πολλάκις του όλιγάκις ύπερεχεί· δθεν λεγεται
άριστόν μεν ύδωρ.
και όλως τό χαλεπώτερον τοΰ ράονος· σπανιώτερον γάρ. άλλον δε τρόπον τό ραον τοΰ χαλεπω- * 6
α Α thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not; (6) that whieh is not a first principle, but an end, is superior to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first principle (suggesting the plot) is said to be of more importance (worse) than the end or result (earrying out the plot); (6) on the other hand, this end is said to be. worse than the first principle, since the end is superior to the means. Thus the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both ways.
6 Oropus, a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been occupied by the Thebans (366 b.c.)· Callistratus suggested an arrangement which was agreed to and carried out by Chabrias—that the town should remain in Theban possession for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuccessful and 74
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what has been said, that a thing may be greater in two ways ; for if it is a first principle but another is not, it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a first principle [but an end], while another is ; for the end is greater and not a first principle.® Thus, Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,6 declared that the man who had given the advice was more guilty than the one who carried it out ; for if he had not suggested it, it eould not have been carried out. And conversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared that the man who had carried out the advice was more guilty than the one who had given it ; for it eould not have been carried out, had there not been some one to do so, and the reason why people devised plots was that others might carry them out.
And that which is scarcer is a greater good than that which is abundant, as gold than iron, although it is less useful, but the possession of it is more valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. From another point of view, that which is abundant is to be preferred to that which is scarce, because the use of it is greater, for “ often ” exceeds “ seldom whence the saying :
Water is best.0
And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, for it is scarcer ; but from another point of view that which is easier is preferable to that whieh is more
the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his political views.
e Pindar, Olympia, i. 1.
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16 τερον εχει γάρ ως βονλόμεθα. καί ώ τό εναντίον μεΐζον, καί ον ή στέρησις μείζων. καί αρετή μη αρετής και κακία μη κακίας μείζων τα μεν γάρ
Π τέλη, τα δ’ ου τέλη, καί ών τα έργα καΧλίω η αίσχίω, μείζω αυτά, καί ών αι κακίαι καί αι άρεταί μείζους, καί τα έργα μείζω, επείπερ ως τα αίτια καί αι άρχαί, καί τα άποβαίνοντα, καί ως τα
18	άποβαίνοντα, καί τα αίτια καί αι άρχαί. καί ών η υπεροχή αίρετωτέρα η καλλίων, οΐον τό ακριβώς όράν αίρετώτερον τοΰ οσφραίνεσθαι" καί γάρ όφις
1364 b όσφρήσεως· καί τό φιλεταΐρον είναι τοΰ φιλοχρή-ματον μάλλον κάλλιον, ώστε καί φιλεταιρία φιλοχρηματίας. καί άντικειμενως 8e των βελτιόνων αι ύπερβολαί βελτίους καί καλλιόνων καλλίους.
19	καί ών αι επιθνμίαι καλλίους η βελτίους· αι γάρ μείζους όρεξεις μειζόνων είσίν. καί των καλλιόνων δβ η καί βελτιόνων αι επιθνμίαι βελτίους καί καλλίους διά τό αυτό.
20	Και ών αι επιστημαι καλλίους η σπουδαιότεροι, καί τα πράγματα καλλίω καί σπουδαιότερα" ως γάρ εχει η επιστήμη, καί τό αληθές" κελεύει δε τό αυτής εκόστη, καί των σπουδαιότερων δε καί
21	καλλιόνων αι επιστημαι άνάλογον διά ταΰτα. καί ο κρίνειαν αν ή κεκρίκασιν οι φρόνιμοι ή πάντες ή οι πολλοί ή οι πλείους ή οι κράτιστοι αγαθόν ή
α fi.ff. it is worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight is better than hearing· (Schrader).
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difficult; for its nature is as we wish. And that, the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, is the greater good.® And virtue is greater than non-virtue, and vice than non-vice ; for virtues and vices are ends, the others not. And those things whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are themselves greater ; and the works of those things, the vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be greater, since between causes and first principles compared with results there is the same relation as between results compared with causes and first principles. Things, superiority in which is more desirable or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharpness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell; for sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends more than money is nobler, whence it follows that love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler and better, are themselves nobler and better, for greater longings are directed towards greater objects. For the same reason, the better and nobler the object, the better and nobler are the desires.
And when the sciences are nobler and more dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth wliich is its object, and each science prescribes that which properly belongs to it ; and, by analogy, the nobler and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler and more dignified is the science itself, for the same reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily
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μεΐζον, ανάγκη όντως δχειν, η απλώς η η κατά την φρόνησιν έκριναν, εστι δε τούτο κοινόν και κατά των άλλων και γάρ τι καί ποσόν και ποιόν όντως εχει ως αν η επιστήμη και η φρόνησις εΐποι. ἀλλ’ επ' αγαθών είρήκαμεν ώρισται γάρ αγαθόν είναι, ο λαβόντα τά πράγματα φρόνησιν ελοιτ αν έκαστον δήλον ονν οτι και μεΐζον, δ μάλλον η φρόνησις
22	λεγει. καί τό τοΐς βελτίοσιν ύπαρχον, η άπλώς η η βελτίονς, οΐον άνδρία Ισχνός, και δ ελοιτ' αν 6 βελτίων, η άπλώς η η βελτίων, οΐον τό άδικεΐσθαι μάλλον η άδικεΐν τοντο γάρ 6 δικαιότερος αν
23	όλο ιτ ο. και τό ήδιον τον ηττον ήδεος· την γάρ ηδονήν πάντα διώκει, καί αντον ενεκα τον ήδεσθαι όρεγοντοΛ, ώρισται 8e τοντοις τό άγαθόν καί τό τέλος, ήδιον δέ τό τε άλνπότερον καί τό πολν-
24	χρονιώτερον ήδν. καί τό κάλλιον τον ηττον καλοΰ· τό γάρ καλόν εστιν ήτοι τό ήδν ή τό καθ' αντό
25	αιρετόν, καί δσων αντοί αντοΐς ή φίλοις βούλονται αίτιοι είναι μάλλον, ταντα μείζω άγαθά,
26	δσων δε ήκιστα, μείζω κακά, καί τά πολνχρο-νιώτερα τών όλιγοχρονιωτερων καί τά βεβαιότερα τών μή βεβαιότερων νπερεχει γάρ ή χρήσις τών μεν τω χρόνιο τών δε τή βονλήσει· δταν γάρ βον-λωνται, νπάρχει μάλλον ή τον βέβαιον.
27	Καί ως αν εκ τών σνστοίχων καί τών όμοιων
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have judged as men of practical wisdom. The same may be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, quantity, and quality of things are such as would be defined by science and practical wisdom. But our statement only applies to goods ; for we defined that as good which everything, if possessed of practical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that that is a greater good to which practical wisdom assigns the superiority. So also are those things which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so far as they are better ; for instance courage is better than strength. And what the better man would choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, for that is what the juster man would choose. And that which is more agreeable rather than that which is less so ; for all tilings pursue pleasure and desire it for its own sake ; and it is by these conditions that the good and the end have been defined. And that is more agreeable -which is less subject to pain and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which is nobler than that which is less noble ; for the noble is that which is either agreeable ον desirable in itself. And all things which we have a greater desire to be instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our friends are greater goods, and those as to which our desire is least are greater evils. And things that last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter duration, and those that are safer to those that are less so ; for time increases the use of the first and the wish that of the second ; for whenever we ilish, we can make greater use of things that are safe.
And things in all cases follow the relations be tween
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πτώσεων, καί τάλΧ ακολουθεί" οΐον el το άνδρείως κάλλιον και αίρετώτερον του σωφρόνως, καί άνδρία σωφροσύνης αίρετωτερα και το άνδρεΐον είναι τοϋ
28	σωφρονεΐν. και ο πάντες αίροΰνται τοΰ μη ο πάντες. και ο οι πλείους ἡ [ὅ]1 οι ελάττους- αγαθόν
1305 a γάρ ην ου πάντες εφίενται, ώστε και μεΐζον οΰ μάλλον, και ο οι άμφισβητοΰντες η οι εχθροί η οι κρίνοντες η οΰς οΰτοι κρίνουσιν τό μεν γάρ ως αν ει πάντες φαΐεν εστί, τό 8e οι κύριοι και οι ει δότες.
29	και ότε μεν ου πάντες μετεχουσι μεΐζον άτιμία γάρ τό μη μετεχειν ότε 8e ου μηδείς η ου ολίγοι-
30	σπανιώτερον γάρ. καί τα επαινετώτερα- καλλίω γάρ. καί ών αι τιμαί μείζους, ωσαύτως- η γάρ τιμή ώσπερ αξία τις εστίν. καί ών αι ζημίαι
31	μείζους. καί τα των όμολογουμενων η φαινομένων μεγάλων μείζω. καί διαιρούμενα δε εις τα μέρη τα αυτά μείζω φαίνεται- πλειόνων γάρ ύπερεχειν φαίνεται, οθεν καί 6 ποιητης φησι πεΐσαι τον Μ,ελεαγρον άναστηναι
δσσα κάκ άνθρώποισι πόλει των άστυ άλωη-λαοί μεν φθινύθουσι, πάλιν δε τε πΰρ άμαθύνει, τέκνα δε τ άλλοι άγουσιν.
Και τό συντιθεναι καί εποικοδομεΐν, ώσπερ 1 Inserted by Spengel. * 6
° “ Things of which the prices are greater, price being a sort of worth ” (Jebb).
6 Or, “ superiority over a greater number of things.” c After πεΐσαι all the mss. except Ac (Paris) have λέγοσταν. If this is retained, it must refer to Meleager’s wife Cleopatra, who “ persuaded him . . . by quoting.” As the text stands, the literal rendering is: “ the poet says that (the recital of the three verses) persuaded.” The passage is from Iliad, ix. 592-591 (slightly different).	d See Glossary.
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions ; for instance, if “ courageously ” is nobler than and preferable to “ temperately,” then “ courage ” is preferable to “ temperance,” and it is better to be “ courageous ” than “ temperate.” And that which is chosen by all is better than that which is not ; and that which the majority ehoose than that which the minority choose ; for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, and consequently a good is greater, the more it is desired. The same applies to goods which are recognized as greater by opponents or enemies, by judges, or by those whom they select; for in the one ease it would be, so to say, the verdict of all mankind, in the other that of those who are acknowledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a good is greater in which all participate, for it is a disgrace not to participate in it ; sometimes Avhen none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. And things which are more praiseworthy, since they are nobler. And in the same way things which are more highly honoured,1n for honour is a sort of measure of -worth ; and conversely those things are greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. And those things which are greater than what is acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greater. And the same whole when divided into parts appears greater, for there appears to be superiority in a greater number of things.6 Whence the poet says that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by the reeital of c
All the ills that befall those whose city is taken ; the people perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers carry off the children.
Combination and building up,d as employed by g	81
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Επίχαρμος, διά τε το α ντο τή διαιρέσει (ή γάρ σύνθεσις υπεροχήν δεί κνυσι πολλήν) καί οτ ι αρχή
32	φαίνεται μεγάλων καί αίτιον, επεί δε το χαλε-πώτερον καί σπανιώτερον μεΐζον, καί οι καιροί καί αι ήλικίαι καί οι τόποι καί οι χρόνοι καί αι δυνάρ.εις ποιονσι μεγάλα· ει γάρ παρά δύναμιν καί παρ’ ηλικίαν καί παρά τούς όμοιους, καί ει ούτως ή ενταύθα ή τόθ', εξει μεγεθος καί καλών καί αγαθών καί δικαίων καί τών εναντίων, δθεν καί το επίγραμμα τω όλυμπιονίκη·
πρόσθε μεν άμφ' ώμοισιν εχων τραχείαν άσιλλαν ιχθύς εξ "Αργους εις Τεγεαν εφερον.
καί 6 Ίφικράτης αυτόν ενεκωμίαζε λόγων εξ ών
33	ύπήρξε ταύτα. καί το αυτοφυές τού επίκτητου* χαλεπώτερον γάρ. όθεν καί 6 ποιητής φησιν
αύτοδίδακτος δ* είμί.
34	καί το μεγάλου μεγιστον μέρος· οΐον Περικλής τον επιτάφιον λόγων, την νεότητα εκ τής πόλεως άν-ηρήσθαι ώσπερ το εαρ εκ τού ενιαυτού ει εξαιρεθείη.
35	καί τα εν χρεία μείζονι χρήσιμα, οΐον τα εν γήρα καί νόσοις. καί δυοΐν το εγγύτερον τού τέλους, καί τό αύτώ τού απλώς, καί το δυνατόν τού
α Hpicharrmis (r. 550-460 u.c.), writer of comedies and Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily (according to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, written in the Doric dialect, and without a chorus, were either mythological or comedies of manners, as extant titles show. Plato speaks of him as “ the prince of comedy ” and Horace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus.
b Simonides, Frag. 163 (P.L.G. iii.).
0 Or, the yoke to which the basket, like our milk-pails long ago, was attached.
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Epicharmus,® produce the same effect as division, and for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition of great superiority and appears to be the origin and cause of great things. And since that which is harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, produce great effects ; for if a man does things beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what his equals could do, if they are done in such a manner, in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, or the opposite. Hence the epigram6 on the Olympian victor :
Formerly, with a rough basketc on my shoulders, I used to carry fish from Argos to Tegea.
And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, “ Look what I started from ! ” And that which is natural is a greater good than that which is acquired, because it is harder. Whence the poet says :
Self-taught am I.d
And that which is the greatest part of that which is great is more to be desired ; as Pericles said in his Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.6 And those things Avhich are available in greater need, as in old age and illness, are greater goods. And of two things that which is nearer the end proposed is preferable. And that which is useful for the individual is preferable to that which is useful ab-
d Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope.
* Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35).
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αδυνάτου' τδ μεν γάρ αύτώ, το δ’ ου. καί τα ev TeXet, τ οΰ βίου’ τέλη γάρ μάλλον τα ττ ρος τω TeXet..
3G Και τα προς άλήθ€ΐαν των προς δόξαν, ορος δε 1365 b του προς δόξαν, δ λανθάναν μέλλων ούκ αν eXoiTO. διό καί το eo πάσχ€ΐν του ex) πoieiv δόξ€ΐ€ν αν atpeT(ji)Tepov eivai' το μάν γάρ καν λανθάνη αίρή-aerai, ποΐ€ΐν δ’ ευ λανθάνων ου δοκ€Ϊ αν ίλέσθαι.
37	καί όσα eivai μάλλον ή δοκ€Ϊν βούλονται,· προς aXrjOeiαν γάρ μάλλον. διά καί την δικαιοσύνην φασι μικρόν eivai, οτι δοκ€ΐν η eivai alpeToorepov
38	το δά ύγιαίν€ΐν ου. και το προς πολλά χρησιμώ-Tepov, οΐον το προς το ζην και eo ζην καί την ηδονήν καί το πράττ€ΐν τα καλά, διά καί 6 πλούτος καί η ύγΐ€ΐα μέγιστα δοκ€Ϊ eivai' άπαντα γάρ 0χ€ΐ
39	ταΰτα. καί το άλυπότ€ρον καί το peg* ηδονής-πλ€ΐω γάρ ένός, ωστ€ ύπάρχ€ΐ καί ή ηδονή αγαθόν καί ή άλυπία. καί δυοΐν ο τω αύτίυ προστιθό-
40	μενον μ€ΐζον το δλον ποΐ€ΐ. καί α μη λανθάν€ΐ παρόντα ή [α] Xavdavei' προς άλή0€ΐαν γάρ Teivei ταΰτα. διά τά πλουτεΐν φαν€ΐη αν μ€Ϊζον άγαθάν
° Or, reading καί άπλώ? : “ that which is useful both to the individual and absolutely is a greater good ” (than that which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a considerable ellipse.
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solutely ; a that which is possible to that which is impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, not the impossible. And those things which are at the end of life ; for things near the end are more like ends.
And real things are preferable to those that have reference to public opinion, the latter being defined as those which a man would not choose if they were likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem then that it is better to receive than to confer a benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain unknown. Those things also are to be preferred, which men would rather possess in reality than in appearance, because they are nearer the truth ; wherefore it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little importance, because people prefer to appear just than to be just; and this is not the case, for instance, in regard to health. The same may be said of things that serve several ends ; for instance, those that assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to be the greatest goods, for they include all these advantages. And that which is more free from pain and accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for there is more than one good, since pleasure and freedom from pain combined are both goods. And of two goods the greater is that which, added to one and the same, makes the whole greater. And those things, the presence of which does not escape notice, are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because they appear more real ; whence being wealthy -would appear to be a greater good than the appearance of
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41	του δοκέΐν. καί τό αγαπητόν, καί τοΐς μεν μόνον τοΐς δε μετ άλλων, διό καί ούκ 'ίση ζημία, αν τι? τον ετερόφθαλμον τύφλωση καί τον δύ' εχοντα· αγαπητόν γάρ άφηρηται.
8.	Έ/c τίνων μεν οΰν δει τάς πίστεις φέρειν εν τω προτρεπειν καί άποτρεπειν, σχεδόν εΐρηται. μεγιστον 8e καί κυριώτατον απάντων προς τό δύνασθαι πείθειν καί καλώς συμβον λεύειν, τάς πολιτείας άπάσας λαβεΐν καί τα εκάστης εθη και
2	νόμιμα και συμφέροντα διελεΐν. πείθονται γάρ άπαντες τω συμφεροντι, συμφέρει δε τό σώζον την πολιτείαν, ετι δε κυρία μεν εστιν η του κυρίου άπόφανσις,1 τά 8e κυρία διηρηται κατά τάς πολιτείας· δσαι γάρ αι πολιτεΐαι, τοσαΰτα καί τα κυρία εστιν.
3	Εισι δε πολιτεΐαι τετταρες, δημοκρατία ολιγαρχία αριστοκρατία μοναρχία· ώστε τό μεν κύριον καί τό κρίνον τούτων τί εστιν αει μόριον, η όλον
4	τούτων, εστι δε δημοκρατία μεν πολιτεία εν fj κληρω διανέμονται τάς άρχάς, ολιγαρχία δε εν ἡ οι από τιμημάτων, άριστοκρατία δε εν η οι κατά παιδείαν, παιδείαν 8e λέγω την υπό του νόμου κειμενην οι γάρ εμμεμενηκότες εν τοΐς νομίμοις εν τη άριστοκρατία άρχουσιν. ανάγκη δε τούτους
1 The ordinary ms. reading is απδφασιι, but this word appears most commonly to mean “ negation ” (from άπδφημΐ) in Aristotle, as opposed to “affirmation” (from κατάφημι).
άποψανσι·; is from άπόφαίνω.
α It is difficult to see the connexion here. Munro’s suggestion, τψ δοκεϊν for του δοκεΐν, adopted by Roemer, would mean “ by the show of it,” that is, by its attracting notiee. b Or, “ is not punished equally.”
c The pronouncements of the supreme authority are them-
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it.a And that which is held most dear, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of another who has two, does not do equal injury b ; for in the former ease, a man has been deprived of that whieh he held most dear.
8. These are nearly all the topics from which arguments may be drawn in persuading and dissuading ; but Ihe most important and effective of all the means of persuasion and good counsel is to kncnv all the forms of government and to distinguish the manners and customs, institutions, and interests of each ; for all men are guided by considerations of expediency, and that which preserves the State is expedient. Further, the declaration of the authority is authoritative,0 and the different kinds of authority are distinguished according to forms of government; in fact, there are as many authorities as there are forms of government.
Now, there are four kinds of government, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the supreme and deciding authority is always a part or the whole of these. Democracy is a form of government in whieh the offices are distributed by the people among themselves by lot ; in an oligarchy, by those who possess a certain property-qualification ; in an aristocracy, by those who possess an educational qualification, meaning an education that is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, power and office are in the hands of those who have remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and
selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for the citizens.
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φαίνεσθαι άρίστους· οθεν καί τοϋνομα εϊληφε τούτο. i860 a μοναρχία δ’ earl κατά τοϋνομα εν η εις απάντων κύριός εστιν τούτων δε η μεν κατά τάζιν τινα βασιλεία, ή δ’ αόριστος τυραννίς.
5	Τό δη τέλος εκάστης πολιτείας ου δει λανθάνειν· αίροννται γάρ τα προς το τέλος, εστι δε δημοκρατίας μεν τέλος ελευθερία, ολιγαρχίας δε πλούτος, αριστοκρατίας δε τα προς παιδείαν και τα νόμιμα, τυραννίδος 8e φυλακή, δηλον οΰν οτι τα προς το τέλος εκάστης εθη και νόμιμα και συμφέροντα διαιρετεον, είπε ρ αίρουν ται προς τούτο επανα-
6	φεροντες. επει δε ου μόνον αι πίστεις γίνονται δι
αποδεικτικού λόγου άλλα και δι’ ηθικού (τω γαρ ποιόν τινα φαίνεσθαι τον λεγοντα πιστεύομεν, τούτο δ’ εστιν αν αγαθός φαίνηται η εϋνους η άμφω), δεοι αν τα ηθη των πολιτειών εκάστης ϋχειν ημάς· τό μεν γάρ εκάστης ήθος πιθανώτατον ανάγκη προς εκάστην είναι, ταΰτα δε ληφθησεται διά των αυτών τα μεν γάρ ηθη φανερά κατά την προαίρεσιν, η	προαίρεσις αναφερεται προς το
τέλος.
7	τΩ,ν μεν οΰν δει όρεγεσθαι προτρεποντας ως εσο-μενων η οντων, και εκ τίνων δει τάς περί τού συμφέροντος πίστεις λαμβάνειν, ετι δε περί τών περί τάς πολιτείας ηθών καί νομίμων διά τίνων τε καί πώς εύπορησομεν, εφό οσον ην τω παρόντι καιρώ σύμμετρον, εΐρηται· διηκρίβωται γάρ εν τοΐς πολιτικοΐς περί τούτων.
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny.
Nor should the end of each form of government be neglected, for men choose the things which have reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things relating to education and what the law prescribes, ... γ’ of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then that we must distinguish the manners and customs, institutions, and interests of each form of government, since it is in reference to this that men make their choice. But as proofs are established not only by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both —it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the characters of each form of government; for, in reference to each, the character most likely to persuade must be that which is characteristic of it. These characters will be understood by the same means ; for characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end.
We have now stated what things, whether future or present, should be the aim of those who recommend a certain course ; from what topics they should derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways and means of being well equipped for dealing with the characters and institutions of each form of government, so far as was within the scope of the present occasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail in the Politics.6
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9.	Mera 8e ταΰτα λεγωμεν περί αρετής καί κακίας καί καλού καί αΙσχροΰ· ούτοι γάρ σκοποί τω επαινούντο καί φέγοντι· συμβήσεται γάρ άμα περί τούτων λέγοντας κάκεΐνα δηλοϋν εξ ών ποιοι τινες ύποληφθησόμεθα κατά τό ήθος, ήπερ ήν δεύτερα πίστις· εκ των αυτών γάρ ήμάς τε καί άλλον άξιόπιστον δυνησόμεθα ποιεΐν προς αρετήν.
2	όπεί 8e συμβαίνει καί χωρίς σπουδής καί μετά σπουδής επαινεΐν πο?λάκις ου μόνον άνθρωπον ή θεόν αλλά καί άφυχα καί των άλλων ζώων τό τυχόν, τον αυτόν τρόπον καί περί τούτων ληπτεον τάς προτάσεις, ώστε όσον παραδείγματος χάριν εϊπωμεν καί περί τούτων.
3	Καλόν μεν ουν εστιν, ό αν δι’ αυτό αιρετόν ον επαινετόν ή, ή ο αν αγαθόν ον ήδύ ή, ότι αγαθόν, ει δε τοΰτό ἐστι τό καλόν, ανάγκη τήν αρετήν
4	καλόν είναι· αγαθόν γάρ ον επαινετόν εστιν. αρετή δ’ εστί μεν δυναμις, ως δοκεΐ, ποριστική αγαθών
1366 b καί φυλακτική, καί δυναμις ευεργετική πολλών
5	καί μεγάλων, καί πάντων περί πάντα, μόρη δε αρετής δικαιοσύνη, άνδρία, σωφροσύνη, μεγαλοπρέπεια, μεγαλοφυχία, ελευθεριότης, πραότης, φρό-
G νησις, σοφία, ανάγκη δε μεγίστας είναι άρετάς τάς τοΐς άλλοις χρησιμωτάτας, είπε ρ εστιν η αρετή δυναμις ευεργετική, διά τοΰτο τούς δικαίους καί ανδρείους μάλιστα τιμαισιν ή μεν γάρ εν πολεμώ ή δε καί εν ειρήνη χρήσιμος άλλοις. ειτα ή ελευθεριότης· προΐενται γάρ καί ούκ ανταγωνίζονται περί τών χρημάτων, ών μάλιστα εφίενται άλλοι.
7 εστι δε δικαιοσύνη μεν αρετή δι’ ήν τα αυτών
'* Or, “a faculty of doing many ami BWjt benefits to all men in all rases Ρ (Jebb).
<)<>
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the aim of one who, praises ancLof one who blames ; for, when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring to light the means of making us appear of such and such a character, which, as we have said, is a second method of proof; for it is by the same means that we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or others in regard to virtue. But since it happens that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a man or a god but even inanimate things or any ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters also, so far as may serve for illustration.
The noble, then, is that which, being desirable in itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, being good, is pleasant because it is good. If this is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving good things, a faculty productive of many and great benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases." The components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest virtues are necessarily those which are most useful to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. For tills reason justice and courage are the most esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the possession of wealth, which is the chief object of other men’s desire. Justice is a virtue which assigns
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'έκαστοι εχουσι, καί ως 6 νόμος, αδικία δέ δι’ ην
8	τα άλλότρια, ούχ ώς 6 νόμος, άνδρία δέ δι ήν πρακτικοί είσι των καλών έργων έν τοΐς κινδυνοις, καί ως ό νόμος κελεύει, καί υπηρετικοί τω νόμιρ·
9	δειλία δε τουναντίον, σωφροσύνη δε αρετή δι* ην προς τας ήδονάς τάς τοΰ σώματος ούτως έχουσιν ως ο νόμος κελεύει· ακολασία δε τουναντίον.
10	ελευθερωτής δε περί χρήματα ευ ποιητική, άν-
11	ελευθερία δε τουναντίον. μεγαλοφυχία δε αρετή μεγάλων ποιητική ευεργετημάτων, μικροφυχία δε
12	τουναντίον, μεγαλοπρέπεια δε αρετή εν δαπανή-μασι μεγέθους ποιητική· μικροψυχία δε καί μικρό-
13	πρέπεια τάναντία. φρόνησις δ’ εστίν αρετή διανοίας, καθ’ ην ευ βουλευεσθαι δυνανται περί αγαθών καί κακών τών είρημένων εις ευδαιμονίαν.
14	Ilepi μεν οιjv αρετής καί κακίας καθόλου καί περί τών μορίων εϊρηται κατά τον ενεστώτα καιρόν ίκανώς, περί δέ τών άλλων ου χαλεπόν ίδεΐν φανερόν γάρ οτ ι ανάγκη τά τε ποιητικά τής άρετής είναι καλά (προς αρετήν γάρ) καί τά άττ’ άρετής γινόμενα, τοιαΰτα δέ τά τε σημεία τής άρετής καί
15	τα έργα, έπεί δέ τά σημεία καί τά τοιαΰτα α εστιν αγαθού έργα ή πάθη καλά, ανάγκη δσα τε άνδρίας έργα ή σημεία άνδρίας ή άνδρείως πέπρα-κται καλά είναι, καί τά δίκαια καί τά δικαίως έργα (πάθη 8e οϋ· εν μόνη γάρ ταυτη τών αρετών ούκ αει τό δικαίως καλόν, άλλ’ επί τοΰ ζημιοΰσθαι αισχρόν τό δικαίως μάλλον ή τό αδίκως), καί κατά
α Or, taking ds π’οαιμονίαν with βουλεόεσθαι, “ come to a wise decision conducive to their happiness.”
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of the law and in submission to it; the contrary is cowardice. Self-control is a virtue which disposes men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the law prescribes; the contrary is licentiousness. Liberality does good in many matters ; the contrary is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of great benefits ; the contrary is little-mindedness. Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in matters of expenditure ; the contraries are little-mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a virtue of reason, Avhich enables men to come to a wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which have been mentioned as connected with happiness.®
Concerning virtue and vice in general and their separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. To discern the rest 6 presents no difficulty ; for it is evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to it, must be noble, and so also must be what comes from virtue ; for such are its signs and works. But since the signs of virtue and such things as are the works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it necessarily follows that all the works and signs of courage and all courageous acts are also noble. The same may be said of j ust things and of j ust actions; (but not of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst the virtues that which is justly done is not always noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful than an unjust punishment). The same applies
b i.e. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble and the disgraceful (Jebb).
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10	τα? άλλας 8e άρετας ωσαύτως, καί εφ' οσοις τα άθλα τιμή, καλά, καί εφ' οσοις τιμή μάλλον η χρήματα, και ὅσα μή αυτού ενεκα. πράττει τις
17 των αιρετών, και τα απλώς αγαθά, ὅσα υπέρ τής πατρίδος τις εποίησε, παριδών το αυτού, και τα τή φύσει άγαθά· και α μή αύτώ αγαθά' αυτού
1367a γάρ ενεκα τα τοιαϋτα.
18	Και οσα τεθνεώτι ενδεχεται ύπάρχειν μάλλον ή ζώντί' το γάρ αυτού ενεκα μάλλον εχει τα ζώντι.
19	και οσ α έργα τών άλλων ενεκα' ήτ τον γάρ αυτού. και δσαι εύπραγίαι περί άλλους, αλλά μή περί αυτόν, και περί τούς ευ ποιήσαντος' δίκαιον γάρ.
20	και τα ευεργετήματα' ου γάρ εις αυτόν, και τα εναντία ή εφ' οις αίσχύνονται- τα γάρ αισχρά αί-σχύνονται και λέγοντες και ποιοΰντες καί μέλλοντες ώσπερ καί Ίόαπφώ πεποίηκεν, είπόντος τού ’Αλκαίου
θέλω τι Ρειπήν, αλλά με κωλύει αιδώς,
αι δ’ ώίχες εσθλών ίμερον ή καλών καί μή τι Ρειπήν γλώσσ’ εκύκα κακόν, αιδώς κεν ούκί σ ώίχεν δμματ’, ἀλλ’ ελεγες περί τα» δικαίω.
21	Και περί ών άγωνιώσι μή φοβούμενοι' περί γάρ τών προς δόξαν φερόντων αγαθών τούτο πάσχου-
22	οιν. καί αι τών φύσει σπουδαιότερων άρεταί καλ-
2:ΐ λίους καί τα έργα, οΐον άνδρός ή γυναικός. καί
αι απολαυστικοί άλλοις μάλλον ή αύτοΐς· διά το
° Frag. 55 (P.L.iJ. iii.).	b Frag. 2S (P.L.G. iii.).
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are done for honour rather than money. Also, those desirable things which a man does not do for his own sake ; things which are absolutely good, which a man has done for the sake of his country, while neglecting his own interests ; things which are naturally good; and not such as are good for the individual, since such tilings are inspired by selfish motives.
And those things are noble which it is possible for a man to possess after death rather than during his lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all acts done for the sake of others, for they are more disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, but for others ; and for one’s benefactors, for that is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they are disinterested. And the contrary of those tilings of which we are ashamed ; for we are ashamed of Avhat is disgraceful, in words, acts, or intention ; as, for instance, when Alcaeus said :
I would fain say something, but shame holds me back,0 Sappho rejoined :
Hadst thou desired what was good or noble, and had not thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what is right.4
Those things also are noble for which men anxiously strive, but without fear ; for men are thus affected about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and actions are nobler, when they proceed from those who are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man rather than from a woman. It is the same with those which are the cause of enjoyment to others
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24	δίκαιον καί ή δικαιοσύνη καλόν, καί τό τούς εχθρούς τιμωρεΐσθαι μάλλον καί μη καταλλάττεσθαι. το τε γαρ ανταποδιδόναι δίκαιον, τό δε δίκαιον
25	καλόν, καί ανδρείου τό μη ήττάσθαι. καί νίκη καί τιμή των καλών· αιρετά τε γαρ άκαρπα οντα, καί ύπεροχην αρετής δηλοΐ. καί τα μνημονευτά, καί τα μάλλον μάλλον, καί α μη ζώντι επεται. καί οΐς τιμή ακολουθεί, καί τα περιττά, καί τα μόνω
26	υπάρχοντά καλλίω' εύμνημονευτότερα γάρ. καί κτήματα άκαρπα’ ελευθεριώτερα γάρ. καί τα παρ’ εκάστοις δε ίδια καλά, καί όσα σημεΐά εστι των παρ' εκάστοις επαινούμενων, οΐον εν Αακεδαίμονι κόμαν καλόν ελεύθερου γάρ σημεΐον ου γάρ εστι
27	κομώντα ρόδιον ούδεν ποιεΐν εργον θητικόν. καί τό μηδεμίαν εργάζεσθαι βάναυσον τέχνην ελεύθερου γάρ τό μη προς άλλον ζην.
28	Αηπτεον δε καί τα σύνεγγυς τοΐς ύπάρχουσιν ως ταύτά όντα καί προς έπαινον καί προς φόγον, οΐον τον ευλαβή φυχρόν καί επίβουλον καί τον ηλίθιον
29	χρηστόν καί τον άνάλγητον πράον. καί έκαστον δ’ εκ των παρακολουθούντων αει κατά τό βελτιστον, οΐον τον οργίλον καί τον μανικόν άπλοΰν καί τον
1367 b αυθάδη μεγαλοπρεπή καί σεμνόν, καί τούς εν ταΐς ύπερβολαΐς ως εν ταΐς άρεταΐς όντας, οΐον τον 96
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rather than to ourselves ; this is why justice and that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just is noble ; and further, a courageous man ought not to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour also are noble ; for both are desirable even when they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which are the more honourable the longer their memory lasts ; those which follow us after death ; those which are accompanied by honour ; and those which are out of the common. Those which are only possessed by a single individual, because they are more worthy of remembrance. And possessions which bring no profit ; for they are more gentlemanly. Customs that are peculiar to individual peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark of a gentleman, the performance of any servile task being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a gentleman does not live in dependence on others.
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real qualities are identical with them ; for instance, that the cautious man is cold and designing, the simpleton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And in each case we must adopt a term from qualities closely connected, always in the more favourable sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant as magnificent and dignified ; those in excess as
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θρασύν άνδρεΐον καί τον άσωτον ελευθέριον δόξει τε γάρ τοΐς πολλοΐς, καί άμα παραλογιστικόν εκ της αιτίας· ει γά ρ ου μη ανάγκη κινδνν ευτικός, πολλω μάλλον αν δόξειεν όπου καλόν, και ει προ-ετικός τοΐς τυχοϋσι, και τοΐς φίλοις· υπερβολή γάρ
30	αρετής τό πά.ντας ευ ποιεΐν. σκοπεΐν δε καί παρ' οις 6 έπαινος· ώσπερ γάρ 6 Σωκράτης ελεγεν, ου χαλεπόν Αθηναίους εν * Αθήνα ίοις επαινεΐν. δει δε τό παρ’ εκάστοις τίμιον λέγειν ως υπάρχει, οιον εν Σκυθαις η Αάκωσιν η φιλοσόφοις. καί όλως 8e τό τίμιον άγειν εις τό καλόν, επείπερ δοκεΐ γειτνιάν.
31	καί όσα κατά τό προσηκον, οιον ει άξια των προγόνων καί τά>ν προϋπηργμενων ευδαιμονικόν γάρ καί καλόν τό προσεπικτάσθαι τιμήν, καί ει παρά τό προσηκον 8e επί τό βελτιον καί τό κάλλιον, οιον ει ευτυχών μεν μέτριος ατυχών δε μεγαλόψυχος, η μείζων γιγνόμενος βελτίων καί καταλλακτικώ-τερος. τοιοΰτον δε τό του Ύφικράτους, εξ ο ίων εις οια, καί τό του όλυμπιονίκου
πρόσθε μεν άμφ’ ώμοισιν εχων τραχεΐαν, καί τό του Σιμωνίδου * 6
° Those whose qualities are extreme may be described as possessing the virtues of which these are the excess.
6 Plato, Menexenus, 235 d.
e Thus, the Scythians may be assumed to be brave and great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief in speech ; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should be praised accordingly.
d That is, τό τίμιον looks as if it were really καλόν, and should be spoken of as if it were so. e Cp. 7. 32 above.
1 Frag. Ill (P.L.G. iii.).
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possessing the corresponding virtue,® the foolhardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as liberal. For most people will think so, and at the same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is no necessity, much more will he be thought likely to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise Athenians among Athenians.6 We ought also to speak of what is esteemed among the particular audience, Scythians, Lacedaemonians, or philosophers,® as actually existing there. And, generally speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance between the two.d Again, all such actions as are in accord with what is fitting are noble ; if, for instance, they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own previous achievements ; for to obtain additional honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, if the tendency of what is done is better and nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected; for instance, if a man is moderate in good fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when he becomes greater, he is better and more forgiving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look what I started from l ”e and of the Olympian victor :
Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used to carry fish from Argos to Tegea/
and of Simonides :
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η πατρός τε καί άνδρός αδελφών τ ουσα τυράννων.
32	Έπει δ’ εκ tow πράξεων 6 έπαινος, ίδιον δε του σπουδαίου το κατά προαίρεσιν, πειρατέον δεικνυναι πράττοντα κατά προαίρεσιν. χρήσιμον δε το πολ-λάκις φαίνεσθαι πεπραχότα. διά καί τά συμπτώματα καί τά από τύχης ως εν προαιρέσει ληπτέον αν γάρ πολλά και όμοια προφέρηται, σήμερον αρετής είναι δόξει καί προαιρεσεως.
33	Έστι δ’ έπαινος λόγος εμφανίζων μέγεθος αρετής, δει οΰν τα? πράξεις επιδεικνυναι ως τοιαϋται. τό δ’ έγκώμιον των έργων έστίν, τά 8e κύκλω εις πίστιν, οΐον ευγένεια καί παιδεία' είκός γάρ εξ αγαθών αγαθούς καί τον οϋτω τραφέντα τοιοϋτον είναι, διό καί εγκωμιάζομεν πράξαντας. τά 8’ έργα σημεία τής έξεως έστιν, επεί επαινοΐμεν αν καί μη πεπραγότα, ει πιστεύοιμεν είναι τοιοϋτον.
34	μακαρισμός δε καί ευδαιμονισμός αύτοΐς μεν ταύτά, τουτοις δ’ ου ταύτά, άλλ’ ώσπερ ή ευδαιμονία την αρετήν, καί ό ευδαιμονισμός περιέχει ταΰτα.
35	Έχει 8e κοινόν είδος 6 έπαινος καί αι συμβουλαί-α γάρ εν τω συμβουλεύειν ύπόθοιο αν, ταΰτα
3C μετατεθέντα τή λέξει εγκώμια γίγνεται. επεί 1368 a οΰν έχομεν α δει πράττειν καί ποιόν τινα είναι, δει ταΰτα ώς ύποθήκας λέγοντας τή λέξει μετα-τιθέναι καί στρέφειν, οΐον ότι ου δει μέγα φρονεΐν επί τοΐς διά τύχην αλλά τοΐς δι' αυτόν, ουτω μεν
° Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tyrant of Athens, and wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus.
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.®
Since praise is founded on actions, and acting according to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy-man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear that he has done so on several occasions. For this reason also one must assume that accidents and strokes of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a number of similar examples can be adduced, they will be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose.
Now praise is language that sets forth greatness of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as noble birth and education, merely conduce to persuasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will ^ have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce an encomium upon those who have achieved something. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was likely to do so. Blessing and felicitation are identical with each other, but are not the same as praise and encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, are contained in felicitation.
Praise and counsels have a common aspect; for what you might suggest in counselling becomes encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, when we know what we ought to do and the qualities we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that “ one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are
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οΰν λεχθεν υποθήκην δύναται, ώδί δ’ έπαινον “ μέγα φρονών ου τοΐς διά τύχην ύπάρχουσιν άλλα τοΐς δι’ αυτόν!' ώστ€ όταν επαινεΐν βουλή, όρα τί αν ύπόθοιο, καί όταν ύποθεσθαι, όρα τί αν έπαι-
37	νεσειας. ή δε λε'ξις εσται άντικειμενη εξ ανάγκης, όταν τό μεν κωλΰον τό δε μη κωλϋον μετατεθή.
38	Χρηστεον 8e και των αυξητικών πολλοΐς, οΐον ει μόνος ή πρώτος ή μετ' ολίγων ή και [ὅ] μάλιστα πεποίηκεν. άπαντα γάρ ταϋτα καλά, και τα εκ των χρόνων καί τών καιρών ταϋτα δε παρά τό προσήκον. και ει πολλάκις τό αυτό κατώρθωκεν μέγα γάρ, και ούκ από τύχης άλλα δι’ αυτόν αν δόξειεν. και ει τα προτρεποντα και τιμώντα διά τούτον εϋρηται και κατεσκευάσθη. καί εις ον πρώτον εγκώμιον εποιήθη, οΐον εις 'Ιππόλοχον, καί 'Αρμόδιον καί Άριστογείτονα τό εν άγορα στα-θήναι. ομοίως δε καί επί τών εναντίων, καν μη καθ’ αυτόν εύπορης, προς άλλους άντιπαραβάλλειν όπερ Ισοκράτης εποίει διά την άσυνήθειαν του δικολογεΐν. δει δε προς ενδόξους συγκρίνειν αύξη-
39	τικόν γάρ καί καλόν, εΐ σπουδαίων βελτίων. πίπτει δ’ εύλόγως ή αϋξησις εις τούς επαίνους· εν ύπερ- * *
° In the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there is a prohibition ; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the other not-forbickling, which are opposites.
6 Nothing more is known of him.
* Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens.
d Heading ὰσννήθ«αν. He had no legal practice, which would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. σννήθΐΐαν gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer to his having written speeches for others to deliver in the courts.
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself alone,” when expressed in this way, has the force of a suggestion ; but expressed thus, “ he was proud, not of goods which were due to fortune, but of those which were due to himself alone,” it becomes praise. Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you would suggest; if you desire to suggest, look what you would praise. The form of the expression will necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has been changed into the non-prohibitive.a
We must also employ many of the means of amplification ; for instance, if a man has done anything alone, or first, or with a few, or has been chiefly responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful in the same tiling ; for this is of importance and would appear to be due to the man himself, and not to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake that distinctions which are an enccniragement or honour have been invented and established ; and if he was the first on whom an encomium was pronounced, as Hippolochus,6 or to whom a statue was set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and Aristogiton.0 And similarly in opposite cases. If he does not furnish you with enough material in himself, you must compare him with others, as Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience d of forensic speaking. And you must compare him with illustrious personages, for it affords ground for amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better than men of worth. Amplification is with good reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it
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οχή γάρ earιν, ή δ’ υπεροχή των καλών, δι6 καν μη προς τους ενδόξους, άλλα προς τούς άλλους δει παραβάλλειν, επείπερ η υπεροχή δοκεΐ μηνύειν
40	αρετήν, ολως 8e των κοινών ειδών άπασι τοΐς λόγοις η μεν αϋξησις επιτηδειοτάτη τοΐς επιδεικτι-κοΐς' τάς γάρ πράξεις όμολογουμένας λαμβάνουσιν, ώστε λοιπόν μέγεθος περιθεΐναι και κάλλος· τἀ δε παραδείγματα τοΐς συμβουλευτικούς' εκ γάρ τών προγεγονότων τα μέλλοντα καταμαντευόμενοι κρίνομεν' τα δ’ ενθυμήματα τοΐς δικανικοΐς' αιτίαν γάρ και άπόδειξιν μάλιστα δέχεται τό γεγονός διά το
41	άσαφές. εκ τίνων μεν οΰν οι έπαινοι και οι ψόγοι λέγονται σχεδόν πάντες, και προς ποια δει βλέποντας επαινεΐν και ψέγειν, καί εκ τίνων τα εγκώμια γίγνεται καί τα ονείδη, ταΰτ’ έστίν εχομένων γάρ τούτων τα εναντία τούτοις φανερά' ό γάρ ψόγος εκ τών ενάντιων εστιν.
1368 b 10. Tlept 8e κατηγορίας καί άπολογίας, εκ πόσων καί ποιων ποιεΐσθαι δει τούς συλλογισμούς,
2	έχόμενον αν εΐη λέγειν. δει δη λαβεΐν τρία, εν μεν τίνων καί πόσων ένεκα άδικοΰσι, δεύτερον δε πώς αυτοί διακείμενοι, τρίτον δε τούς ποιους καί
3	πώς έχοντας, διορισάμενοι οΰν τό άδικεΐν λέγωμεν όξής.
’Έστω δη τό άδικεΐν τό βλάπτειν εκόντα παρά τον νόμον, νόμος δ’ εστιν ό μεν ίδιος ό δέ κοινός. λέγω δέ ίδιον μεν καθ’ ον γεγραμμένον πολιτεύονται,
ΙΟΙ
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot compare him with illustrious personages, you must compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so that all that remains to be done is to attribute beauty and importance to them. Examples are most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by examination of the past that we divine and judge the future. Enthymernes are most suitable for forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things which those who praise or blame should keep in view, and the sources of encomia and invective ; for when these are known their contraries are obvious, since blame is derived from the contrary things.
10.	We have next to speak of the number and quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms are constructed which have for their object accusation and defence. Three tilings have to be considered ; first, the nature and the number of the motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, what is the state of mind of those who so act; thirdly, the character and dispositions of those who are exposed to injustice. We will discuss these questions in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly.
Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily causing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is particular or general. By particular, I mean the
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κοινόν δε όσα άγραφα παρά πόσιν όμολογεΐσθαι δοκεΐ. εκόντες δε ποιονσιν ὅσα είδότες και μη αναγκαζόμενοι, όσα μεν ουν εκόντες, ον πάντα προαιρούμενοι, όσα δε προαιρούμενοι, είδότες
4	άπαντα· ούδείς γάρ ο προαιρείται αγνοεί, δι’ α 8ε προαιρούνται βλάπτειν καί φαύλα ποιεΐν παρά τον νόμον, κακία εστι και άκρασία* εάν γάρ τινες εχωσι μοχθηρίαν η μίαν η πλείους, περί δε τούτο ο μοχθηροί τυγχάνονσιν όντες, καί άδικοί είσιν, οΐον 6 μεν ανελεύθερος περί χρήματα, 6 δ’ ακόλαστος περί τάς τού σώματος ήδονάς, ό δε μαλακός περί τά ράθυμα, 6 δε δειλός περί τούς κινδύνους (τους γάρ συγκινδυνεύοντας εγκαταλιμπάνουσι διά τον φόβον), ό δε φιλότιμος διά τιμήν, ό δ’ όζύθνμος δι’ οργήν, ό δε φιλόνικος διά νίκην, ό δε πικρός διά τιμωρίαν, ό δ’ άφρων διά τό άπατάσθαι περί τό δίκαιον καί άδικον, ό δ’ αναίσχυντος δι’ ολιγωρίαν δόζης. ομοίως 8e καί των άλλων έκαστος περί έκαστον των υποκείμενων.
5	Άλλα περί μεν τούτων δηλον, τά μεν εκ των περί τάς άρετάς ειρημενων, τά δ’ εκ των περί τά πάθη ρηθησομενων λοιπόν δ’ είπεΐν τίνος ενεκα
G καί πώς εχοντες άδικούσι, καί τινας, πρώτον μεν ουν διελώμεθα τίνων όρεγόμενοι καί ποια φεύ-γοντες εγχειροΰσιν άδικεΐν δηλον γάρ ως τω μεν
α 7r//ocu'/)ecns (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) is always voluntary, but all voluntary action is not premeditated; we sometimes act on tin; spur of the moment. Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, including the use of reason and knowledge. In the Ethics (iii. 3. 19) Aristotle defines τΓ^οαί/χσα as “a deliberate appeti-
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written law in accordance with which a state is administered ; by general, the unwritten regulations which appeal* to be universally recognized. Men act voluntarily when they know what they do, and do not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily is not always done with premeditation ; but what is done with premeditation is always known to the agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a purpose.® The motives which lead men to do injury and commit wrong actions are depravity and incontinence. For if men have one or more vices, it is in that which makes him vicious that he shows himself unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the effeminate in regard to what makes for ease,6 the coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him desert his comrades in peril ; the ambitious in his desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, one who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the rancorous in his desire for vengeance ; the foolish man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind is unjust in regard to his special weakness.
This will be perfectly clear, partly from what has already been said about the virtues, and partly from what will be said about the emotions. It remains to state the motives and character of those who do wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, let us decide what those who set about doing wrong long for or avoid ; for it is evident that the accuser tion of (longing for, ξωξω) things in our power,” as to which we should necessarily be well-informed.
b Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking τα ράθυμα as = ραθυμία.
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κατηγοροΰντι ποσά και ποια τούτων υπάρχει, τω αντιδικώ σκεπτεον, τω δ’ άπολογουμενω ποια καί
7	πόσα τούτων ούχ υπάρχει, πάντες δη πράττουσι πάντα τα μεν ου δι’ αυτούς τα δε δι’ αυτούς, των μεν οΰν μη δι’ αυτούς τα μεν διά τύχην πράττουσι τα δ’ εξ άνάγκης, των δ’ εξ άνάγκης τα μεν βία τα δε φύσει, ώστε πάντα ὅσα μη δι’ αυτούς πράττουσι, τα μεν από τύχης τα δε φύσει τα δέ βία. δσα δε δι’ αύτούς, καί ών αυτοί αίτιοι, τα
)a μεν δι’ έθος τα δ«Ξ δι’ όρεξιν, καί τα μεν διά λογι-
8	στικην όρεξιν τα δε δι’ άλόγιστον εστι δ’ ή μεν βούλησις άγαθοϋ ορεξις (ούδείς γάρ βούλεται άΛΛ’ η όταν οίηθη είναι αγαθόν), άλογοι δ’ όρεξεις οργή καί επιθυμία, ώστε πάντα όσα πράττουσιν ανάγκη πράττειν δι’ αιτίας επτά, διά τύχην, διά φύσιν, διά βίαν, δι’ έθος, διά λογισμόν, διά θυμόν, δι’ επιθυμίαν.
9	Τό δε προσδιαιρεϊσθαι καθ' ηλικίας η εξεις η ἀλλ’ άττα τα πραττόμενα περίεργον ει γάρ συμ-βεβηκε τοΐς νεοις όργίλοις είναι η επιθυμητικοΐς, ου διά την νεότητα πράττουσι τα τοιαϋτα αλλά δι οργήν καί επιθυμίαν, ουδέ διά πλούτον καί πενίαν, άλλά συμβεβηκε τοΐς μεν πενησι διά την ενδειαν επιθυμεΐν χρημάτων, τοΐς δε πλουσίοις διά την εξουσίαν επιθυμεΐν των μη άναγκαίων ηδονών, άλλά πράξουσι καί οΰτοι ου διά πλούτον καί πενίαν άλλά διά την επιθυμίαν, ομοίως δε καί οι δίκαιοι καί οι άδικοι, καί οι άλλοι οι λεγό-
“ In the cases of the young;, the poor, and the rich, their youth etc. are only “accidents,” accidental not real eauses. Aristotle defines τό σνμβΐβηκό% {Metaphysica, iv. 30) as “ that which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it us true, but neither necessarily, nor in most cases; for instance, if a man, λ\1η·π digging «α hole for a plant, finds a 108
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must examine the number and nature of the motives which are to be found in his opponent; the defendant, which of them are not to be found in him. Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, so that the things which men do not do of themselves are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. As for those which they do of themselves and of which they are the cause, some are the result of habit, others of longing, and of the latter some are due to rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a [rational] longing for good, for no one wishes for anything unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings are anger and desire. Thus all the actions of men must necessarily be referred to seven causes : chance, nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire.
But it is superfluous to establish further distinctions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, or anything else. For if the young happen to be a ^ irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not because of their youth that they act accordingly, but because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of wealth or poverty ; but the poor happen to desire wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire unnecessary pleasures because they are able to procure them. Yet in their case too it will not be wealth or poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and all the others who are said to act m accordance with
treasure.” The colour of a man's eyes is an “ inseparable ” accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a “separable” accident.
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μβνοι κατά τάς e£eis πράττ€ιν, διά ταϋτα πράξουσιν η γάρ διά λογισμόν ή διά πάθος* <χλλ’ οι μεν δι’
10	'ήθη και πάθη χρηστά, οι he διά τάναντία. συμ-βαίν€ΐ μέντοι ταΐς μόν τοιαυταις έξβσι τα τοιαΰτα άκολουθζΐν, ταΐς he roiaiahe τα roiahe' €υθνς γάρ ΐσως τω μόν σώφρονι διά τό σώφρονα etvai δόζαι re και έπιθυμίαι χρηατ αι έπακολουθοΰσι π€ρΙ των ήδέων, τω δ’ άκολάστω αι έναντίαι π€ρι των
11	αυτών τούτων. διό τάς μόν τοιαντας διαιρέσ€ΐς έατέον, σ^πτέον he ποια ποίοις €ΐω0€ν έπ€σθαΐ' el μόν γάρ λ€νκός ή μέλας ή μέγας ή μικρός, ουδόν τέτακται των τοιουτων ακολου0€ιν, el he νέος ή πρ€σβυτης ή δίκαιος ή άδικος, ηδη διαφέρ€ΐ. και δλως όσα των συμβαινόντων ποΐ€ΐ διαφέρ€ΐν τα ηθη των ανθρώπων, οΐον πλουτ€ΐν δοκών έαυτώ ή πέν€σθαι hioiaei τι, και €υτυχ€ΐν ή άτυχ€Ϊν. ταϋτα μόν οΰν ϋστ€ρον έροϋμ€ν, νυν he 7repl τών λοιπών €ΐπωμ€ν πρώτον.
12	Έστι δ’ από τύχης μέν τα τοιαΰτα γιγνόμ€να, όσων η re αίτια αόριστος και μη 'έν€κά του γίγν€ται και μήτ€ ael μήτ€ ως έπι τό πολύ μήτ€ τ€ταγ-μένως- δηλον δ’ έκ του ορισμού της τύχης 7repl
13	τούτων. φύσ€ΐ δέ, όσων ή τ αίτια έν αύτοϊς και i369b τ€ταγμένη· ή γάρ ael ή ως έπι τό πολύ ωσαύτως
άποβαίν€ΐ. τα γάρ παρά φύσιν ουδόν hei ακριβό-λογύσθαι, πότ€ρα κατά φύσιν τινά ή ά?(λην αιτίαν γίγveτaι· ho£eie δ’ αν και ή τύχη αιτία elvai τών
14	τοιούτων. βία δέ, όσα παρ’ έπιθυμίαν ή τούς λογι-
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, either from reason or emotion, but some from good characters and emotions, and others from the opposite. Not but that it does happen that such and such moral habits are followed by such and such consequences ; for it may be that from the outset the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate man good opinions and desires in the matter of pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one side, but we must examine what are the usual consequences of certain conditions. For, if a man is fair or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such consequences should follow, but if he is young or old,' just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, it will be necessary to take account of all the circumstances that make men’s characters different ; for instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. We will, however, discuss this later a ; let us now speak of what remains to be said here.
Things which are the result of chance are all those of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen without any end in view, and that neither always, nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of chance will make this clear. Things which are the result of nature are all those of which the cause- is in themselves and regular ; for they tum out always, or generally, in the same way. As for those which happen contrary to nature there is no need to investigate minutely whether their occurrence is due to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it would seem, however, that such cases also are due to chance). Those things are the result of com-
ARISTOTLE
σμούς γίγνεται δι’ αυτών των ττραττόντων. εθει
15	8ε, οσα διά τό πολλάκις πεποιηκεναι ποιοϋσιν.
16	διά λογισμόν 8k τα 8οκοΰντα συμφερειν εκ των είρη μενών αγαθών η ως τέλος η ως προς το τέλος, όταν διά τό συμφερειν πράττηται· ενια γάρ και οι ακόλαστοι συμφέροντα πράττουσιν, άλλ’ ου διά τό συμφερειν αλλα δι’ η8ονην. διά θύμον
17	δβ και οργήν τα τιμωρητικά. 8ιαφερει 8ε τιμωρία και κόλασις· ή μεν γαρ κόλασις τοΰ πάσχοντος ενεκά εστιν, η δβ τιμωρία τοΰ ποιοΰντος, ινα
18	άποπληρωθ-rj. τί μεν οΰν εστιν η όργη, δῆλον εσται εν τοΐς περί παθών, δι’ επιθυμίαν 8ε πράτ-τεται όσα φαίνεται η8εα. εστι 8ε καί τό σΰνηθες καί τό εθιστόν εν τοΐς η8εσιν πολλά γάρ καί τών φύσει μη η8εων, όταν εθισθώσιν, η8εως ποιοϋσιν.
"Ωστε συλλαβόντι είπεΐν, όσα 8ι αυτούς πράτ-τουσιν, άπαντ εστιν η αγαθά η φαινόμενα αγαθά η η8εα η φαινόμενα η8εα. επεί δ’ όσα 8ι αυτούς, εκόντες πράττουσιν, ούχ εκόντες 8ε όσα μη δι’ αυτούς, πάντ αν είη, όσα εκόντες πράττουσιν, η αγαθά η φαινόμενα αγαθά η η8εα η φαινόμενα η8εα· τίθημι γάρ καί την τών κακών η φαινομένων κακών η απαλλαγήν η αντί μείζονος ελάττονος μετά-ληφιν εν τοΐς άγαθοΐς (αιρετά γάρ πως), καί την τών λυπηρών η φαινομένων η απαλλαγήν η μετάληφιν αντί μειζόνων ελαττόνων εν τοΐς η8εσιν ωσαύτως.
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in opposition to their desire or calculation. Things are the result of habit, when they are done because they have often been done. Things are the result of calculation which arc done because, of the goods already mentioned, they appear to be expedient either as an end or means to an end, provided they are done by reason of their being expedient ; for even the intemperate do certain things that are expedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of pleasure. Passion and anger are the causes of acts of revenge. But there is a difference between revenge and punishment; the latter is inflicted in the interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. We will define anger when we come to speak of the emotions.® Desire is the cause of things being done that are apparently pleasant. The things which are familiar and to which we have become accustomed are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure many things which are not naturally pleasant, when they have become accustomed to them.
In short, all things that men do of themselves either are, or seem, good or pleasant ; and since men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all that men do voluntarily will be either that which is or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. For I reckon among good things the removal of that which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a greater evil for a less, because these two things are in a way desirable ; in like manner, I reckon among pleasant things the removal of that which is or appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain
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ληπτεον άρα τα συμφέροντα καί τα ήδεα, πόσα
19	καί ποια, περί μεν οΰν του συμφέροντος εν τοΐς συμβουλευτικοις εΐρηται πρότερον, περί 8e του ήδεος εΐπωμεν νυν. δει δε νομίζει Ικανούς είναιτούς όρους, εάν ώσι περί έκαστου μήτε ασαφείς μήτε ακριβείς.
11.	'Ύποκείσθω δ' ήμΐν είναι την ηδονήν κίνησίν τινα τής φνχής και κατάστασιν άθρόαν και αισθητήν εις τήν ύπάρχουσαν φυσιν, λύπην δε τουναντίον.
2	el δ’ εστίν ήδονή τό τοιοΰτον, δήλον ότι και ήδυ 1370» ἐστι τό ποιητικόν τής ε ιρημενης διαθεσεως, τό
φθαρτικόν ή τής εναντίας καταστάσεως ποιητικόν
3	λυπηρόν, ανάγκη οΰν ήδύ είναι τό τε εις τό κατά φυσιν ίεναι ώς επί τό πολύ, καί μάλιστα όταν άπειληφότα ή τήν εαυτών φυσιν τα κατ* αυτήν γιγνόμενα, καί τα εθη· καί γάρ τό είθισμόνον ώσπερ πεφυκός ήδη γίγνεται· ὅμοιον γάρ τι τό έθος τή φύσει· εγγύς γάρ καί τό πολλάκις τω άεί, εστι δ’ ή μεν φύσις του άεί, τό δε έθος του πολλά-
1 κις. καί τό μή βίαιον παρά φυσιν γάρ ή βία. διό τό άναγκαιον λυπηρόν, καί όρθώς εΐρηται παν γάρ άναγκαιον πράγμ’ άνιαρόν εφυ. τάς δ’ επιμελείας καί τάς σπουδάς καί τάς συν-τονίας λυπηρός· αναγκαία γάρ καί βίαια ταΰτα, εάν μή εθισθώσιν ουτω δε τό έθος ποιεί ήδυ. τα δ’ εναντία ήδεα· διό αι ραθυμίαι καί αι άπονίαι καί αι άμελειαι καί αι παιδιαί καί αι άναπαυσεις καί ο ύπνος των ήδεων ουδέ ν γάρ προς άνάγκην
α ('/. ϊ. 0 above.
6 The true nature of the “ normal state” was lost during the period of disturbance and unsettlement.
c From Evenus of Paros (Frag. 8, P.L.G. ii.): see Introd.
d Or, “ rest ” (bodily).
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves acquainted with the number and quality of expedient and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; a let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, provided they are neither obscure nor too precise.
11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a certain movement of the soul, a sudden and perceptible settling down into its natural state, and pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, it is evident that that which produces the disposition we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that which destroys it or produces the contrary settling down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be generally pleasant to enter into a normal state (especially when what is done in accordance with that state has come into its own again);b and the same with habits. For that which has become habitual becomes as it were natural ; in fact, habit is something like nature, for the distance between “ often ” and “ always ” is not great, and nature belongs to the idea of “ always,” habit to that of “ often.” That which is not compulsory is «also pleasant, for compulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is necessary is painful, and it was rightly said,
For every act of necessity is disagreeable.0 Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they have not become habitual; for then habit makes them pleasant. Tilings contrary to these are pleasant ; wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amusement, recreation,d and sleep arc amongpleasantthings, because none of these is in any way compulsory.
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5	τούτων, καί ον αν η επιθυμία ivfj, άπαν ἡδά* ή γαρ επιθυμία τον ηδεος εστίν ορεξις.
Των δε επιθυμιών αι μεν άλογοί είσιν αι δε μετά λόγον, λέγω δε αλόγους μόν, οσας μἡ εκ του υπολαμβάνειν τι επιθυμοΰσιν είσί δέ τοιανται όσαι είναι λέγονται φύσει, ώσπερ αι διά του σώματος νπάρχουσαι, οΐον η τροφής, διφα καί πείνα, καί καθ' έκαστον τροφής είδος επιθυμία, καί αι περί τά γευστά καί περί τα αφροδίσια καί ολως τά άπτά, καί περί οσμήν καί άκοτ/ν καί οφιν. μετά λόγου δε όσα εκ του πεισθηναι επι-θυμοϋσιν πολλά γάρ καί θεάσασθαι καί κτήσασθαι επιθυμοΰσιν άκονσαντες καί πεισθεντες.
6	'Έιπεί δ’ εστί τό ηδεσθαι εν τω αίσθάνεσθαί τινος πάθους, η δε φαντασία εστίν αϊσθησίς τις ασθενής, καν1 τω μεμνημενω καί τω ελπίζοντι άκολονθοΐ αν φαντασία τις ου μεμνηται η ελπίζει, ει
1 Keeping Bekker’s κ&ν = καΙ ev. Roemer reads κάΐΐ — καί aei, Spengel ad ev. * 6
a There is no consideration or “definite theory” (Jebb, Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise without anything of the kind ; they simply come.
6 The passage eird δ’ earl . . . αϊσΟησσ has been punctuated in two ways. (1) With a full stop at έλττίξβι (Iloemer, Jebb). The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of pleasure. (2) With a comma at eXwifci (Cope, Victorius). The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the sensation of a certain emotion ; if imagination is a weakened (faded) sensation ; if one who remembers or hopes is attended by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes ; then, this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant.
Now, of desires some are irrational, others rational. I call irrational all those that arc not the ι-esult of any assumption.® Such are all those which are called natural; for instance,those which come into existence through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular; the desires connected with taste, sexual pleasures, in a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I call those desires rational which are due to our being convinced ; for there are many things which we desire to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken of and are convinced that they are pleasant.
And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, then both the man who remembers and the man who hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes.6 This being so, it is evident
hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and a kind of movement (§ 1).
φαντασία, the faculty of forming mental images (variously translated “ imagination,” “ mental impression,” “ fantasy ”) is defined by Aristotle (De Anima, iii. 3. II) as a kind of movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the movement produced must resemble the sensation which produced it. But φαντασία is more than this; it is not merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of the senses, the intellect has need of imagination.
If φαντασία is referred to an earlier perception of which the sense image is a copy, this is memory. Imagination carries the sense images (φαντάσματα) to the seat of memory. They are then transformed into memory (of something past) or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the intellect. (See Cope here, and Ft. D. Hicks in his edition of the De Anima.)
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τούτο, δηΧον ὅτι καί ηδοναί άμα μεμνημενοις καί
7	εΧπίζουσιν, επείπερ καί αίσθησή, ώστ ανάγκη πάντα τα ἡδία ἡ iv τω αίσθάνεσθαι είναι παρόντα η iv τω μεμνησθαι γεγενημενα η iv τω εΧπίζειν μεΧΧοντα· αισθάνονται μεν γάρ τα παρόντα, με-
1370 b μνηνται δβ τα γεγενημενα, εΧπίζουσι δε τα μόΧ-
8	Χοντα. τα μεν οΰν μνημονευτά ηδεα εστίν, ου μόνον όσα εν τω παρόντι, ότε παρην, ηδεα ην, άΧΧ' ενια και ούχ ηδεα, αν η ύστερον καΧόν και αγαθόν τό μετά τοΰτο· όθεν και τοΰτ’ εϊρηται,
ἀλλ’ ηδύ τοι σωθεντα μεμνησθαι πόνων,
μετά γάρ τε και άΧγεσι τερπεται άνηρ μνημενος, ος τις ποΧΧά πάθη και ποΧΧά εόργη.
9	τούτου δ’ αίτιον ότι ήδύ καί τό μη εχειν κακόν. τα δ’ εν εΧπίδι, όσα παρόντα η εύφραίνειν η ώφεΧεΐν φαίνεται μεγάΧα, και άνευ Χύπης ώφεΧεΐν. όΧως δ’ όσα παρόντα ευφραίνει, και εΧπίζοντας και μεμνημενους ως επί τό ποΧύ. διό καί τό όργί-ζεσθαι ηδύ, ώσπερ καί ”Ομηρος εποίησε περί του θυμού
ος τε ποΧύ γΧυκίων μεΧιτος καταΧειβομενοιο ·
ούθείς γάρ οργίζεται τω άδυνάτω φαινόμενα) τιμωρίας τυχεΐν, ουδέ τοΐς ποΧύ υπέρ αυτούς τη δυνάμει· η ου κ οργίζονται η ήττον.
10	Και εν ταΐς πΧείσταις επιθυμίαις άκοΧουθεΐ τις ηδονη· η γάρ μεμνημενοι ως ετυχον η εΧπίζοντες
° Euripides, Αndromeda (l·'rag. 133, T.G.F.). b Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, which runs: 3s ns δή μάλα πολλά π&θχι καί πόλλ' ίπαληθχι.
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember and for those who hope, since there is sensation. Therefore all pleasant things must either be present in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in hope ; for one senses the present, reeolleets the past, and hopes for the future. Therefore our recollections are pleasant, not only when they recall tilings which when present were agreeable, but also some things which were not, if their consequenee subsequently proves honourable or good ; whence the saying :
Truly it is pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,a and,
λνΐιεη a man has suffered much and accomplished much, he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he recalls them.6
The reason of this is that even to be free from evil is pleasant. Tilings which we hope for are pleasant, when their presence seems likely to afford us great pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that it is
Far sweeter than dripping honey ; e for no one feels resentment against those whom vengeance dearly eannot overtake, or those who are far more powerful than he is ; against such, men feel either no resentment or at any rate less.
Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope
e Iliad, xviii. 108.
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ως τρύζονται χαίρονσί τινα ηδονήν, οΐον οι τ' iv τοΐς πνρετοΐς εχόμενοι ταΐς δίφαις καί μεμνημενοι ως ειτιον και ελπίζοντας πιεΐσθαι χαίρουσιν, και
11	οι ερώντες και διαλέγομαι>οι και γράφοντας, και 7τοιοΰντάς τι αει περί του ερωμένον χαίρουσιν" εν άττασι γάρ τοΐς τοιουτοις μεμνημενοι οΐον αίσθά-νεσθαι οΐονται του ερωμένον, και αρχή δε του έρωτος αυτή γίγνεται πόσιν, όταν μή μόνον παρόντος χαίρωσιν αλλά καί άπόντος μεμνημενοι
12	ερώσιν. διό καί όταν λυπηρός γενηται τω μή παρ-εϊναι, καί εν τοΐς πενθεσι καί θρήνοις εγγίνεταί τις ηδονή" ή μεν γάρ λύπη επί τω μή νπάρχειν, ηδονή δ’ εν τω μεμνήσθαι καί όράν πως εκείνον, καί α έπραττα, καί οΐος ήν. διό καί τοΰτ’ εικότως εΐρηται,
ως φάτο, τοΐσι 8e πόσιν ύφ' ίμερον ώρσε γόοιο.
13	Και τό τιμωρεΐσθαι ήδύ’ ου γάρ το μή τνγχάνειν λυπηρόν, τό τνγχάνειν ήδύ" οι δ’ όργιζόμενοι λυπούνται άνυπερβλήτως μή τιμωρούμενοι, ελπί-
14	ζοντες δε χαίρουσιν. καί τό νικάν ήδύ, ον μόνον τοΐς φιλονίκοις άλλα πόσιν" φαντασία γάρ υπεροχής γίγνεται, ον πάντες εχουσιν επιθυμίαν ή ήρεμα ή
15	μάλλον, επεί δε τό νικάν ήδύ, ανάγκη καί τάς 1371 a παιδιάς ήδείας είναι τάς μαχητικάς καί τάς εριστικάς (πολλάκις γάρ εν ταύταις γίγνεται τό νικάν)
° Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved/ b Iliad, xxiii. 108, on the occasion of the mourning foi 120
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable enjoyment ; thus, those suffering from fever and tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, or composing verses a about the beloved ; for it seems to them that in all this recollection makes the object of their affection perceptible. Love always begins in this manner, when men are happy not only in the presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when they recall him to mind. This is why, even when his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in remembering and, as it -were, seeing him and recalling his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly said by the poet:
Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.6
And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those who are resentful «are pained beyond measure when they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those who love to conquer, but to all ; for there is produced an idea of superiority, which all with more or less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, competitive and disputatious c amusements must be so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among
Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referring to the mourning for the absence of Odysseus.
* Controversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as arguing in the law courts; unless εριστικάs means simply “ in which there is rivalry.”
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και αστραγαλίσεις και σφαιρίσεις και κυβείας και πεττειας. και περί τάς εσπουδασμενας δε παιδιάς ομοίως’ αι μεν γάρ ήδεΐαι γίγνονται, αν τις ἡ συνήθης, αι δ’ ευθύς ήδεΐαι, οΐον κυνήγια και πάσα θηρευτική· οπού γάρ άμιλλα, ενταύθα καί νίκη εστίν. διό καί ή δικανική καί ή εριστική
16	ήδεΐα τοΐς είθισμενοις καί δυναμενοις. καί τιμή καί εύδοζία των ήδίστων διά τό γίγνεσθαι φαντασίαν εκάστω ότι τοιοΰτος οΐος ο σπουδαίος, καί μάλλον όταν φώσιν οΰς οϊεται άληθευειν. τοιοϋτοι δ’ οι εγγύς μάλλον των πόρρω, καί οι συνήθεις καί οι πολΐται των άπωθεν, καί οι όντες των μελλόντων, καί οι φρόνιμοι αφρόνων, καί πολλοί ολίγων μάλλον γάρ είκός άληθευειν τούς είρημενους των εναντίων επεί ών τις πολύ καταφρόνει, ώσπερ παιδιών ή θηρίων, ούδεν μέλει τής τούτων τιμής ή τής δόζης αυτής γε τής δόζης χάριν, ἀλλ’ εΐπερ, δι’ άλλο τι.
17	Kat ό φίλος των ήδεων τό τε γάρ φιλεΐν ήδυ (ούδείς γάρ φίλοινος μή χαίρων οΐνω) καί τό φιλεΐσθαι ήδυ’ φαντασία γάρ καί ενταύθα τού ύπάρχειν αύτω αγαθόν είναι, οδ πάντες επιθυ-μοϋσιν οι αισθανόμενοι· τό δε φιλεΐσθαι άγαπάσθαί
18	όστιν αύτόν δι αυτόν, καί τό θαυμάζεσθαι ήδύ δι' αυτό τό τιμάσθαι. καί τό κολακευεσθαι καί ό κόλαξ ήδύ· φαινόμενος γάρ θαυμαστής καί
19	φαινόμενος φίλος ό κόλαξ εστίν. καί τό ταύτά
α For the meaning of φιλία, φι\€~ιν cf. ii. 4.
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when one is familiar with them, while others are so from the outset, such as the chase and every description of outdoor sport ; for rivalry implies victory. It follows from this that praetiee in the law courts and disputation are pleasant to those who are familiar with them and well qualified. Honour and good repute are among the most pleasant things, because every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of a worthy man, and still more when those whom lie believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such are neighbours rather than those who live at a distance ; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather than those who eome later ; the sensible rather than the senseless ; the many rather than the few ; for such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than their opposites. As for those for whom men feel great contempt, such as children and animals, they pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for some other reason.
A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is pleasant to love a—for no one loves wine unless he finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; for in this case also a man has an impression that he is really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired by all who perceive it ; and to be loved is to be cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to be admired, beeause of the mere honour. Flattery and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a sham admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the
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πράττειν πολλάκις ήδύ· το γάρ συνήθης ήδυ ήν.
20	καί το μεταβάλλειν ήδύ· εις φύσιν γάρ γίγνεται μεταβάλλειν το γαρ αύτδ αει υπερβολήν ποιεί τής καθεστώσης εζεως· δθεν εϊρηται
μεταβολή πάντων γλυκύ, διά τούτο και τα: διά χρόνου ήδεα εστί, και άνθρωποι και πράγματα· μεταβολή γάρ εκ του παρόντος
21	εστίν, άμα δε και σπάνιον το διά χρόνου, και το μανθάνειν και το θαυμάζειν ήδυ ως επί το πολύ· εν μεν γάρ τω θαυμάζειν τό επιθυμεϊν μαθεΐν εστίν, ώστε τό θαυμαστόν επιθυμητόν, εν δε τω
22	μανθάνειν εις τό κατά φύσιν καθίστασθαι. καί τό ευ ποιεΐν και τό ευ πάσχειν των ήδεων τό μεν γάρ ευ πάσχειν τυγχάνειν εστίν ών επιθυμοΰσι, τό ευ ποιεΐν εχειν και ύπερεχειν, ών άμφοτερων
1371 b όφίε,νται. διά δε τό ήδυ είναι τό εύποιητικόν, καί τό επανορθοΰν ήδυ τοΐς άνθρώποις εστί τούς
23	πλησίον, καί τό τα ελλιπή επιτελεΐν. επεί δε τό μανθάνειν τε ήδυ καί τό θαυμάζειν, καί τα τοιάδε ανάγκη ήδεα είναι οΐον τό τε μιμούμενον,1 ώσπερ γραφική καί ανδριαντοποιία καί ποιητική, καί παν δ αν ευ μεμιμημενον ή, καν ή μή ήδυ αυτό τό μεμιμημενον ου γάρ επί τούτω χαίρει, αλλά συλλογισμός εστιν ότι τούτο εκείνο, ώστε μαν-
24	θάνειν τι συμβαίνει, καί αι περιπετειαι καί τό παρά μικρόν σώζεσθαι εκ των κινδύνων πάντα
25	γάρ θαυμαστά ταύτα. καί επεί τό κατά φύσιν
1 Roemer reads τό re μιμητικόν. The meaning is much the same, only μιμούμΐνον is passive.
α Euripides, Orestes, 23-1.
b True knowledge or philosophy, which is the result of learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 124
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same things often ; for that which is familiar is, as we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since change is in the order of nature ; for perpetual sameness ereates an excess of the normal condition ; whenee it was said :
Change in all things is sweet.0 This is why what we only see at intervals, whether men or things, is pleasant ; for there is a change from the present, and at the same time it is rare. And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what causes admiration is to be desired, and learning implies a return to the normal.6 It is pleasant to bestow and to receive benefits ; the latter is the attainment of what we desire, the former the possession of more than sufficient means,0 both of them things that men desire. Sinee it is pleasant to do good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their neighbours on their feet, and to supply their deficiencies. And since learning and admiring are pleasant, all things connected with them must also be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well imitated, even if the object of imitation is not pleasant; for it is not this that causes pleasure or the reverse, but the inference that the imitation and the object imitated are identical, so that the result is that we learn something. The same may be said of sudden ehanges and narrow escapes from danger ; for all these things excite wonder. And since that
or settled state. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its natural state after a period of disturbance.
0 Or, “ larger means than the person benefited.”
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ἡδά, τα συγγενή 8e κατά φύαιν άλλήλοις έστίν, πάντα τα συγγενή και ὅμοια ήδέα ως έπί το πολύ, οΐον άνθρωπος άνθρώπω καί ίππος ίππω καί νέος νέω. όθεν και αι παροιμίαι εϊρηνται, ώς
και
και
καί
ήλιξ ήλικα τέρπει, ώς αιει τον ομοίον, εγνω δε θήρ Θήρα, αει κολοιός παρά κολοιόν,
και όσα άλλα τοιαϋτα.
26	Έπει δβ τό δμοιον και το συγγενές ηδύ έαυτώ άπαν, μάλιστα δ’ αυτός προς εαυτόν έκαστος τούτο πέπονθεν, ανάγκη πάντας φιλαυτους είναι η μάλλον η ήττον πάντα γάρ τα τοιαϋτα υπάρχει προς αυτόν μάλιστα, έπει δε φίλαυτοι πάντες, και τα αυτών ανάγκη ήδέα είναι πάσιν, οιον έργα και λόγους, διό και φιλοκόλακες ως επί τό πολύ και φιλερασταί και φιλότιμοι και φιλότεκνοι· αυτών γάρ έργα τα τέκνα, και τα ελλιπή έπι-
27	τελεΐν ηδυ· αυτών γάρ έργον ήδη γίγνεται. και έπει τό άρχειν ήδιστον, και τό σοφόν δοκεΐν είναι ηδυ· αρχικόν γάρ τό φρονεΐν, έστι δ’ η σοφία πολλών καί θαυμαστών επιστήμη, έτι έπει φιλότιμοι ως έπί τό πολύ, ανάγκη καί τό έπιτιμάν τοΐς
28	πέλας ηδύ είναι, καί τό έν ω βέλτιστος δοκεΐ είναι αυτός αύτοΰ, ένταΰθα διατρίβειν, ώσπερ καί Ευριπίδης φησι
“ Odyssey, xvii. ‘JIB ώί aid τον όμοἶον dyei θεό? ιδο τόν ομοῖον.
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which is in accordance with nature is pleasant, and things which are akin are akin in accordance with nature, all things akin and like are for the most part pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the proverbs :
The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, Like to like,0 Beast knows beast,
Birds of a feather flock together,6 and all similar sayings.
And since things which are akin and like are always pleasant to one another, and every man in the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it must needs be that all men are more or less selfish ; for it is in himself above all that such conditions 0 are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it follows that all find pleasure in what is their οΛνη, such as their works and words. That is why men as a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, of honour, and of children ; for the last are their own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is wanting,'d for then it becomes our work. And since it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to be regarded as wise ;6 for practical wisdom is commanding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge of many things that excite wonder. Further, since men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also agreeable to find fault Avith our neighbours. And if a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote his time to it ; as Euripides says :
b Literally, “ ever jackdaw to jackdaw.”
0 Of likeness and kinship.	d § 22.
* Both practically and speculatively or philosophically.
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κάπί tout’ επείγεται, νέμων έκαστη ς ημέρας πλεΐστον μέρος, ιν αντος αύτοΰ τυγχάνει βέλτιστος ών.
29	ομοίως δε και έπεί ή παιδιά των ηδέων καί πάσα άνεσις, καί ό γέλως των ηδέων, ανάγκη καί τα 1372 a γελοία ηδέα είναι, καί ανθρώπους καί λόγους καί έργα· διώρισται δε περί γελοίων χωρίς εν τοΐς περί ποιητικής, περί μεν οΰν ηδέων είρησθω ταϋτα, τα δε λυπηρά εκ των εναντίων τουτοις φανερά.
12.	*Ων μεν οΰν ένεκα άδικοϋσι, ταϋτ ἐστίν πώς δ’ έχοντες καί τινας, λέγωμεν νΰν. αυτοί μεν οΰν όταν οΐωνται δυνατόν είναι το πράγμα πραχθήναι καί έαυτοΐς δυνατόν, είτε αν λαθεΐν πράξαντες, η μη λαθόντες μη δούναι δίκην, η δούναι μεν άλλ’ έλάττω την ζημίαν είναι τού
2	κέρδους έαυτοΐς η ών κηδονται. ποια μεν οΰν δυνατά φαίνεται καί ποια αδύνατα εν τοΐς ύστερον ρηθησεται (κοινά γάρ ταύτα πάντων των λόγων), αυτοί δ’ οΐονται δυνατοί είναι μάλιστα άζημιοι άδικεΐν οι είπεΐν δυνάμενοι καί οι πρακτικοί καί οι έμπειροι πολλών αγώνων, καν πολύφιλοι ώσιν,
3	καν πλούσιοι, καί μάλιστα μέν, αν αυτοί ώσιν έν τοΐς ειρημένοις, οΐονται δύνασθαι, ει δε μη, καν υπάρχωσιν αύτοΐς τοιούτοι φίλοι η ύπηρέται η κοινωνοί· διά γάρ ταύτα δύνανται καί πράττε ιν
4	καί λανθάνειν καί μη δούναι δίκην, καί εάν φίλοι ώσι τοΐς άδικουμένοις η τοΐς κριταΐς· οι μέν γάρ φίλοι άφύλακτοί τε προς το άδικεΐσθαι καί προσ-
α Antiope (Frag. 183, T.G.F.).
b Only the definition appears in the existing text: “The ridiculous is an error, painless and non - destructive ugliness (5).”
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.“
Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridiculous has been discussed separately in the Poetics.b Let this suffice for things that are pleasant ; those that are painful will be obvious from the contraries of these.
12. Such are the motives of injustice; let us now state the frame of mind of those who commit it, and who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when they think that it can be done and that it can be done by them ; when they think that their action will either be undiscovered, or if discovered will remain unpunished: or if it is punished, that the punishment will be less than the profit to themselves or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of things which seem possible or impossible, we will discuss them later,c for these topics are common to all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong think they are most likely to be able to do so with impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, experienced injudicial trials, if they have many friends, and if they are wealthy. They think there is the greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they themselves belong to the above classes ; if not, if they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being wronged, or of the judges ; for friends are not on their guard against being wronged and, besides, they c ii. 19.
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καταλλάττονται πριν επεζελθεΐν, οι δε κριταϊ χαρίζονται οΐς αν φίλοι ώσι, καί η δλως άφιάσιν η μικροΐς ζημιοϋσιν.
5	Ααθητικοϊ δ’ είσίν οι τ ivavrioi τοΐς εγκλη-μασιν, οΐον ασθενής περί αίκίας καί 6 πενης και 6 αισχρός περί μοιχείας, καί τα λίαν εν φανερω καί εν όφθαλμοΐς· αφύλακτα γαρ δια το μηδενα
G αν οίεσθαι. καί τα τηλικαΰτα καί τα τοιαϋτα οΐα μηδ’ αν εις' αφύλακτα γαρ καί ταϋτα· πάντες γαρ τα εΐωθότα ώσπερ άρρωστήματα φυλάττονται καί τάδικήματα, δ μηδείς πω ηρρώστηκεν, ούδείς
7	ευλαβείται, καί οΐς μηδείς εχθρός η πολλοί’ οι μεν γαρ οϊονται λήσειν δια τό μη φνλάττεσθαι, οι δε λανθάνουσι δια τό μη δοκεΐν αν επιχειρησαι φυλαττομενοις, καί διά τό απολογίαν €χειν δτι
8	ονκ αν ενεχείρησαν. καί οΐς υπάρχει κρύφις η τρόπος η τόπος η διάθεσις εύπορος, καί δσοις μη λαθοΰσιν εστί δίωσις δίκης η αναβολή χρόνου η διαφθοραί κριτών, καί οΐς, εάν γενηται ζημία, εστί δίωσις της εκτίσεως η αναβολή χρόνιος, η
9	δι’ απορίαν μηδέν εξει δ τι άπολεση. καί οΐς τα μεν κέρδη φανερά η μεγάλα η εγγύς, αι δε ζημίαι
1372 b μικραί η αφανείς η πόρρω. καί ών μη εστι τιμωρία
10	ίση τη ώφελεία, οΐον δοκεΐ η τυραννίς. καί δσοις
° Two different persons. If the second o be omitted, the reference is to one.
b Or, a “ resourceful mind.”
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings ; and judges favour those whom they are fond of, and either let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty.
Those are likely to remain undetected whose qualities are out of keeping with the eharges, for instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were aecused of assault and battery, or a poor and an ugly man ® of adultery. Also, if the acts are done quite openly and in sight of all ; for they are not guarded against, because no one would think them possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a nature that no one would even be likely to attempt them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no one takes precautions against those ailments from which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who have either no enemy at all or many ; the former hope to escape notice because they are not watched, the latter do eseape because they would not be thought likely to attack those who are on their guard and beeause they can defend themselves by the pica that they would never have attempted it. And those who have Λλ-ays or places of concealment fox· stolen property, or abundant opportunities of disposing of it.6 And those who, even if they do not remain undetected, can get the trial set aside or put off, or corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be imposed, ean get payment in full set aside or put off for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have nothing to lose . And in cases where the profit is certain, large, or immediate, while the punishment is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems to be the ease in a tyranny. And when the unjust
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τα μεν άδικήματα λήμματα, αι δε ζημίαι ονείδη μόνον, και οίς τουναντίον τα μεν αδικήματα εις έπαινόν τινα, οΐον ει συνέβη άμα τιμωρήσασθαι υπέρ πατρός η μητρός, ώσπερ Ζήνωνι, αι δε ζημίαι εις χρήματα ή φυγήν ή τοιοΰτόν τι' δι’ άμφότερα γάρ άδικοΰσι και άμφοτερως εχοντες, πλήν ούχ οι αυτοί α ΛΛ’ οι ενάντιοι τοΐς ήθεσιν.
11	καί οι ττοΑΛά/α? ή Αεληθότες ή μη εζημιωμενοι. καί οι πολλάκις άποτετυχηκότες’ είσί γάρ τινες καί εν τοΐς τοιουτοις, ώσπερ εν τοΐς πολεμικοΐς,
12	οΐοι άναμάχεσθαι. καί οΐς αν παραχρήμα ή τό ήδυ, τό δε λυπηρόν ύστερον, ή τό κέρδος, ή δε ζημία ύστερον οι γάρ άκρατεΐς τοιοΰτοι, εστι δ’
13	άκρασία περί πάντα όσων ορέγονται, και οΐς αν τουναντίον τό μεν λυπηρόν ήδη ή ή ή ζημία, τό δε ήδυ καί ώφελιμον υστέρα καί χρονιώτερα· οι γάρ εγκρατείς καί φρονιμώτεροι τα τοιαϋτα διώκουσιν.
14	καί οΐς αν ενδεχηται διά τύχην δόξαι πράξαι ή δι’ ανάγκην ή διά φυσιν ή δι’ έθος, καί δλως άμαρ-
15	τεΐν αλλά μή άδικεΐν. καί οΐς αν ή τοΰ επιεικούς τυχεΐν. καί όσοι αν ενδεείς ώσιν. διχώς δ’ είσίν ενδεείς· ή γάρ ως αναγκαίου, ώσπερ οι πενητες, ή
10 ως υπερβολής, ώσπερ οι πλούσιοι, καί οι σφόδρα εύδοκιμοΰντες καί οι σφόδρα άδοζοΰντες, οι μεν ως ου δόξοντες, οι δ’ ως ούδεν μάλλον δόξοντες.
17	Αυτοί μεν ουν ούτως εχοντες επιχειροϋσιν, άδικοΰσι δε τούς τοιουτους καί τά τοιαϋτα, τούς
° Who Zeno was, and what the* story, is unknown. b Some do wrong? for the sake of others for the sake of praise ; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, the latter self-interest for honour.
e “ More distant ” (Jebb).
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acts are real gains and the only punishment is disgrace ; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father or mother, as was the case with Zeno,® while the punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or something of the kind. For men do λντοιψ from both these motives and in both these conditions of mind ; but the persons are not the same, and their characters are exactly opposite.6 And those who have often been undetected or have escaped punishment ; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; for in sueh cases, as in aetual warfare, there are always men ready to return to the fight. And all who hope for pleasure and profit at once, while the pain and the loss come later ; sueh are the intemperate, intemperance being concerned with all things that men long for. And when, on the contrary, the pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and the profit are later and more lasting c ; for temperate and wiser men pursue such aims. And those who may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or from necessity, from some natural impulse or from habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather than a crime. And those who hope to obtain indulgence ; and all those who are in need, which is of two kinds ; for men either need what is necessary, as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. And those who are highly esteemed or held in great eontempt; the former will not be suspected, the latter no more than they are already.
In such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and circumstances of the following kind.d Those who d AVith a comma or colon after τα τοιαθτα ; without these render : “ those who possess such things as they . .
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έχοντας ών αντοί evBeeis η els τάναγκαΐα η els
18	νπ€ροχην η els άπόΧανσιν, καί tovs ττόρρω καί tovs eyyvs' των μ€ν γάρ η Xrjifns ταγεία, των δ’ η τιμωρία βράκια, οϊον οι avXcovTes tovs Καρχη-
19	Boviovs. και tovs μη ευλαβείς μιfie <f>vXaKTiKOVS άΧΧά TTiaTevTiKovs' ράΒιον γάρ πάντα? XaOeiv. και tovs ραθνμον5· επιμελούς γάρ το erre^eXθέΐν. και tovs αΙσχνντηΧο^’ ον γάρ μαχητικοί ιrepi
20	KepBovs. καί tovs νπο ποΧΧών άΒικηθόντα5 καί μη €TT€$eX90vTas ως ovTas κατά την παροιμίαν
21	tovtovs ΧΑνσών Xeiav. καί ovs μηΒ€πώποτ€ καί ovs πολλάκις· άμφότ€ροι γάρ άφνΧακτοι, οι μ£ν
22	cos ονΒ4ποτ€, οι δ’ άς ονκ αν eri. καί tovs Βια-β€βΧημΙνονε η €νΒιαβόΧον5' οι τοιοντοι γάρ οντ€ προαιροννται, φοβονμ€νοι tovs KpiTas, ovTe Βν-νανται π€ΐθ€ΐν ών οι μισovμevoι καί φθονονμ€νοί
23	eloiv. καί προς ovs 'όχονσι πρόφασιν η προγόνων 1373 a η αντών η φίΧων η ποιησάντων kokcos η μελ-
Χησάντων η αυτούς η προγόνον5 η ών κηΒονται· ώσπ€ρ γάρ η παροιμία, προφάσ€ω$ BeiTαι μό-
24	νον η πονηριά, καί tovs €χθρον5 καί tovs φΙΧον$' tovs μεν γάρ ράΒιον, τ ovs δ’ ήΒν. καί tovs άφίΧον5· καί tovs μη Beivovs ehreiv η πράζαΐ' η γάρ ονκ Ιγχαρονσιν όπεζιόναι, η καταΧΧάττονται,
25	η ovBev πζραίνονσιν. καί ols μη XvaiTeXei Biα- * 6
0 Who were too far off to retaliate.
6	Λ proverb meaning “ an easy prey.” The Mysians were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike.
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possess what they themselves lack, things either necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those who are far off and those who are near, for in the one ease the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder Carthaginians.® And those who never take precautions and arc never on their guard, but are confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. And those who are indolent; for it requires a man who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are bashful ; for they arc not likely to fight about money. And those who have often been wronged but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, “ Mysian booty.” 6 And those who have never, or those who have often, suffered wrong ; for both are off their guard, the one because they have never yet been attacked, the others because they do not expect to be attaeked again. And those who have been slandei’ed, or are easy to slander ; for such men neither eare to go to law, for fear of the judges, nor, if they do, can they convince them ; to this class belong those who are exposed to hatred or envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can pretend that either their ancestors, or themselves, or their friends, have either committed, or intended to commit, wrong either against himself, or bis ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an excuse.” And both enemies and friends ; for it is easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the former. And. those who are friendless. And those who are unskilled in speech or action ; for either they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, or accomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no
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τρίβειν έπιτηροϋσιν η δίκην η εκτισιν, οΐον οι ξένοι και αυτουργοί· επί μικρω τε γάρ διαλύονται και
26	ραδίως καταπαύονται. και τούς πολλά ηδικηκό-τας, η τοιαϋτα οΐα αδικούνται· εγγύς γάρ τι δοκεΐ τού μη άδικεΐν είναι, όταν τι τοιοΰτον άδικηθη τις οΐον είώθει και αυτός άδικεΐν λέγω δ’ οΐον
27	€ΐ τις τον είωθότα ύβρίζειν αίκίσαιτο. και τούς η πεποιηκότας κακώς η βουληθέντας η βουλομένους η ποιήσοντας· ’έχει γάρ και το ηδύ και το
28	καλόν, καί εγγύς τού μη άδικεΐν φαίνεται, καί οΐς χαριούνται η φίλοις η θαυμαζομένοις η έρω-μένοις η κυρίοις η ολως προς οΰς ζώσιν αυτοί’
29	καί προς οΰς έστιν επιείκειας τυχεΐν. καί οΐς αν εγκεκληκότες ώσι καί προδιακεχωρηκότες, οΐον Κάλλιππος έποίει τα περί έλιωνα· καί γάρ τα
30	τοιαύτα εγγύς τού μη άδικεΐν φαίνεται, καί τούς ύπ’ άλλων μέλλοντας, αν μη αύτοί, ως ούκέτι ενδεχόμενον βουλεύσασθαι, ώσπερ λέγεται Αίνεσί-δημος Τέλωνι πέμφαι κοττάβια άνδραποδισαμένω,
31	οτι εφθασεν, ως καί αύτός μέλλων. καί οΰς άδι-κησαντες δυνησονται πολλά δίκαια πράττειν, ως * 6
α αΙκία (assault) was a less serious offence than υβρα (wanton outrage).
6 of?, i.e. supplying άδικουμένοις, “ by whose being wronged.” ofls has been suggested, i.e. supplying ddiKoveres, “ Avronging whom.”
c In our relations with whom, almost —from whom. Another interpretation is: “In reference to whom there is a chance . . . consideration from others, meaning the judges ” (Welldon).
d Callippus was α friend of Dion, ΛνΗο freed Syracuse from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, if he did not anticipate him.
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ; for they are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop proceedings. And those who have committed numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, for instance, one were to assault a man who was in the habit of outraging others.® And those who have-already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are about to do so ; for in such a case vengeance is both pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an act of justice. And those whom we wrong b in order to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, those by whom our life is ruled. And those in reference to whom there is a chance of obtaining merciful consideration.0 And those against whom we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter of Dion ;d for in such cases it seems almost an act of justice. And those who are going to be attacked by-others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,e who, having reduced a town to slavery, had anticipated him by doing what he had intended to do himself. And those to whom, after having injured them, we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the
* Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neighbouring state, sent him the cottabus prize, as a compliment for having “ played the game ” so skilfully. The cottabus was originally a Sicilian game.
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ραδίως ίασόμενοι, ώσπερ εφη Ίάσων 6 θετταλός δεΐν άδικεΐν ενια, όπως δύνηται και δίκαια πολλά ποιεΐν.
32	Και α πάντες η πολλοί άδικεΐν είώθασιν’ σνγ-
33	γνώμης γάρ οΐονται τεύζεσθαι. και τα ράδια κρύφαί' τοιαΰτα δ’ ὅσα ταχύ αναλίσκεται, οιον τα εδώδιμα, η τα ευμετάβλητα σχημασιν η χρώ-
34	μασιν η κράσεσιν. η α πολλαχοΰ άφανίσαι εϋπορον· τοιαΰτα δε τα ενβάστακτα καί εν μικροΐς τόποις
35	άφανιζόμενα. καί οΐς αδιάφορα καί ὅμοια πολλά προϋπηρχε τω άδικοΰντι. καί δσα αίσχύνονται οι άδικηθεντες λέγειν, οΐον γυναικών οικείων ύβρεις η εις αυτούς η εις υίεΐς. καί δσα φιλοδικεΐν δόξειεν αν ό επεζιών' τοιαΰτα δε τά τε μικρά καί εφ' οις συγγνώμη, ώς μεν ούν εχοντες άδικοΰσι, καί ποια καί ποιους καί διά τί, σχεδόν ταΰτ εστίν.
1373 b 13. Τα δ’ αδικήματα πάντα καί τα δικαιώματα διελωμεν, άρζάμενοι πρώτον εντεύθεν, ώρισται δη τα δίκαια καί τα άδικα πρός τε νόμους [δυο],1 2 καί προς ους εστι, διχώς. λέγω δε νόμον τον μεν ’ίδιον τον 8e κοινόν, 'ίδιον μεν τον εκάστοις ώρι-σμενον προς αυτούς, καί τούτον τον μεν άγραφον τον δε γεγραμμενον, κοινόν δε τον κατά φύσιν. εστι γάρ, δ μαντεύονται τι πάντες, φύσει κοινόν δίκαιον καί άδικον, καν μηδεμία κοινωνία πρός 1 Bracketed by Spengel, but retained by ltoemer. a Tyrant of Pherae.
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason the Thessalian “ said one should sometimes commit injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often.
Men are ready to commit wrongs which all or many are in the habit of committing, for they hope to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects that are easy to conceal ; such are things that are quickly consumed, as eatables ; things which can easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; things for which there are many convenient hiding-places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow away in a corner ; those of which a thief already possesses a considerable number exactly similar or hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages ^ upon the women of their family, upon themselves, or upon their children. And all those wrongs in regard to which appeal to the law would create the appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of persons who are the victims of wrong.
13.	Let us now classify just and unjust actions generally, starting from what follows. Justice and injustice have been defined in reference to laws and persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of laws, particular and general. By particular laws I mean those established by each people in reference to themselves, which again are divided into written and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in a manner divine, even if there is neither communica-
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άλλήλους fj μηδε συνθήκη, οΐον και ή Σοφοκλεους ’ Αντιγόνη φαίνεται λεγουσα, ὅτι δίκαιον άπειρη-μόνον Θάφαι τον Πολυνείκη, ως φύσει ον τούτο δίκαιον
ου γάρ τι νΰν γε κάχθες, άλλ’ αει ποτε ζή τοΰτο, κούδείς οΐδεν εζ οτου φάνη. και ως ’Εμπεδοκλής λεγει περί του μη κτείνειν τδ εμφυχον· τοΰτο γάρ ου τισί μεν δίκαιον τισί δ’ ου δίκαιον,
αλλά το μεν πάντων νόμιμον διά τ’ εύρυμεδοντος αίθερος ήνεκεως τεταται διά τ’ άπλετου αΰ γης. καί ως εν τω Μεσσηνιακω λεγει ΆΑκιδάμας. προς οΰς δε διώρισται, δίχως διώρισταί’ ή γάρ προς το κοινόν ή προς ενα των κοινωνούντων, α δει πράττειν καί μη πράττειν.
Αιό καί τάδικήματα καί τα δικαιώματα δίχως εστιν άδικεΐν καί δικαιοπραγεΐν ή γάρ προς ενα καί ώρισμενον ή προς το κοινόν ο γάρ μοιχεύων καί τύπ των άδικε ι τινά των ώρισμενων, ό 8e μη στρατευόμένος το κοινόν, άπάντων δη των άδικη-μάτων διηρημενων, καί των μεν οντων προς το κοινόν των δε προς άλλον καί προς άΛλους, άνα-λαβόντες τί εστι τό άδικεΐσθαι, λεγωμεν τά λοιπά, εστι δη τό άδικεΐσθαι τό υπό εκόντος τά άδικα πάσχειν τό γάρ άδικεΐν ώρισται πρότερον εκούσιον * 6
° Antigone, 456.
6 Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 140
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tion nor agreement between them. This is what Antigone in Sophocles a evidently means, when she declares that it is just, though forbidden, to bury Polyniees, as being naturally just :
For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came.
And as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that which has life, for this is not right for some and wrong for others,
But a universal precept, which extends without a break throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth.
Alcidamas 6 also speaks of this precept in his Messe-niacus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or ought not to do is concerned with the community generally, or one of its members.
Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust acts, since they can be committed against a definite individual or against the community ; he who commits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the army of wrong against the State. All kinds of wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of which affect the State, others one or several individuals, let us repeat the definition of being wronged,c and then go on to the rest. Being wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of one who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established
the scholiast supplies his words: ελευθέρους άφηκε πάντας θεός · ούδένα δονλον ή φύσα πεποίηκεν (“ God has left all men free ; Nature has made none a slave ”). The Messenians had revolted from Sparta.
« i. 10. 3.
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6	είναι. επεί δ’ ανάγκη τον άδικούμενον βλάπτεσθαι και άκουσίως βλάπτεσθαι, αι μεν βλάβαι εκ των πρότερον φανεραί είσιν τα γάρ αγαθά και τα κακά διήρηται καθ' αυτά πρότερον, και τα εκούσια,
7	ότι εστιν όσα ει δότες·, ώστ ανάγκη πάντα τα εγκλήματα ή προς το κοινόν ή προς τό ’ίδιον είναι, και ή άγνοονντος ή άκοντος, ή εκόντος και είδότος, και τούτων τα μεν προελομενου τα δε διά πάθος.
8	περί μεν οΰν θύμον ρηθήσεται εν τοΐς περί τα πάθη, ποια δε προαιρούνται καί πώς εχοντες, εϊρηται πρότερον.
9	Έπεί δ’ όμολογοΰντες πολλάκις πεπραχεναι ή 1374 a τό επίγραμμα ούχ όμολογοΰσιν ή περί δ τό επίγραμμα, οΐον λαβεΐν μεν ἀλλ’ ου κλεφαι, καί πα-τάζαι πρότερον ἀλλ’ ούχ ύβρίσαι, καί συγγενεσθαι ἀλλ’ ου μοιχεΰσαι, ή κλεφαι ἀλλ’ ούχ ίεροσυλήσαι (ον γάρ θεοΰ τι), ή επεργάσασθαι μεν άλλ’ ον δημοσίαν, ή διειλεχθαι μεν τοΐς πολεμίοις ἀλλ* ου προδοΰναι, διά ταύτα δεοι αν καί περί τούτων διωρίσθαι, τί κλοπή, τί ύβρις, τί μοιχεία, όπως εάν τε ύπάρχειν εάν τε μη ύπάρχειν βουλώμεθα
10	δεικνύναι, εχωμεν εμφανίζειν τό δίκαιον, εστι δε πάντα τα τοιαΰτα περί του άδικον είναι καί φαΰλον ή μη άδικον ή άμφισβι^τησις· εν γάρ τή προαιρέσει ° ΐ. 6.
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And since the man who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and that against his will, it is evident from Avhat has been said in what the injuries consist ; for tilings good and bad have already been distinguished in themselves,'“ and it has been said that voluntary acts are all such as are committed with knowledge of the case.6 Hence it necessarily follows that all accusations concern the State or the individual, the accused having acted either ignorantly and against his will, or voluntarily and with knowledge, and in the latter case Avith malice aforethought or from passion. Wc will speak of anger when we come to treat of the passions,0 and we have already statedd in what circumstances and with what dispositions men act with deliberate purpose.
But since a man, while admitting the fact, often denies the description of the charge or the point on which it turns—for instance, admits that he took something, but did not steal it ; that lie was the first to strike, but committed no outrage ; that he had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a woman ; or that he stole something but was not guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was not consecrated ; or that he trespassed, but not on public land ; or that he held converse with the enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason it will be necessary that a definition should be given of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we desire to prove that an offence has or has not been committed, we may be able to put the case in a true light. In all such instances the question at issue is to know whether the supposed offender is a wrongdoer and a worthless person, or not ; for vice and
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ή μοχθηρία και τό άδικεΐν, τα δε τοιαντα των ονομάτων προσσημαίνει την προαίρεσιν, οΐον νβρις και κλοπή· ον γάρ ει ειτάταξε, πάντως νβρισεν, άλλ’ ει ενεκά τον, οΐον τον άτιμάσαι εκείνον ή αντος ήσθήναι. ονδε πάντως, ει λάθρα ελαβεν, εκλεφεν, άλλ* ει επί βλάβη και σφετερισμω εαντον. ομοίως δε καί περί των άλλων 0χει, ώσπερ καί περί τούτων.
11	Έπει δε των δικαίων καί των άδικων ήν δύο είδη (τα μεν γάρ γεγραμμενα τα δ’ άγραφα), περί ών μεν οι νόμοι άγορεύονσιν είρηται, των δ’ άγρά-
12	φων δύο εστίν είδη· ταντα δ’ εστί τα μεν καθ’ νπερβολήν άρετής καί κακίας, εφ’ οΐς ονείδη καί έπαινοι καί άτιμίαι καί τιμαί καί δωρεαί, οΐον τό χάριν 'όχειν τω ποιήσαντι εν καί άντενποιειν τον εν ποιήσαντα καί βοηθητικόν είναι τοΐς φίλοις καί όσα άλλα τοιαντα, τα δε τον ίδιον νόμον καί
13	γεγραμμενον έλλειμμα, τό γάρ επιεικες δοκεΐ δίκαιον είναι, εστι δε επιεικες τό παρά τον γεγραμμενον νόμον δίκαιον, σνμβαίνει δε τοντο τα μεν άκόντων τα δε εκόντων των νομοθετών, άκόντων μεν όταν λάθη, εκόντων δ’ όταν μη δύνωνται διορίσαι, άλΧ άναγκαΐον μεν ή καθόλον είπεΐν, μη ή δε, άλλ’ ως επί τό πολύ, καί όσα
° Roemer reads, after Dittmeyer, «' ewi βλάβιj [τούτου άφ' οϋ ΐλαβί] καί .. . from the old Latin translation.
b Laws are speeial and general, the former being written or unwritten. The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: (1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. This general law (not the same as the general law “ based upon nature” § 2) refers to acts whieh go beyond the legal standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized by 144
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose ; for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow that he has committed an outrage, but only if he has struck with a certain object, for instance, to bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it is by no means certain that he has committed theft, but only if he has taken it to injure another a or to get something for himself. It is the same in all other cases as in these.
We have said that there are two kinds of just and unjust actions (for some are written, but others are unwritten), and have spoken of those concerning which the laws are explicit ; of those that are unwritten there are two kinds. One kind arises from an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ; b the other kind contains what is omitted in the special written law. For that which is equitable seems to be just, and equity is justice that goes beyond the written law. These omissions are sometimes involuntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the legislators ; involuntary -when it may have escaped their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal statement, which is not applicable to all, but only to most, cases ; and whenever it is difficult to give a remarkable degree (καθ' υπερβολήν) of virtue or the opposite. For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punishment, but acts arc praised or blamed, honoured or dishonoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the general feeling of mankind.
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μη ράΒιον Βιορίσαι δι* απειρίαν, olov το τρώσαι σιΒήρω πηλίκα) και ποίω τινι' ύπολείποι γάρ αν
14	ο αιών Βιαριθ μουντά. αν οΰν η άΒιόριστον, Βεη Be νομοθετήσαι, ανάγκη απλώς είπεΐν, ώστε καν Βακτύλιον εχων επάρηται την χεΐρα η πατάζη, κατά μεν τον γεγραμμενον νόμον ένοχός εστι καί άΒικεΐ, κατά Be τό αληθές ούκ άΒικεΐ, καί τό
1374 b επιεικες τούτο εστίν.
15	Ει δ’ εστι τό είρημόνον τό επιεικες, φανερόν ποΐά εστι τα επιεική καί ούκ επιεική, καί ποιοι
1G ούκ επιεικείς άνθρωποι’ εφύ οΐς τε γαρ Βει συγγνώμην όχειν, επιεική ταΰτα, καί τό τα αμαρτήματα καί τα άΒικήματα μη του 'ίσου άξιοΰν, μηΒε τα ατυχήματα’ εστι δ’ ατυχήματα μεν όσα παράλογα καί μη από μοχθηρίας, αμαρτήματα Βε όσα μη παράλογα καί μη από πονηριάς, άΒικήματα Βε όσα μήτε παράλογα από πονηριάς τ’ εστίν’
17	τα γαρ δι’ επιθυμίαν από πονηριάς, καί τό τοΐς άνθρωπίνοις συγγινώσκειν επιεικες. καί τό μη προς τον νόμον άλλα προς τον νομοθετην σκοπεΐν, καί μη προς τον λόγον αλλά προς την Βιάνοιαν του νομοθετου, καί μη προς την πράζιν άλλα προς
18	την προαίρεσιν, καί μη προς τό μέρος άλλἀ προς τό όλον, μηΒε ποιος τις νυν, άλλα ποιος τις ήν άεί ή ως επί τό πολύ, καί τό μνημονεύειν μάλλον ών επαθεν άγαθών ή κακών, καί άγαθών ών επαθε μάλλον ή εποίησεν. καί τό άνεχεσθαι άΒικούμενον. καί τό μάλλον λόγω εθελειν κρί-
19	νεσθαι ή εργω. καί τό εις Βίαιταν μάλλον ή εις Βίκην βούλεσθαι ίεναι· ό γαρ Βιαιτητής τό επιεικες
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases,'a as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instrument used in wounding ; for life would not be long enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no exact definition is possible, but legislation is necessary, one must have recourse to general terms ; so that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to strike or actually strikes, according to the written law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is not; and this is a case for equity.
If then our definition of equity is correct, it is easy to see what things and persons are equitable or not. Actions which should be leniently treated are cases for equity ; errors, wrong acts, and misfortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are unexpected and not vicious ; errors are not unexpected, but are not vicious ; wrong acts are such as might be expected and vicious, for acts committed through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to the law but to the legislator ; not to the letter of the law but to the intention of the legislator ; not to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to the part, but to the whole ; not to what a man is now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; to remember good rather than ill treatment, «and benefits received rather than those conferred ; to bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal to the judgement of reason rather than to violence;6 to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbitrator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks
6 “ To be willing that a judicial sentence should be nominal rather than real ” (Jebb).
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όρά, 6 δε δικαστής τον νόμον και τούτον ενεκα διαιτητής εύρεθη, όττως τό επιεικες ισχνή. περί μεν ουν των επιεικών διωρίσθω τον τρόπον τούτον.
14.	’Αδίκημα δε μεΐζον, όσω αν από μείζονος ή αδικίας· διό και τα ελάχιστα μέγιστα, οΐον δ Μελανωπού Καλλίστρατος κατηγορεί, ότι παρ-ελογίσατο τρία ήμιωβελια ιερά, τους ναοπο ιούς· επί δικαιοσύνης δε τουναντίον, εστι δε ταΰτα εκ τοΰ ενυπάρχειν τή δυνάμει· 6 γάρ τρία ήμιωβελια ιερά κλεφας καν ότιοϋν άδικήσειεν. ότε μεν δή οϋτω τό μεΐζον, ότε δ’ εκ τοΰ βλάβους κρίνεται.
2	καί ου μη ἐστιν ’ίση τιμωρία, άλλα πάσα ελάττων. και ον μη εστιν ίασις· χαλεπόν γάρ και αδύνατον, καί ον μή εστι δίκην λαβεΐν τον παθόντα· ανίατον
3	γάρ· ή γάρ δίκη καί κόλασις ίασις. καί ει 6 παθών καί αδικηθείς αυτός αυτόν μεγάλως εκό-λασεν ετι γάρ μείζονι ό ποιήσας δίκαιος κολα-σθήναι, οΐον Σοφοκλής υπέρ E υκτήμονος συνηγόρων, επεί άπεσφαζεν εαυτόν ύβρισθείς, ου
i375a τιμήσειν εφη ελάττονος ή οΰ ό παθών εαντω
4	ετίμησεν. καί δ μόνος ή πρώτος ή μετ’ ολίγων πεποίηκεν. καί τό πολλάκις τό αυτό άμαρτάνειν μέγα. καί δι’ δ αν ζητηθή καί εύρεθή τα κωλνοντα καί ζημιοΰντα, οΐον εν ’'Αργεί ζημιοΰται δι’ δν αν
α ΐ. 7. 13.	('allistratiis and Melanopus were rival orators.
Nothing is known of this particular charge.
b The magistrates who superintended the building and repairing operations.
e Understanding ιασθαι. Or “ to punish adequately,” Supplying ου μη ίση τιμωρία.
d An orator, not the tragic poet.
e “ Or has been seldom paralleled ” (Cope, butep. i. 9. 38). 148
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only to the law, and the reason why arbitrators were appointed was that equity might prevail. Let this manner of defining equity suffice.
14. Wrong acts are greater in proportion to the injustice from which they spring. For this reason the most trifling are sometimes the greatest, as in the charge brought by Callistratus α «against Melanopus that he had fraudulently kept back three consecrated half-obols from the temple-builders 6 ; whereas, in the case of just actions, it is quite the contrary. The reason is that the greater potentially inheres in the less ; for he who has stolen three consecrated half-obols will commit any wrong whatever. Wrong acts are judged greater sometimes in this way, sometimes by the extent of the injury done. A wrong act is greater when there is no adequate punishment for it, but all are insufficient ; when there is no remedy, because it is difficult if not impossible to repair it ;c and when the person injured cannot obtain legal satisfaction, since it is irremediable ; for justice and punishment arc kinds of remedies. And if the sufferer, having been wronged, has inflicted some terrible injury upon himself, the guilty person deserves greater punishment; wherefore Sophocles,'a when pleading on behalf of Euctemon, who had committed suicide after the outrage he had suffered, declared that he would not assess the punishment at less than the victim had assessed it for himself. Λ wrong act is also greater when it is unprecedented, or the first of its kind, or when committed with the aid of few accomplices e; and when it has been frequently committed ; or when because of it new prohibitions and penalties have been sought and found : thus, at Argos the citizen owing to whom a new
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νόμος τεθή και δι’ οΰς τό δεσμωτήριον ώκοδο-
5	μήθη. καί τό θηριωδεστερον αδίκημα μεΐζον. καί 6 εκ 7τρονοίας μάλλον, καί δ οι άκούοντες φοβοΰνrat μάλλον η ελεοΰσιν. καί τα μεν ρητορικά εστι τοιαΰτα, ότι πολλά άνήρηκε δίκαια η ύπερ-βεβηκεν, οΐον όρκους δεξιάς πίστεις επιγαμίας*
6	πολλών γάρ αδικημάτων υπεροχή, και τό ενταύθα ου κολάζονται οι άδικοϋντες, όπερ ποιονσιν οι φευδομαρτυροΰντες· που γάρ ούκ αν άδικήσειεν, ει γε και εν τω δικαστήρια); και εφ' οΐς αισχύνη μάλιστα, και ει τούτον υ φ* ου ευ πεπονθεν πλείω γάρ αδικεί, ότι τε κακώς ποιεί και ότι ούκ
7	ευ. και δ παρά, τα άγραφα δίκαια· άμείνονος γαρ μη δι’ ανάγκην δίκαιον είναι, τα μεν συν γεγραμ-μενα εξ ανάγκης, τα δ’ άγραφα ου. άλλον δε τρόπον, ει παρά τα γεγραμμενα· ό γαρ τα φοβερά αδικών και τά επιζήμια και τα μη επιζήμια άδικήσειεν άν. περί μεν ουν αδικήματος μείζονος και ελάττονος εϊρηται.
15.	Γ[ερι 8e τών άτεχνων καλούμενων πίστεων εχόμενόν εστι τών είρημενων επιδραμεΐν ίδιαι γάρ
2	αύται τών δικανικών. είσι δε πεντε τον άριθμόν, * 6
° And therefore the violation of them is more discreditable.
6 When lie thinks of the punishment they may entail.
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on whose aeeount a new prison had to be built. The crime is greater, the more brutal it is ; or when it has been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks of the following kind may be used :—the statement that the accused person has swept away or violated several principles of justice, for example, oaths, pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanctity of marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon crime. Wrong acts are greater when committed in the very place where wrongdoers themselves are sentenced, as is done by false -witnesses ; for where would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a court of justice ? They are also greater when accompanied by the greatest disgrace ; when committed against one who has been the guilty person’s benefactor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but does not return good for good. So too, again, when a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, for there is greater merit in doing right without being compelled3; now the written laws involve compulsion, the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him 6 and involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice for the treatment of the greater or less degree of wrongdoing.
15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we have now briefly to run over what are called the inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensic oratory. These proofs are five in number : laws,
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3	νόμοι μάρτυρες συνθήκαι βάσανοι όρκος, πρώτον μεν οΰν περί νόμων εΐπωμεν, πώς χρηστεον και προτρεποντα και άποτρεποντα και κατηγοροΰντα
4	και άπολογούμενον. φανερόν γάρ ότι, εάν μεν ενάντιος ή ό γεγραμμένος τω πράγματι, τω κοινώ νόμω χρηστεον και τοΐς επιεικεσιν ώς δικαιο-
5	τεροις. και ότι τό γνώμη τη άρίστη τοΰτ ἐστί,
6	τό μη παντελώς χρησθαι τοΐς γεγραμμενοις. και ότι τό μεν επιεικες αει μενει και ουδέποτε μεταβάλλει, ούδ' ό κοινός (κατά φυσιν γάρ εστιν), οι δε γεγραμμενοι πολλάκις· όθεν εΐρηται τα εν τη Σιοφοκλεονς ’Αντιγόνη· απολογείται γάρ ότι εθαφε παρά τον του Ιάρεοντος νόμον, άλλ’ ου παρά τον άγραφον
1375 b ου γάρ τι νυν γε κάχθες, άλλ’ αει ποτε . . . τα υτ’ οΰν εγώ ου κ εμελλον άνδρός ούδενός.
7	και ότι τό δίκαιόν εστιν αληθές τι καί συμφέρον, άλλ’ ου τό δοκοΰν· ώστ ου νόμος ό γεγραμμένος· ου γάρ ποιεί τό εργον τό του νόμου· καί ότι ώσπερ άργυρογνώμων ό κριτής εστιν, όπως
8	δι ακρινή τό κίβδηλον δίκαιον καί τό αληθές, καί ότι βελτίονος άνδρός τό τοΐς άγράφοις ή τοΐς
9	γεγραμμενοις χρησθαι καί εμμενειν. καί ει που ενάντιος νόμω εύδοκιμοΰντι ή καί αυτός αύτώ’ οΐον ενίοτε ό μεν κελεύει κυρία είναι α’.ττ' αν
α Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative oratory.
b The first line is quoted i. 13. 2. The second differs somewhat from Sophocles (Antigone, 458), where the passage runs, τούτων iyCj ούκ ϊμεΧλον, άνδρός ούδενός | φρόνημα δείσασ’, iv θεοΊσι τήν δίκην | δώσειν (“ Ι was not likely, through fear of the 152
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witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then speak of the laws, and state what use should be made of them when exhorting or dissuading,α accusing or defending. For it is evident that, if the written law is counter to our case, we must have recourse to the general law and equity, as more in accordance with justice; and we must argue that, when the dicast takes an oath to deeidc to the best of his judgement, he means that he will not abide rigorously by the written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never changes, even as the general law, which is based on nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for having buried Polynices contrary to the law of Creon, but not eontrary to the unwritten law :
For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal . . . this I was 'not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride] of any man);6
and further, that justice is real and expedient, but not that which only appears just; nor the written law either, beeause it does not do the work of the la\vc; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make use of and abide by the unwritten rather than the written law.d Again, it is necessary to see whether the law is contradictory to another approved law or to itself; for instance, one law enaets that all eon-
pride of any man, to incur the penalty for violating these statutes at the bar of heaven ”).
e Which is the administration of real justice, not that which appears to the legislator to be sueh and is embodied in legal enactments.
d Cp. 14. 7 above.
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συνθώνται, ό δ’ απαγορεύει μη συντίθεσθαι παρά
10	τον νόμον, καί ει αμφίβολος, ώστ€ στρεφειν καί όράν εφύ όποτεραν την αγωγήν η το δίκαιον εφ-
11	αρμόσει η τό συμφέρον, εΐτα τούτω χρησθαι. και ει τα μεν πράγματα εφ* οΐς ετεθη ό νόμος μηκετι μενει, ό δε νόμος, πειρατέον τούτο δηλοΰν και
12	μάχεσθαι ταύτη προς τον νόμον, εάν δε 6 γε-γραμμενος η προς τό πράγμα, τό τε γνώμη τη άρίστη λεκτεον ότι ου του παρά τον νόμον ενεκα δικάζειν εστίν, άλλ’ ΐνα, εάν αγνόηση τί λεγει ό νόμος, μη επίορκη, και ότι ου τό άπλώς αγαθόν αίρεΐται ούδείς, αλλά τό αύτω. και ότι ούδεν διαφέρει η μη κεΐσθαι η μη χρησθαι. και ότι εν ταΐς άλλαις τεχναις ου λυσιτελεΐ παρασοφίζεσθαι τον Ιατρόν ου γάρ τοσοϋτο βλάπτει η αμαρτία του Ιατρού όσον τό εθίζεσθαι άπειθεΐν τω άρχοντι. και ότι τό των νόμων σοφώτερον ζητεΐν είναι, τοϋτ ἐστιν ο εν τοϊς επαινουμενοις νόμοις απαγορεύεται. και περί μεν των νόμων ουτω διωρίσθω.
13 Περί δε μαρτύρων, μάρτυρες είσι διττοί, οι μεν παλαιοί οι δε πρόσφατοι, και τούτων οι μεν μετεχοντες του κινδύνου οι δ’ εκτός, λέγω δε παλαιούς μεν τούς τε ποιητάς καί όσων άλλων γνωρίμων είσί κρίσεις φανεραί, οιον *Αθηναίοι *0μηρω μάρτυρι εχρησαντο περί Σαλαμΐνος καί Ύενεδιοι εν άγχος 11 εριάνδρω τω Κ ορινθίω προς
° Aias δ’ (κ Σαλαμϊνοs &ytv δυοκαίδεκα νηας, | στήσε δ’ ὰγων ἴν’ Αθηναίων ΐσταντο φάλαγγες, Iliad, ϋ. 557-8. The Lacedaemonians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, who were fighting for the possession of Salainis, decided in favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the Iliad, which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens. 154.
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traets should be binding, while another forbids making contracts contrary to the law. If the meaning of the law is equivocal, we must turn it about, and see in which way it is to be interpreted so as to suit the application of justice οι* expediency, and have recourse to that. If the conditions which led to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make this dear and to combat the law by this argument. But if the written law favours our case, we must say that the oath of the dicast “ to deeide to the best of his judgement ” does not justify him in deciding eontrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve him from the eharge of perjury, if he is ignorant of the meaning of the law ; that no one chooses that whieh is good absolutely, but that which is good for himself; that there is no diffei-enee between not using the laws and their not being enaeted ; that in the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be wiser than the physician, for an error on his part does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved laws. Thus much for the laws.
Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are outside it. By ancient I mean the poets and men of repute whose judgements are known to all ; for instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, appealed to Homer “ as a witness, and recently the inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth b
It was reported that the second line was the invention of Solon.
6 It is not known to what this refers.
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Σιίγειεῖς. και Κλεοφών κατά Κριτίου τοΐς Σόλω-νος ελεγείο ις εχρήσατο, λίγων δτι πάλαι ασελγής ή οικία· ου γάρ αν ποτε εποίησε Σόλων
είπεΐν μοι Κριτία πυρρότριχι πατρός ακούειν.
14	περί μεν ούν των γενομενων οι τοιοΰτοι μάρτυρες, 1S76 a περί 8e των εσομενων καί οι χρησμολόγοι, οΐον
Θεμιστοκλής, δτι ναυμαχητεον, τό ξύλινον τείχος λεγων. ετι καί αι παροιμίαι, ώσπερ εϊρηται, μαρτυρία εστίν οΐον ει τις συμβουλεύει μή ποιεί-σθαι φίλον γέροντα, tout ω μαρτυρεί ή παροιμία, μήποτ ευ ερδειν γέροντα, καί τό τούς υιούς άναιρεΐν ών καί τούς πατέρας,
νήπιος ος πάτερα κτείνας παΐδας καταλείπει.
15	Πρόσφατοι δ’ δσοι γνώριμοί τι κεκρίκασιν χρήσιμοι γάρ αι τούτων κρίσεις τοΐς περί των αυτών άμφισβητοΰσιν οΐον E άβουλος εν τοΐς δικαστηρίοις εχρήσατο κατά Χάρητος ο ΤΙλάτων είπε προς Άρχίβιον, δτι επιδεδωκεν εν τή πόλει
16	τό δμολογειν πονηρούς είναι, καί οι μετεχοντες του κινδύνου, αν δόξωσι φεύδεσθαι. οι μεν ούν τοιοΰτοι των τοιουτων μόνον μάρτυρες είσιν, ει * 6
α (Trag. 22, P.L.G. ii., where the line runs, dirtv.evcu Κριτίφ ξανθότριχι πατρία άκούειν). The Critias attacked by Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the first. Cleophon argued from the phrase “l)id him listen to his father ” that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the family, and probably meant to praise the father.
6 Herodotus, vii. 141.
c They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would therefore omit dp-ηται, and remove the commas: “proverbs are, as it were, evidence.”
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against the Sigeans. Cleophon also made use of the elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his family had long been notorious for licentiousness, otherwise Solon would never have written :
Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father.®
One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the wooden wall to mean that they must fight at sea.6 Further, proverbs, as stated,0 arc evidence ; for instance, if one man advises another not to make a friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb,
Never do good to an old man.
And if he advises another to kill the children, after having killed the fathers, he can say,
Foolish is he who, having killed the father, suffers the children to live.d
By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons who have given a decision on any point, for their decisions are useful to those who are arguing about similar cases. Thus, for instance, Eubulus/ when attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what Plato said against Archibius, namely, “ that the open confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” And those who share the risk of the trial, if they are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only serve to establish whether an cact has taken place or
d From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the “ epic cycle.”
e Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet.
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γέγονεν η μη, ει ear tv η μη, περί δε τοΰ ποιον ου μάρτυρες, οΐον el δίκαιον η άδικον, ει συμφέρον
17	η άσύμφορον· οι δ’ άπωθεν και περί τούτων πιστότατοι, πιστότατοι δ’ οι παλαιοί· αδιάφθοροι γάρ. πιστώματα δε περί μαρτυριών μάρτυρας μεν μη εχοντι, οτ ι εκ των εικότων δεΐ κρίνε ιν και του τ’ εστι το γνώμη τη άρίστη, και ότι ούκ έστιν έξαπατησαι τα εΐκότα επί άργυρίω, και ότι ούχ άλίσκεται τα είκότα φευδομαρτυριών. έχοντι δε προς μη εχοντα, δτι ούχ υπόδικα τα είκότα, και δτι ούδέν αν έ'δει μαρτυριών, ει εκ τών λόγων
18 ικανόν ην θεώρησα ι. είσι δε αι μαρτυρίαι αι μεν περί αύτοϋ αι δε περί τοΰ άμφισβητοΰντος, και αι μεν περί τοΰ πράγματος at 8e περί τοΰ ήθους, ώστε φανερόν δτι ούδέποτ’ ε9τιν άπορησαι μαρτυρίας χρήσιμης· ει μη γαρ κατά τοΰ πράγματος η αΰτώ όμολογουμενης η τω άμφισβη-τοΰντι εναντίας, άΛΑα περί τοΰ ήθους η αύτοΰ εις επιείκειαν η τοΰ άμφισβητοΰντος εις φαυλότητα.
19	τα δ’ άλλα περί μάρτυρος η φίλου η εχθροΰ η μεταξύ, η εύδοκιμοΰντος η άδοξοΰντος η μεταξύ, και δσαι άλλαι τοιαΰται διαφοραί, εκ τών αυτών τόπων λεκτεον εξ οΐωνπερ καί τα ενθυμήματα λέγομε ν.
20	\\ερι δε tojv συνθηκών τοσαύτη τοΰ λόγου χρη-1370 ι. σίς έστιν δσον αύξειν η καθαιρεΐν η πίστας ποιεΐν
° Or, “witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.”
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not, whether it is or is not the case ; but if it is a question of the quality of the act, for instance, whether it is just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, they are not competent witnesses ; but witnesses from a distance a are very trustworthy even in regard to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trustworthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In regard to the confirmation of evidence, when a man has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should be given in accordance with probabilities, and that this is the meaning of the oath “ according to the best of one’s judgement ” ; that probabilities cannot be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be convicted of bearing false witness. But if a man has witnesses and his adversary has none, he ean say that probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there would have been no need of evidence, if an investigation aeeordingj, to the arguments were sufficient. Evidence partly concerns ourselves, partly our adversary, as to the fact itself or moral character ; so that it is evident that one never need lack useful evidence. For, if we have no evidence as to the fact itself, neither in confirmation of our own ease nor against our opponent, it will always be possible to obtain some evidence as to character that will establish either our own respectability or the worthlessness of our opponent. As for all the other questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, we must have recourse to the same topics as those from which we derive our enthymemes.
As for eontraets, argument may be used to the extent of magnifying or minimizing their importance,
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ή άπιστους, εάν μεν αντώ ύπάρχωσι, πίστας καί κυρίας, επί δε του άμφισβητοΰντος τουναντίον.
21	προς μεν οΰν το πίστας ή απίστους κατασκεύαζαν ούδεν διαφέρει της περί τούς μάρτυρας πραγματείας· όποιοι γάρ αν τινες ώσιν οι επιγεγραμμένοι η φυλάττοντες, τούτοις αι συνθήκαι πισταί είσιν. όμολογουμενης δ’ είναι της συνθήκης, οικείας μεν οϋσης αύξητεον ή γάρ συνθήκη νόμος εστιν ίδιος καί κατά μέρος, καί αι μεν συνθήκαι ου ποιοΰσι τον νόμον κύριον, οι δε νόμοι τάς κατά τον νόμον συνθήκας. καί όλως αυτός ό νόμος συνθήκη τις εστιν, ώστε οστις απιστεί ή αναιρεί
22	συνθήκην, τούς νόμους αναιρεί, ετι δε πράττε-ται τα πολλά των συναλλαγμάτων καί τα εκούσια κατά συνθήκας, ώστε άκυρων γιγ*ομενών άναι-ρεΐται ή προς άλλήλους χρεία των άνθρώπων. καί τάλλα δε ὅσα άρμόττει, επιπολής ίδεΐν εστιν.
23	αν δ’ εναντία ή καί μετά των άμφισβητουντων, πρώτον μεν, άπερ αν τις προς νόμον εναντίον μα-χεσαιτο, ταΰθ’ άρμόττει· άτοπον γάρ ει τοΐς μεν νόμοις, αν μη όρθώς κείμενοι ώσιν ἀλλ’ εξαμάρ-τωσιν οι τιθέμενοι, ούκ οίόμεθα δεΐν πείθεσθαι,
24	ταΐς δε συνθήκαις άναγκαΐον. ειθ’ ότι του δικαίου εστί βραβευτής ό δικαστής· ούκουν τούτο σκεπτεον,
25	ἀλλ’ ώς δικαιότερου, καί τό μεν δίκαιον ούκ εστι μεταστρεφαι οϋτ* άπάτη οὅτ’ άνάγκη (πεφυκός γάρ εστιν), συνθήκαι δε γίγνονται καί εζαπατη-θεντων καί άναγκασθεντων. προς δε τούτο ις 16θ
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. If we have them on our side, we must try to prove them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they are on the side of our opponent, we must do the opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is exactly the same as in the case of witnesses ; for contracts are trustworthy according to the character of their signatories or depositaries. When the existence of the contract is admitted, if it is in our favour, we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract is a law, special and partial ; and it is not the contracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, subverts the laws. Further, most ordinary and all voluntary transactions are carried out according to contract; so that if you destroy the authority of contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy to see. But if the contract is against us and in favour of our opponents, in the first place those arguments are suitable which we should oppose to the law if it were against us ; that it would be strange if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas contracts may be entered into under both conditions.
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σκοττζΐν el εναντία ear ϊ τινι ή των γεγραμμενων νόμων ή των κοινών, καί των γεγραμμενων ή τοΐς οϊκείοις ή τοΐς άλλοτρίοις, επειτα ει άλλαις συνθήκαις ύστεραις ή προτεραις· ή γάρ αι ϋστεραι κυρία ι, άκυροι δ’ αι πρότεραι, ή αι πρότεραι όρθ αι, αι δ’ ϋστεραι ήπατήκασιν, όποτερως αν ή χρήσιμον. ετι δε το συμφέρον όράν, ε’ί πη εναντιοϋται τοΐς κριταΐς, και όσα άλλα τοισ,ΰτα· και γάρ ταΰτα εύθεώρητα ομοίως.
26	Αι δε βάσανοι μαρτυρίαι τινες εισιν, εχειν δε δοκοΰσι το πιστόν, ότι ανάγκη τις πρόσεστιν. ουκουν χαλεπόν ουδέ περί τούτων είπεΐν τα ενδεχόμενα, εζ ών εάν τε ύπάρχωσιν οικειαι αϋζειν εστιν, ότι αληθείς μόναι των μαρτυριών εισιν 1377a αύται· εάν τε ύπεναντίαι ώσι και μετά του άμφι-σβητοΰντος, διαλύοι άν τις τάληθή λεγων καθ’ όλου του γένους τών βασάνων ούδεν γάρ ήττον αναγκαζόμενοι τα φευδή λεγουσιν ή τάληθή, και διακαρτεροΰντες μη λέγειν τάληθή, και ραδίως καταφευδόμενοι ως ττασσόμενοι θάττον. δει δ’ 0χειν επαναφέρειν επί τοιαΰτα γεγενημενα παραδείγματα α ΐσασιν οι κρίνοντες. δει δε λέγειν ως ούκ εισιν άληθεΐς αι βάσανοι· πολλοί μεν γάρ παχύφρονες, καί Αιθόδερμοι καί ταΐς φυχαΐς οντες δυνατοί γενναίως εγκαρτεροΰσι ταΐς άνάγκαις, οι δε δειλοί καί ευλαβείς προ του τάς άνάγκας ίδεΐν αυτών καταθαρροΰσιν, ώστε ούδεν εστι πιστόν εν βα σάνοις.1
1 This passage [δει δ’ έχ«ν . . . βασάνοιs], which is found in the best (Paris. Λ0) .ms., is now generally rejected, mainly as being linguistically nn-Aristotelian.
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the contract is contrary to any written law of our own or foreign countries, or to any general law, or to other previous or subsequent contracts. For either the latter are valid and the former not, or the former are right and the latter fraudulent; we may put it in whichever way it seems fit. We must also consider the question of expediency—whether the eon-traet is in any way opposed to the interest of the judges. There are a number of other arguments of the same kind, whieh are equally easy to discern.
Torture is a kind of evidence, whieh appears trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attached to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said concerning it, and by what arguments, if it is in our favour, we ean exaggerate its importance by asserting that it is the only true kind of evidence ; but if it is against ns and in favour of our opponent, we ean destroy its value by telling the truth about all kinds of torture generally ; for those under compulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, some being ready to endure everything rather than tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make false charges against others, in the hope of being sooner released from torture. It is also necessary to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with which the judges are acquainted. It may also be said that evidence given under torture is not true ; for many thick-witted and thiek-skinned persons, and those who are stout-hearted heroically hold out under sufferings, while the cowardly and cautious, before they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; wherefore evidence from torture may be considered utterly untrustworthy.
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27	Περί, δ’ όρκων τ ετραχώς εστι διελεΐν’ ἡ γαρ δίδωσι /cat λαμβάνει, η ουδέτερον, η τό μεν το δ’ ον, καί τούτων η δίδωσι μεν ου λαμβάνει δε, η λαμβάνει μεν δίδωσι δ’ ον. ετι άλλως- παρά ταϋτα, εΐ ομώμοσται οντος η υπ’ αυτού η υπ’
28	εκείνον, ον δίδωσι μεν ούν, ότι ραδίως επιορ-κοΰσιν, και διότι 6 μεν όμόσας ούκ άποδίδωσι, τους δε μη όμόσαντος οίεται καταδικάσειν. και ως οντος 6 κίνδυνος κρείττων 6 εν τοΐς δικασταΐς·
29	τοΐς μεν γαρ πιστεύει τω δ’ ον. ον λαμβάνει δ’, δτι αντί χρημάτων όρκος. καί οτι ει ην φαύλος, κατωμόσατο αν κρεΐττον γαρ ενεκά τον φαΰλον είναι η μηδενός· όμόσας μεν ούν εξει, μη όμόσας δ’ ου. ουτω δε δι’ αρετήν αν εΐη, άλλ’ ον δι’ επιορκίαν τό μη. καί τό τού Έενοφάνους άρμότ-τει, ότι ούκ ίση πρόκλησις αϋτη ασεβεί προς ευσεβή, άλλ’ όμοια καί ει ισχυρός ασθενή πατάξαι
30	η πληγηναι προκαλεσαιτο. ει δε λαμβάνει, ότι πιστεύει αντω, εκείνω δ’ ου. καί τό τού Έενο-φάνους μεταστρεφαντα φατέον ούτως 'ίσον είναι αν ο μεν ασεβής δίδω, 6 δ’ ευσεβής όμνύη· δεινόν
° In Attic leg'al procedure, the challenge {πρόκλησή) to take an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. One party offered the other something to swear by (δίδωσι δρκον), this being the real meaning of opKos, and the other party either accepted (Χαμβάι/ει, δέχρται’) it or refused it. Both parlies, of their own accord, mig-ht propose to take the oath.
b There arc three reasons for not tendering· the oath: (1) men are always ready to perjure themselves, if they are likely to benefit by (Join# so; (2) if your adversary takes the oathj he will decline to pay, trusting- that lie will be acquitted, whereas, if lie is not on his oath, he will probably be condemned ; (3) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the dicasts, who can be trusted.
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As to oaths a four divisions may be made ; for either we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, or one without the other, and in the last case we either tender but do not accept, or accept but do not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether the oath has already been taken by us or by the other party. If you do not tender the oath to the adversary, it is because men readily perjure themselves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will condemn him; and also because the risk incurred in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, for you have confidence in them, but not in your adversary.6 If you refuse to take the oath yourself, you may argue that the oath is only taken with a view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes c is apposite—that “it is unfair for an impious man to challenge a pious one,” for it is the same as a strong man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you accept the oath, you may say that you have confidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, reversing the apophthegm of Xenophanes, that the only fair way is that the impious man should tender the oath and the pious man take it; and that it *
* Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy.
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re τό μη θελειν αυτόν, υπέρ ών εκείνους άξιοι
31	όμόσαντας Βικάζειν. ει 8e ΒίΒωσιν, ότι εύσεβες τό θελειν τοΐς θεοΐς επιτρεπειν, και ότι ούΒεν Βεΐ αυτόν άλλων κριτών Βεΐσθαΐ' αυτώ γάρ ΒίΒωσι
32	κρίνειν. και ότι άτοττον τό μη θελειν όμνύναι περί ών άλλους άξιοι ομνυναι.
'Έπεί δε καθ' έκαστον Βηλον πώς λεκτεον, και συνΒυαζόμενον πώς λεκτεον Βηλον’ οΐον ει αυτός μεν θελει λαμβάνειν ΒιΒόναι μη, καί ει ΒίΒωσι μεν λαμβάνειν Βε μη θελει, καί ει λαμβάνειν καί i377 b ΒιΒόναι θελει είτε μηΒετερον εκ γάρ τών είρημενών ανάγκη συγκεϊσθαι, ώστε καί τους λόγους ανάγκη συγκεΐσθαι εκ τών είρημενων. εάν Βε η γεγενη -μένος υπ’ αύτοΰ καί ενάντιος, ότι ούκ επιορκία* εκούσιον γάρ τό άΒικείν, τό δ’ επιορκεΐν άΒικεΐν
33	εστί, τά Βε βία καί απάτη άκουσια. ενταύθα ουν
συνακτέον καί τό επιορκεΐν, ότι εστι τό τη Βιανοία, άλΛ’ ου τω στόματι. εάν 8e τω άντιΒίκω η όμω-μοσμένος, ότι πάντα αναιρεί 6 μη εμμενων οΐς ώμοσεν διά γάρ τούτο καί τοΐς νόμοις χρώνται ομόσο,ντες.	καί “ υμάς μεν άξιοΰσιν εμμενειν
οΐς όμόσαντες Βικάζετε, αυτοί δ’ ουκ εμμενουσιν.” καί όσα αν άλλα αϋξων τις είπειεν. περί μεν ούν τών άτεχνων πίστεων είρησθω τοσαΰτα.
° The defence in such cases is : (1) that the previous oath was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion ; (2) that you did not mean what you said.
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath yourself, while demanding that the judges should take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to be willing to leave the matter to the gods ; that your opponent has no need to look for other judges, for you allow him to make the decision himself; and that it would be ridiculous that he should be unwilling to take an oath in cases where he demands that the dicasts should take one.
Now, since we have shown how we must deal with each case individually, it is clear how we must deal with them when taken two and two ; for instance, if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, or to do neither the one nor the other. For such cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a combination of those already mentioned. And if we have already taken an oath which contradicts the present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; for whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is wrongdoing, what is done in error or under compulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not in what is said.a Eut if the opponent lias taken such an oath, we may say that one who does not abide by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : “ They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” Further, we should employ all means of amplification. Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs.
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1. Έκ τίνων μεν ουν δει και προτρεπειν καί άποτρεπειν καί επαινεΐν καί φεγειν καί κατηγορεΐν και άπολογεΐσθαι, και ποΐαι δόζαι και προτάσεις χρήσιμοι προς τάς τούτων πίστεις, ταυτ* εστιν περί γάρ τούτων και εκ τούτων τα ενθυμήματα, ως περί έκαστον είπεΐν ιδία τό γένος των λόγων.
2	επει δ’ ενεκα κρίσεώς εστιν ή ρητορική (και γάρ τάς σνμβονλάς κρίνονσι καί ή δίκη κρίσις εστιν), ανάγκη μη μόνον προς τον λόγον όράν, όπως αποδεικτικός εσται και πιστός, αλλά και αυτόν
3	ποιόν τινα και τον κριτήν κατασκευάζειν πολύ γάρ διαφέρει προς πίστιν, μάλιστα μεν εν ταΐς συμβουλαΐς, εΐτα και εν ταΐς δίκαις, τό ποιόν τινα φαίνεσθαι τον λεγοντα και τό προς αυτούς ύπολαμ-βάνειν εχειν πως αυτόν, προς δε τούτοις εάν και
4	αυτοί διακείμενοί πως τυγχάνωσιν. τό μεν ουν ποιόν τινα φαίνεσθαι τον λεγοντα χρησιμώτερον * 6
° This is Cope’s interpretation. Jebb renders: “If we take each branch of Rhetoric by itself.” The classes are of course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic..
6 The instructions fjiven for enthymematic or logical proof should .suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to (ind the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement; and since an appeal to the speaker’s own character and to the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided with rules for ethical and “ pathetic ” (emotional) proofs. In i. 5 I 68
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1. Such then are the materials which we must employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the opinions and propositions that are useful to produce conviction in these circumstances ; for they are the subject and source of enthymemes, which are specially suitable to each class (so to say) of speeches.0 But since the object of Rhetoric is judgement—for judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not only necessary to consider how to make the speech itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that the speaker should show himself to be of a certain character and should know how to put the judge into a cer tain frame of mind. For it makes a great difference with regard to producing conviction— especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in forensic oratory—that the speaker should show himself to be possessed of certain qualities and that his hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain way towards them; and further, that they themselves should be disposed in a certain way towards him.6 In deliberative oratory,it is more useful thatthe orator
Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up envy, hatred, a desire for revenge).
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είς τάς σνμβονλάς εστιν, το δε διακεΐσθαί πως τον ακροατήν είς τάς δίκας· ον γάρ ταύτά φαίνεται φιλοΰσι καί μισονσιν, ουδ’ όργιζομένοις καί πράως έχονσιν, άλλ’ ἡ το παράπαν έτερα ἡ κατά το 1373a μέγεθος έτερα· τω μεν γάρ φιλοΰντι, περί ον ποιείται την κρίσιν, η ονκ άδικεΐν η μικρά δοκεΐ άδικεΐν, τω 8e μισονντι τονναντίον και τω μεν έπιθνμονντι και ενέλπιδι οντι, εάν η τό εσόμενον ήδν, καί εσεσθαι καί αγαθόν έσεσθαι φαίνεται, τω δ’ άπαθεΐ καί δνσχεραίνοντι τονναντίον.
5	Τοΰ μεν ονν αντονς είναι πιστούς τούς λέγοντας τρία εστί τα αίτια· τοσαντα γάρ έστι δι* α πι-στενομεν έξω των αποδείξεων, έστι δέ ταντα φρόνησις καί αρετή καί έννοια· διαφενδονται γάρ περί ών λέγονσιν η σνμβονλενονσιν η διά πάντα
6	ταντα η διά τούτων τι· η γάρ δι άφροσννην ονκ όρθώς δοξάξονσιν) η δοξάζοντες ορθώς διά μοχ-θηρίαν ον τα δοκοϋντα λέγονσιν, η φρόνιμοι μεν καί επιεικείς εΐσίν άύΧ ονκ εννοι· διόπερ ένδέ-χετοΛ μη τα βέλτιστα σνμβονλενειν γιγνώσκοντας. καί παρά ταντα ονδέν. ανάγκη άρα τον άπαντα δοκοϋντα ταντ έχειν είναι τοΐς άκροωμένοις
7	πιστόν, όθεν μεν τοίννν φρόνιμοι καί σπονδαΐοι φανεΐεν αν, εκ των περί τάς άρετάς διηρημένων ληπτέον εκ των αντών γάρ καν έτερόν τις καν έαντόν κατασκενάσειε τοιοντον περί δ’ εύνοιας καί φιλίας εν τοΐς περί τά πάθη λεκτέον. * 6
α Opposed to (ύίλτηδι. Others render “ in a bad humour.”
6 iirteua'is and σπουδαίος botli = αγαθό?. In a restricted sense έπιοικψ is “ respectable,” σπουδαίος “ serious.” c i. 9.
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; for opinions vary, according as men love or hate, are wrathful or mild, and things appear either altogether different, or different in degree ; for when a man is favourably disposedtowards one on whom he is passing judgement, he either thinks that the accused has committed no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling; but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. And if a man desires anything and has good hopes of getting it, if what is to come is pleasant, he thinks that it is sure to come to pass and will be good ; but if a man is unemotional or not hopeful0 it is quite the reverse.
For the orator to produce conviction three qualities are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, the things which induce belief are three in number. These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill; for speakers are wrong both in what they say and in the advice they give, because they lack either all three or one of them. For either through want of sense they form incorrect opinions, or, if their opinions are correct, through viciousness they do not say what they think, or, if they are sensible and good,6 they lack goodwill; wherefore it may happen that they do not give the best advice, although they know what it is. These qualities are all that are necessary, so that the speaker who appears to possess all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The means whereby he may appear sensible and good 6 must be inferred from the classification of the virtues;c for to make himself appear such he would employ the same means as he would in the case of others. We must now speak of goodwill and friendship in our discussion of the emotions.
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8	Έστι δε τα πάθη, δι' δσα μεταβάλλοντας δια-φερουσι προς τάς κρίσεις, οΐς επεται λύπη και ηδονή, οιον οργή ελεος φόβος και δσα άλλα τοιαΰτα,
9	καί τα τοντοις εναντία, δει δε διαιρεΐν τα περί έκαστον εις τρία· λέγω δ’ οιον περί οργής, πώς τε δια κείμενοι οργίλοι είσί, καί τίσιν είώθασιν δργίζεσθαι, καί επί ποίοις· ει γάρ τό μεν εν ή τα δυο εχοιμεν τούτων, άπαντα δε μή, αδύνατον αν είη την οργήν εμποιεΐν ομοίως δε και επι των άλλων, ώσπερ ονν καί επί των προειρημενών διεγράφαμεν τάς προτάσεις, οντω καί επί τούτων ποιήσωμεν καί διελωμεν τον ειρημενον τρόπον.
2. ’Έστω δη οργή δρεζις μετά λύπης τιμωρίας φαινομενης διά φαινομενην ολιγωρίαν των εις αυτόν ή των αύτοΰ, του δλιγωρεΐν μή προσήκοντος.
2	ει δή τοΰτ’ εστίν ή οργή, ανάγκη τον όργιζόμενον όργίζεσθαι αει των καθ' έκαστον τινι, οιον Κλεωνι i37sb(xAA’ ούκ άνθρώπω, καί δτι αυτόν ή των αυτοϋ τι πεποίηκεν ή ήμελλεν, καί πάση οργή επεσθαί τινα ήδονήν τήν από τής ελπίδος του τιμωρήσασθαι" ήδύ μεν γάρ τό οϊεσθαι τευξεσθαι ών εφίεται, ουδέ ίς δε των φαινομένων αδυνάτων εφίεται αύτώ, 6 δ’ όργιζόμενος εφίεται δυνατών αυτώ. διό καλώς εϊρηται περί θυμοΰ
δς τε πολύ γλυκίων μελιτος καταλειβομενοιο άνδρών εν στήθεσσιν άεζεται ·
α In ϊ. generally (cp. i. 2. 22).
b Gomperz translates φαινομένης “ real or apparent ” ; Jebb omits ψαινομένη·; and translates φαινομένην “ apparent ”; Cope confines both to the meaning “manifest.”
c Iliad, xviii. 109 (cp. i. II. 9).
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The emotions are all those affections which cause men to change their opinion in regard to their judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and pain ; such are aiiger, pitv, fear, and all similar emotions and their contraries. And each of them must be dividedlinder three_heads ; for instance, in regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes men angry, the persons with whom they are usually angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. For if we knew one or even two of these heads, but not all three, it would be impossible to arouse that emotion. The same applies to the rest. Just as, then, we have given a list of propositions a in what we have previously said, we will do the same here and divide the emotions in the same manner.
2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accompanied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a real or apparent slight,& affecting a man himself or one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. If tliis definition is correct, the angry man must always be angry with a particular individual (for instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), and because this individual has done, or was on the point of doing, something against him or one of his friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to come. For it is pleasant to think that one will obtain what one aims at ; now, no one aims at what is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. Wherefore it has been well said of anger, that
Far sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads in men’s hearts.®
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ακολουθεί γάρ καί ηδονή τις διά τε τούτο καί διότι διατρίβουσιν εν τω τιμωρεΐσθαι τή διάνοια' ή ονν τότε γινόμενη φαντασία ηδονήν εμποιεί, ώσπερ ή των ενυπνίων.
3	Έττει δ’ ή ολιγωρία εστιν ενεργεια δόξης περί τό μηδενος άξιον φαινόμενον και γάρ τα κακα και τάγαθά άξια οιόμεθα σπουδής είναι, και τα συντείνοντα προς αυτά· όσα δε μηδέν τι ή μικρόν, οΰδενός άξια ύπολαμβάνομεν. τρία δ’ εστιν είδη ολιγωρίας, καταφρόνησις τε και επηρεασμος και
4	ύβρις' ο τε γάρ καταφρονών ολιγωρεί· όσα γάρ οΐονται μηδενος άξια, τούτων καταφρονοΰσιν, των δε μηδενος άξιων όλιγωροΰσιν και ό επηρεάζων φαίνεται κο.ταφρονεΐν. εστι γάρ ο επηρεασμος εμποδισμός ταΐς βουλήσεσιν ουχ ϊνα τι αύτω ἀλλ’ ινα μή εκείνω. επει ουν ουχ ΐνα αύτω τι, ολιγωρεί' δήλον γάρ ότι ούτε βλάφειν υπολαμβάνει· εφοβεΐτο γάρ αν και ούκ ώλιγώρεί' ο ὅτ’ ώφελήσαι αν ούδεν άξιον λόγου' εφρόντιζε γάρ αν ώστε φίλος είναι.
5	Και ό ύβρίζων δ’ ολιγωρεί' εστι γάρ υβρις τό βλάπτειν και λυπεΐν1 εφ’ οΐς αισχύνη εστι τω
1 Λβ reads πράτταν καί \tyeiv, adopted by Roemer. * 6
° The thought of revenge in the future, as distinguished from dwelling upon it in the present.
6	Or, “those in which this tendency does not exist, or is trifling.”
c Or, “ how to make him his friend,” </>i'Xos being for φίλον by attraction.
d In Attic law r/3pis (insulting, degrading treatment) was 174
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this reason first,and also because men dwell upon the thought of revenge, and the vision that rises before us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreams.
Slighting is an actualization of opinion in regard to something which appears valueless; for things which are really bad or good, or tend to become so, we consider worthy of attention, but those which are of no importance or trifling b we ignore. Now there are three kinds of slight: disdain, spitefulness, and insult. For he who disdains, slights, since men disdain those things which they consider valueless and slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man appears to show disdain; for spitefulness consists in placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not in order that any advantage may accrue to him who spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. Since then he does not act in this manner from self-interest, it is a slight; for it is evident that he has no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in that case he would be afraid of him instead of slighting him ; nor that he will be of any use to him worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would be how to become his friend.0
Similarly, he who insults another also slights him ; for insult d consists in causing injury or annoyance a more serious offence than αίκία (bodily ill-treatment). It was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (7ραφή), αίκία of a private action (δίκη) for damages. The penalty was assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be proved that the defendant struck the first blow (ii. 24. 9). One of the best known instances is the action brought by Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on himself, when choregus of his tribe and responsible for the equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public festivals.
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πασχοντι, μη ινα τι γενηται αύτώ άλλο η οτ ι εγ ενετό, ἀλλ’ όπως ήσθή- οι γάρ άντιποιοΰντες
6	ούχ ύβρίζουσιν άλλα τιμωρούνται, αίτιον δε της ηδονής τοΐς ύβρίζουσιν, ότι οΐονται κακώς δρώντες αυτούς ύπερεχειν μάλλον. διό οι νέοι και οι πλούσιοι ύβρισταί· ύπερεχειν γάρ οΐονται ύβρί-ζοντες. ύβρεως δε ατιμία, ό δ’ άτιμάζων ολιγωρεί-τό γάρ μηδενός άξιον ονδεμίαν εχει τιμήν, ούτ αγαθού ούτε κακού, διό λεγει όργιζόμενος ό Άχιλλεύς
ήτίμησεν ελών γάρ εχει γέρας αυτός
και
ώσει τιν ατιμητον μετανάστην,
7	ως διά ταΰτα όργιζόμενος. προσήκειν δ’ οΐονται πολυωρεΐσθαι υπό των ήττόνων κατά γένος, κατά
1379 a δύναμιν, κατ' αρετήν, και δλως εν ω αν ταύτω ύπερεχη πολύ, οΐον εν χρήμασιν ό πλούσιος πενητος και εν τω λέγειν ρητορικός αδυνάτου είπεΐν καί αρχών άρχομενού καί άρχειν άξιος ο ιόμένος τού άρχεσθαι άξιου, διό εΐρηται
θυμός δε μεγας εστι διοτρεφεων βασιλήων
καί
άλλα τε καί μετόπισθεν εχει κότον
° Iliad, ι. 356.
b Iliad, ix. (ΜΑ] μετανάστηs, lit. “ one who changes his home,” used as a term of reproach (see also Glossary). c ταντω. Other readings a™ ταΰτα, or τι·;. d Iliad, ii. I!)().
e /Had, i. 82. The words are those of the soothsayer Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon.
17 ()
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whereby the sufferer is disgraeed, not to obtain any other advantage for oneself besides the performance of the aet, but for one’s own pleasure ; for retaliation is not insult, but punishment. The eause of the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, in ill-treating others, they are more fully showing superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy ' are given to insults ; for they think that, in committing them, they are showing their superiority. Dishonour is eharacteristie of insult; and one who dishonours another slights him ; for that which is worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Henee Achilles in his wrath exclaims :
He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has taken for himself,®
and
[has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant,6
as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think that they have a right to be highly esteemed by those who are inferior to them in birth, power, and virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respectc a man is far superior to another ; for example, the rieh man to the poor man in the matter of money, the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, and the man who thinks himself worthy to rule to one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has been said :
Great is the Avrath of kings cherished by Zeus,d
and
Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his resentment,*
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8	αγανακτοΰσι γάρ διά την υπεροχήν, ετι ύφό ών τις οϊεται ευ πάσχειν δεΐν οδτοι δ’ είσιν ου ς ευ πεποίηκεν ή ποιεί, ή αυτός ή δι* αυτόν τις ή των αύτοϋ τις, ή βούλεται ή εβουλήθη.
9	Φανερόν ουν εκ τούτων ήδη πώς τ’ εχοντες οργίζονται αυτοί καί τίσι και δια. ποια, αυτοί μεν γάρ, όταν λυπώνται· εφίεται γάρ τινος 6 λυπούμενος· εάν τε ουν κατ* εύθυωρίαν ότιοϋν αντίκρουση τις, οΐον τω διφώντι προς τό πιεΐν, εάν τε μη, ομοίως ταύτό φαίνεται ποιεΐν καί εάν τε άντιπράττη τις εάν τε μη συμπράττη εάν τε άλλο τι ενοχλή ούτως εχοντα, τοΐς πόσιν
10	οργίζεται, διό κάμνοντες, πενόμενοι, [πολεμούν-τ€ς], ερώντες, διφώντες, ολως επιθυμούντες καί μη κατορθοΰντες οργίλοι είσί καί εύπαρόρμητοι, μάλιστα μεν προς τούς τού παρόντος όλιγωροΰντας, οΐον κάμνων μεν τοΐς προς την νόσον, 7Γενόμενος 8e τοΐς προς την πενίαν, πολέμων τοΐς προς τον πόλεμον, ερών δε τοΐς προς τον έρωτα· ομοίως δε καί τοΐς άλλοις· προωδοποίηται γάρ έκαστος προς την εκάστου οργήν υπό του ύπάρχοντος
11	πάθους, ετι δ’ εάν τάναντία τύχη προσδεχόμενος· λυπεί γάρ μάλλον τό πολύ παρά δόξαν, ώσπερ καί τερπει τό πολύ παρά δόξαν, εάν γενηται δ βούλεται. * 6
° rots 7rp0s τήν νόσον : lit. “ the sick man [is angry with those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by making light of it.
6 Or, “ liis suffering at the moment.”
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights from those by whom they think they have a right to expect to be well treated ; such are those on whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, either themselves, or some one else for them, or one of their friends ; and all those whom they desire, or did desire, to benefit.
It is now evident from these considerations what is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are angry when they are pained, because one who is pained aims at something ; if then anyone directly opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but seems to be doing just the same : and if anyone goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles him in any other way when he is in this frame of mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the lovesick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily excited, especially against those who make light of their present condition ; for instance, the sick man is easily provoked in regard to his illness,'0 the necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love-affairs, and so with all the rest; for the passion6 present in his mind in each case paves the way for his anger. Again, men are angry when the event is contrary to their expectation, for the more unexpected a thing is, the more it pains ; just as they are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what
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διό καί ώραι καί χρόνοι και διαθέσεις και ηλικίαι €κ τούτων φανεραί, ποΐαι ευκίνητοι προς οργήν και 7τοϋ και ποτε, καί ότι ότε μάλλον εν τούτοις είσί, μάλλον καί ευκίνητοι.
12	Αυτοί μεν οΰν ούτως εχοντες ευκίνητοι προς οργήν, οργίζονται 8ε τ οΐς τε καταγελώσι καί χλευάζουσι καί σκώπτουσιν ύβρίζουσι γάρ. καί τοι? τα τοιαΰτα βλάπτουσιν όσα ύβρεως σημεία, ανάγκη 8e τοιαΰτα είναι α μήτε αντί τινος μήτ* ωφέλιμα τοις ποιοϋσιν ηδη γάρ 8οκει δι’ υβριν.
13	καί τοΐς κακώς λεγουσι καί καταφρονοΰσι περί α αυτοί μάλιστα σπουδάζουσιν, οΐον οι επί φιλοσοφία φιλότιμου μεν ο ι εάν τις εις την φιλοσοφίαν, οι δ’ επί τη ιδέα εάν τις εις την ιδέαν, ομοίως δε
14	καί επί των άλλων, ταΰτα δε πολλώ μάλλον, εάν ύποπτευσωσι μη ύπάρχειν αύτοΐς, η όλως η μη
9	b ίσχυρώς, η μη δοκεΐν’ επειδάν γάρ σφοδρά οίωνται ύπάρχειν εν τούτοις1 εν οΐς σκώπτονται, ου φροντί-
15	ζουσιν. καί τοις φίλοις μάλλον η τοις μη φίλοις-οΐονται γάρ προσήκειν μάλλον πάσχειν ευ υπ'
16	αυτών η μη. καί τ οΐς είθισμενοις τιμάν η φροντίζει, εάν πάλιν μη ούτως όμιλώσιν- καί γάρ υπό τούτων οΐονται καταφρονεΐσθαι· ταύτά γάρ αν
1	έν τούτου is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as “ in those particular things ” (philosophy, personal beauty, and the like).
a ευκίνητοι refers grammatically to SiaOeotis and ήλικίαι. 180
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are the seasons, times, states of mind, and conditions of age in which we are easily moved a to anger ; and what are the various times, places, and reasons, which make us more prone to anger in proportion as we are subject to their influence.
Such then are the dispositions of those who are easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, and scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with those who injure them in ways that are indications of insult. But these acts must be of such a kind that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous to those who commit them ; for if they are, they then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men are angry with those who speak ill of or despise things which they themselves consider of the greatest importance; for instance, if a man speaks contemptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in the presence of those who pride themselves upon them ; and so in all other cases. But they are far more angry if they suspect that they do not possess these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great extent, or when others do not think they possess them. For when they feel strongly that they do possess those qualities which arc the subject of mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are more angry with those who are their friends than with those who are not, for they think that they have a right to be treated well by them rather than ill. And they are angry with those who have been in the habit of honouring and treating them with respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; for they think that they are being treated with contempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as
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17	ποιεΐν. καί τοΐς μη άντιποιοΰσιν ευ, μηδέ την ϊσην άνταποδιδοΰσιν. καί τοΐς τάναντία ποιοΰσιν αντοΐς, εάν ηττους ώσιν καταφρονεΐν γάρ πάντες οι τοιοΰτοι φαίνονται, καί οι μεν ως ητ τόνων οι δ’ ως παρ' ηττόνων.
18	Και τοΐς iv μηδενί λόγω ούσιν, αν τι όλιγωρώσι, μα?ιλον" ύπόκειται γάρ ή όργη της ολιγωρίας προς τούς μη προσήκοντας, προσήκει δε τοΐς ηττοσι
19	μη όλιγωρεΐν. τοΐς δε φίλοις, εάν τε μη ευ λεγωσιν ή ποιώσιν, και ετι μάλλον εάν τάναντία, καί εάν μη αίσθάνωνται δεόμενων, ώσπερ ό Άντιφώντος ΤΙλήξίππος τω Μελεάγρψ’ ολιγωρίας γάρ το μη αίσθάνεσθαι σημεΐον ών γάρ φροντίζομεν, ον
20	λανθάνει, καί τοΐς επιχαίρουσι ταΐς άτνχίαις καί ὅλως εύθυμουμενοις εν ταΐς αυτών άτνχίαις’ η γάρ εχθρού η όλιγωροΰντος σημεΐον. καί τοΐς μη φροντίζουσιν, εάν λυπήσωσιν διά καί τοΐς
21	κακά άγγελλονσιν οργίζονται, καί τοΐς η άκούουσι περί αυτών η θεωμενοις τα αυτών φαύλα’ όμοιοι γάρ είσιν η όλιγωρούσιν η εχθροΐς’ οι γάρ φίλοι
22	σνναλγοΰσιν, θεώμενοι δε τα οικεία φαύλα πάντες άλγοΰσιν. ετι τοΐς όλιγωρούσι προς πέντε, προς ονς φιλοτιμοΰνται, προς οΰς θανμάζονσιν, ύφ* ών βούλονται θανμάζεσθαι, η οΰς αίσχυνονται, η εν τοΐς αίσχννομένοις αυτούς· εν τούτοις εάν τις
° Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. The allusion is obscure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (T.G.F. p. 792).
6 Literally, “for the things which ( -the persons whom) one respects, do not escape notice.”
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before. And with those who do not return their kindnesses nor requite them in full; and with those who oppose them, if they are inferiors ; for all such appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if they regarded them as inferiors, the former as if they had received kindnesses from inferiors.
And they are more angry with those who are of no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight was assumed to be felt at those who ought not to behave in such a manner ; for inferiors ought not to slight their superiors. And they are angry with friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the opposite. And if they fail to perceive that they want something from them, as Plexippus a in Antiphon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to perceive this is a sign of slight; since, when we care for people, these things are noticed.b And they are angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is an indication of enmity or slight. And with those Λνΐιο do not care if they pain them ; whence they are angry with those who bring bad news. And with those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look on them with indifference, for they resemble slighters or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men arc pained to see their own faults exposed.0 And further, with those who slight them before five classes of persons: namely, their rivals,those whom they admire, those by whom they would like to be admired, those whom they respect, or those who respect them ; when anyone slights them before these, their anger is
c The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as the other whose faults are exposed.
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23	όλιγωρή, οργίζονται μάλλον. καί τοι? €ΐς τἀ τοιαΰτα όλιγωροΰσιν υπέρ ών αύτοΐς αισχρόν μη βοηθεΐν, οίον γονείς, τέκνα, γυναίκας, άρχομενους. καί τοΐς χάριν μη άποδιδοΰσιν παρά το προσηκον
24	γάρ η ολιγωρία, και τοΐς είρωνευομενοις προς
25	σπουδάζοντας’ καταφρονητικόν γάρ η ειρωνεία. και τοΐς των άλλων εύποιητικοΐς, εάν μη και αυτών και γάρ τούτο καταφρονητικόν, το μη
26	άξιοΰν ών πάντας και αυτόν, ποιητικόν δ’ οργής καί ή λήθη, οΐον καί ή των ονομάτων ούτως ουσα περί μικρόν ολιγωρίας γάρ δοκεΐ καί ή λήθη σημεΐον είναι’ δι’ αμέλειαν μεν γάρ ή λήθη γίγ-
27	νέτα ι, ή δ’ άμελεια ολιγωρία εστίν. οις μεν οΰν οργίζονται καί ως εχοντες καί διά ποια, άμα
1380a είρηταί’ δήλον δ’ ότι δεοι αν αυτόν κατασκευάζειν τω λόγω τοιουτους ο'ιοι οντες όργίλως εχουσιν, καί τούς εναντίους τουτοις ενόχους όντας εφ* οις οργίζονται, καί τοιουτους οΐοις οργίζονται.
3. ’Κπεί δε τό όργίζεσθαι εναντίον τω πραύ-νεσθαι καί οργή πραότητι, ληπτεον πώς εχοντες πράοι είσι καί προς τινας πράως εχουσι καί διά
2	τίνων πραύνονται. έστω δη πράϋνσις κατάσπασις
3	καί ήρεμησις οργής. ει οΰν οργίζονται τοΐς ολιγωρούσα1, ολιγωρία δ’ εστίν εκούσιον, φανερόν ότι καί τοΐς μηδέν τούτων ποιοΰσιν ή άκουσίως
4	ποιοΰσιν ή φαινομενοις τοιούτοις πράοι είσιν. καί τοΐς τάναντία ών εποίησαν βουλομενοις. καί όσοι
° Cope translates “ rulers and governors ” ; but can HpXfaOai be used in a middle sense ?
b To avoid the apparent tautology (§ 17), Roemer (Rhein. Mux. xxxix. p. 508) boldly conjectures χαίρον ·.	“ not to
return another’s greeting.”
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greater. They are also angry with those who slight sueh persons as it would be disgraceful for them not to defend, for instance, parents, children, wives, and -dependents.® And with those who are ungrateful,6 for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. And with those who employ irony, when they themselves are in earnest ; for irony shows contempt. And with those who do good to others, but not to them ; for not to think them worthy of what they bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Forgetfulness also is a cause of anger, sueh as forgetting names, although it is a mere trifle, since even forgetfulness seems a sign of slight; for it is eaused by indifference, and indifference is a slight. We have thus stated at one and the same time the frame of mind and the reasons which make ληεη angry, and the objects of their anger. It is evident then that it will be neeessary for the speaker, by his eloquence, to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those who are inclined to anger, and to show that his opponents are responsible for things which rouse men to anger and are people of the kind with whom men are angry.
3. And since becoming angry is the opposite of becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must determine the state of mind whieh makes men mild, towards whom they become mild, and the reasons whieh make them so. Let us then define making mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If then men are angry with those who slight them, and slight is voluntary, it is evident that they are mild towards those who do none of these things, or do them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such ; and towards those who intended the opposite of what
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και αυτοί εις αυτούς τοιοϋτοι· ούδείς γάρ αντος
5	αυτόν δοκεΐ όλιγωρεΐν. καί τοΐς όμολογοϋσι καί μεταμελομενοις- ως γαρ εχοντες δίκην το λυπεΐ-σθαι επί τοΐς πεποιημενοις παύονται της οργής, σημεΐον δε επί της των οίκετών κολάσεως· τούς μεν γαρ αντιλέγοντας καί άρνονμενους μάλλον κολάζομεν, προς δε τούς δμολογοϋντας δικαίως κολάζεσθαι παυόμεθα θυμούμενοι. αίτιον δ’ δτι αναισχυντία τό τα φανερά άρνεΐσθαι, η δ’ αναισχυντία ολιγωρία καί καταφρόνησις· ών γοΰν
6	πολύ καταφρονοϋμεν, ον κ αίσχυνόμεθα. καί τοΐς ταπεινουμενοις προς αυτούς καί μη άντιλεγουσιν φαίνονται γαρ δμολογεΐν ηττους είναι, οι δ’ ηττους φοβούνται, φοβούμενος δε ονδείς ολιγωρεί, ότι δε προς τούς ταπεινού μένους παύεται η οργή, καί οι κύνες δηλοϋσιν ου δάκνοντες τούς καθίζοντας.
7	καί τοΐς σπουδάζουσι προς τούς σπουδάζοντας· δοκεΐ γαρ σπουδάζεσθαι άλλ’ ου καταφρονεΐσθαι.
8	καί τοΐς μείζω κεχαρισμενοις. καί τοΐς δεομενοις
9	καί παραιτουμενοις· ταπεινότεροι γάρ. καί τοΐς μη νβρισταΐς μηδε χλευασταΐς μηδ’ όλιγώροις, ή εις μηδενα ή μη εις χρηστούς μηδ’ εις τοιούτονς
10	οΐοί περ αυτοί, όλως δ’ εκ των εναντίων δει σκοπεΐν τα πραϋντικά, καί οΰς φοβούνται ή αί-σχύνονταί" εως γάρ αν όντως εχωσιν, ονκ οργίζονται· αδύνατον γάρ άμα φοβεΐσθαι καί όρ- * 6
α εξαπίνης δ’ Όδυσηα ϊδον κύνες ύλακύμωροι· | οι μιν κεκλή-•γοντες έπέδραμον αύταρ Όδυσσεύς | ϊξετο κερδοσύντρ (Odyssey, xiv. 2Π-31).
6 That is, greater than their present disservices.
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way to themselves, for no one is likely to slight himself. And towards those who admit and are sorry for a slight; for finding as it were satisfaction in the pain the offenders feel at what they have done, men cease to be angry. Evidence of this may be seen in the punishment of slaves; for we punish more severely those who contradict us and deny their offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit that they are justly punished. The reason is that to deny what is evident is disrespect, and disrespect is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no respect for those for whom we entertain a profound contempt. Men also are mild towards those who humble themselves before them and do not contradict them, for they seem to recognize that they are inferior ; now, those who are inferior are afraid, and no one who is afraid slights another. Even the behaviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards those who humble themselves, for they do not bite those who sit down.a And men are mild towards those who are serious with them when they are serious, for they think they are being treated seriously, not with contempt. And towards those who have rendered them greater services.6 And towards those who want something and deprecate their anger, for they are humbler. And towards those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slighting anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one can determine the reasons that make for mildness by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and
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11	γίζς,σθαι. καί τοΐς δι’ οργήν ποιήσασιν η ούκ οργίζονται η ηττον οργίζονται· ου γαρ δι ολιγωρίαν φαίνονται πραξαι· ούδςίς γαρ όργιζόμζνος ολιγωρεί’
1380b ἡ μεν γαρ ολιγωρία άλυπον, ή δ* οργή μζτά λύπης.
12	/cat rots- αίσχυνομόνοις αυτούς.
Και 4χοντ€ς Si βναντίως τω οργίζβσθαι δῆλον οτι πράοι βίσίν, οΐον iv παιδιά, iv γΐλωτι, iv όορτη, iv ζύημςρία, iv κατορθώσω, iv πληρώσει, ὅλως iv αλυπία καί ηδονη μη υβριστική καί iv ελπίδι επιεικεΐ. ότι Κ€χρονικότ€ς καί μη ύπόγυιοι
13	τη οργή οντ€ς· παυ€ΐ γαρ οργήν 6 χρόνος. παυ€ΐ
Si καί ίτόρου οργήν μβίζω η παρ’ άλλου ληφθζΐσα τιμωρία πρότβρον διό €υ Φιλοκράτης, €ΐπόντος τινός όργιζομόνου του δήμου “ τί ούκ άπολογβΐ; ” “ ουπω γε ” 0φη. “ άλλα πότ€; ”	“ όταν άλ-
λον ΐδω διαβζβλημόνον” πράοι γαρ γίγνονται, όταν €ΐς άλλον την οργήν άναλώσωσιν, οΐον συνόβη επί ’Έιργοφίλου· μάλλον γαρ χαλεπαίνοντες η ΐίαλλισθενει άφρισαν διά τό ΚαΛΑ ισθόνους τη
14	προτεραία καταγνώναι θάνατον, καί εάν ελεώσιν’ καί iav μεΐζον κακόν πεπονθότες ωσιν η οι όργι- * 6
α They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a temporary lapse.
6 7τλήρωσυ: lit. “ filling up.” The reference may be to the “ fulfilment ” of one’s desires, or to “ repletion ” in the matter of food (ι. and S.), which seems less likely; “in fulness of content ” (Jebb).
c Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Macedonian party. Impeached for liis share in the disastrous “ Peace of Philocrates,” he went into exile and was condemned to death during his absence.
d Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia.
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angry at the same time. And against those who have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in a less degree, for they do not seem to have acted from a desire to slight. For no one slights another when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with those who usually show respect for them.®
It is also evident that those are mild whose condition is contrary to that which excites anger, as when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in success, in abundance,6 and, in general, in freedom from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is of long standing and not in its full flush, for time appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken upon one person appeases anger against another, even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates,0 when someone asked him why he did not justify himself when the people were angry with him, made the judicious reply, “Not yet.” “ When then ? ” “ When I see someone accused of the same offence ” ; for men grow mild when they have exhausted their anger upon another, as happened in the case of Ergophilus.'* For although the Athenians were more indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they acquitted him, because they had condemned Callicrates to death on the previous day. Men also grow mild towards those whom they pity e; and if an offender has suffered greater evil than those
* Another reading is έὰν έλωσι, “ if they have convicted him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, Republic, 558 a, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed of the sentence, which is very often not enforced.
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ζόμενοι αν έδρασαν ώσπερ είληφεναι γάρ οΐονται
15	τιμωρίαν, καί εάν άδικεΐν οΐωνται αυτοί καί δικαίως πάσχειν ου γίγνεται γάρ ἡ οργή προς το δίκαιον ου γάρ ετι παρά το προσήκον οΐονται πάσχειν, ή δ’ οργή τοΰτο ήν. διά δει τω λόγω προκολάζειν άγανακτοΰσι γάρ ήττον κολαζόμενοι
16	καί οι δούλοι, καί εάν μη αίσθήσεσθαι οΐωνται οτι δι αυτούς καί άνθ’ ών επαθον η γάρ οργή των καθ’ έκαστον εστιν δήλον δ’ εκ τοΰ ορισμού, διά ορθώς πεποίηται
φάσθαι Όδυσσήα πτολιπόρθιον,
ως ου τετιμωρημενος, ει μη ήσθετο καί 6φ’ ου καί άνθ' ὅτου. ώστε ούτε τοΐς άλλοις ὅσοι μη αισθάνονται οργίζονται, ούτε τοΐς τεθνεώσιν ετι, ως πεπονθόσι τε τά έσχατον καί ούκ άλγησουσιν ούδ’ αίσθησομενοις, ου οι όργιζόμενοι εφίενται. διά ευ περί τοΰ °Έικτορος 6 ποιητής, παϋσαι βουλό-μενος τάν Άχιλλεα τής οργής τεθνεώτος,
κωφήν γάρ δη γαΐαν άεικίζει μενεαίνων.
17	δήλον ούν οτι τοΐς καταπραύνειν βουλομενοις εκ τούτων των τόπων λεκτεον, αυτούς μεν παρα-
° Therefore, if you think that a man will never learn who took vengeance on him, you will be less cruel; for anger is personal, and so Odysseus, because he was angry, inflicted a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. b Odyssey, ix. 504.
c Or, “ as if Odysseus would not have considered himself avenged, had I’, remained ignorant ...”
d Or, “ with any who can no longer feel their anger.” Cope translates: “ with all ihe rest (besides those actually within reach) who are out of sight.”
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. And if they think that they themselves are wrong and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused against what is just; they no longer think that they are being treated otherwise than they should be, which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal chastisement, for even slaves are less indignant at punishment of this kind. And men are milder if they think that those punished will never know that the punishment comes from them in requital for their own wrongs ; for anger has to do with the individual, as is clear from our definition.® Wherefore it is justly said by the poet:
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,6 as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,0 had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and for what. So that men are not angry either with any others who cannot know who punishes them,* ** or with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty and can feel neither pain nor anything else, wliich is the aim of those who are angry.® So then, in regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restraining the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well says :
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath/
It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to these topics when they desire to appease their audience, putting them into the frame of mind
* To make the offender feel pain as part of the punishment.
f Iliad, xxiv. 54.
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σκευάζουσι τοιούτους, οΐς δ’ οργίζονται,, ἡ φοβερούς η αισχύνης άζίους η κεχαρισμενους η άκοντας η ύπεραλγούντας τοΐς πεποιημενοις.
4. Ύίνας δε φιλούσι καί μισούσι, καί δια τί, την φιλίαν καί τό φιλεΐν ορισάμενοι λεγωμεν.
2	έστω δη τό φιλεΐν τό βούλεσθαι τινι α οΐεται αγαθά, εκείνον ενεκα άλλα μη αυτόν, καί τό κατά
1381 a δύναμιν πρακτικόν είναι τούτων, φίλος δ’ εστίν 6 φιλών καί άντιφιλούμενος. οίονται δε φίλοι είναι οι ούτως ζχειν οίόμενοι προς άλληλους.
3	τούτων δε υποκείμενων ανάγκη φίλον είναι τον συνηδόμενον τοΐς άγαθοΐς καί συναλγονντα τοΐς λυπηροΐς μη διά τι ετερον αλλά δι’ εκείνον, γιγνο-μενων γάρ ών βούλονται χαίρουσι πάντες, των εναντίων δε λυπούνται, ώστε της βουλησεως
4	σημεΐον αι λϋπαι καί αι ηδοναί. καί οΐς δη ταύτά άγαθά καί κακά, καί οι τοΐς αύτοΐς φίλοι, καί οι τοΐς αύτοΐς εχθροί· ταύτά γάρ τούτοις βούλεσθαι άνάγκη, ώστε α περ αντω καί άλλω βουλόμενος, τούτω φαίνεται φίλος είναι.
5	Και τούς πεποιηκότας ευ φιλούσιν, η αύτούς η ών κηδονται· η ει μεγάλα, η ει προθύμως, η ει εν τοιούτοις καιροΐς, καί αύτών ενεκα· η οΰς αν
6	οΐωνται βούλεσθαι ποιεΐν ευ. καί τούς των φίλων φίλους καί φιλοΰντας οΰς αυτοί φιλούσιν. καί
7	τούς φίλου μένους υπό των φίλου μενών αύτοΐς. καί τούς τοΐς αύτοΐς εχθρούς καί μισούντας οΰς αύτοί
α φιλεΐν may be translated “ to love ” or “to like”; φιλία by “ love,” “ liking,’’ or “ friendship ” ; for φίλος “friend ” alone is suitable. For the two meanings cp. the use of aimer in French, and lieben in German.
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required and representing those with whom they are angry as either formidable or deserving of respeet, or as having rendered them great services, or acted involuntarily, or as exceedingly grieved at what they have done.
4. Let us now state who are the persons that men love α or hate, and why, after we have defined love and loving. Let loving, then, be defined as wishing for anyone the things which we believe to be good, for his sake but not for our own, and procuring them for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one Avho loves and is loved in return, and those who think their relationship is of this character consider themselves friends. This being granted, it necessarily follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own sake and not for any other reason. For all men rejoiee when what they desire comes to pass and are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain and pleasure are indications of their wish. And those are friends who have the same ideas of good and bad, and love and hate the same persons, since they necessarily wish the same things ; wherefore one who wishes for another what he wishes for himself seems to be the other’s friend.
We also like those who have done good either to us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services are important, or are eordially rendered, or under certain circumstances, and for our sake only ; and all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. And those who are friends of our friends and who like those whom we like, and those who are liked by those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves
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μισοΰσιν, καί τούς μισούμενους υπό των αύτοΐς μισούμενων’ 7τάσι γάρ τούτοις ταύτά αγαθά φαίνεται είναι καί αύτοΐς, ώστε βούλεσθαι τα αύτοΐς
8	αγαθά, ο περ ην του φίλου, ετι τούς ενποιητικούς εις χρηματα καί εις σωτηρίαν' διό τούς ελευθερίους καί τούς ανδρείους τιμώσι καί τούς δικαίους.
9	τοιούτους δ’ ύπολαμβάνουσι τούς μη άφ’ ετερων ζώντας· τοιοΰτοι δ’ οι από του εργάζεσθαι, καί τούτων οι από γεωργίας καί των άλλων οι αύτ-
10	ουργοί μάλιστα. καί τούς σώφρονας, οτι ούκ
11	άδικοι, καί τούς άπράγμονας διά το αύτό. καί οΐς βουλόμεθα φίλοι είναι, εάν φαίνωνται βου-λόμενοι- είσί δε τοιοΰτοι οι τ’ αγαθοί κατ' αρετήν καί οι εύδόκιμοι η εν άπασιν η εν τοΐς βελτίστοις η εν τοΐς θαυμαζομενοις ύφ’ αυτών η εν τοΐς θαυ-
12	μάζουσιν αύτούς. ετι τούς ήδεΐς συνδιαγαγεΐν καί συνδιημερεϋσαι· τοιοΰτοι δ’ οι εύκολοι καί μη ελεγκτικοί των άμαρτανομενων καί μη φιλόνεικοι μηδε δυσεριδες’ πάντες γάρ οι τοιοΰτοι μαχητικοί, οι δε μ αχό μεν ο ι τάναντί α φαίνονται βούλεσθαι.
° Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was not nearly so favourable as that of Xenophon in his Oeconomicus. In two lists of the elements of a State given in the Politics, it comes first at the head of the lower occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best material of a rural democracy, furnishes good sailors, a healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merchants and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. On the other hand, it claims so much of a man’s time that 194·
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are hated by us ; for a]] such persons have the same idea as ourselves of what is good, so that they wish what is good for us, which, as we said, is the characteristic of a friend. Further, we like those who are ready to help others in the matter of money or personal safety ; wherefore men honour those who are liberal and courageous and just. And such we consider those who do not live upon others ; the sort of men who live by their exertions, and among them agriculturists, and, beyond all others, those who work with their own hands.a And the self-controlled, because they arc not likely to commit injustice ; and those who are not busybodies, for the same reason. And those with whom we wish to be friends, if they also seem to wish it; sueh are those who exeel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst those who are admired by us or by whom we are admired.6 Further, those who are agreeable to live or spend the time with ; such are those who are good-tempered and not given to earping at our errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious, for all such persons are pugnaeious, and the wishes of the pugnacious appear to be opposed to ours.
he is unable to devote proper attention to political duties, and should be excluded from holding· office. He further says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither of the same race nor hot-tempered, for they will work better and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle here and in the 0 (commies (probably not his) does not agree with that put forward in the Politics.
b Spengel reads ή έν oh θαυμάζονσιν αυτοί and brackets [ή έν tois θανμαζομένοις νφ’ αύτών]. ὰττασιν, βέΚτίστοιι, and oh will then all be neuter.
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13	Και οι επιδεζιοι καί τωθάσαι1 καί ύπομεΐναι' επι ταύτο γάρ άμφότεροι σπεύδουσι τω πλησίον, δυνάμενοί τε σκω πτεσθαι και εμμελώς σκώπ-
14	τοντες. καί τους επαινοϋντας τα υπάρχοντα αγαθά, καί τούτων μάλιστα α φοβούνται μη ύπάρχειν
15	αύτοΐς. καί τούς καθάριους περί όφιν, περί άμπ-
16	εχόνην, περί δλον τον βίον. καί τούς μη όνειδι-1381 b στάς μήτε των αμαρτημάτων μήτε των εύεργε-
17	τημάτων άμφότεροι γαρ ελεγκτικοί, καί τούς μη μνησικάκους, μηδε φυλακτικούς των εγκλημάτων, άλΧ εύκαταλλάκτους· οϊους γαρ αν ύπολαμβάνωσιν είναι προς τούς άλλους, καί προς αυτούς οΐονται.
18	καί τούς μη κακολόγους μηδε είδότας μήτε τα των πλησίον κακά μήτε τα αυτών, αλλά τάγαθά'
19	6 γαρ αγαθός τούτο δρα. καί τούς μη άντιτείνον-τας τοΐς όργιζομενοις ή σπουδάζουσιν μαχητικοί γαρ οι τοιοΰτοι. καί τούς προς αυτούς σπουδαίως πως έχοντας, οΐον θαυμάζοντας αυτούς καί σπου-
20	δαίους υπολαμβάνοντας καί χαίροντας αύτοΐς, καί ταϋτα μάλιστα πεπονθότας περί α μάλιστα βούλονται αυτοί ή θαυμάζεσθαι ή σπουδαίοι δοκεΐν
21	είναι ή ήδεΐς. καί τούς όμοιους καί ταύτά επι-τηδεύοντας, εάν μη παρενοχλώσι μηδ’ από ταύτοΰ ή 6 βίος· γίγνεται γάρ ούτω τό
κεραμεύς κεραμεΐ.
-2 καί τούς των αυτών επιθυμοΰντας, ών ενδεχεται άμα μετεχειν αυτούς· ει δε μή, ταύτο καί ούτω 1 Spoiled roads τω παΐσαι καί τω νπομιΐναι (from Λ°). l.oemer (lihein. Mus. xxxix. j>. 501) supports this, on the ground that τωθάξειν implies gross abuse, and would hardly be spoken of as ίμμΐλώς σκώπτω>.
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And those are liked who are clever at making or taking a joke, for each has the same end in view as his neighbour, being able to take a joke and return it in good taste. And those who praise our good qualities, especially those which we ourselves are afraid wc do not possess ; those \vho are neat in their personal appearance and dress, and clean-living ; those who do not make our errors or the benefits they have conferred a matter of reproach, for both these are inclined to be censorious ; those who bear πο malice and do not cherish the memory of their wrongs, but are easily appeased ; for we think that they will be to ourselves such as wc suppose them to be to others ; and those who are neither given to slander, or eager to know the faults of their neighbours nor our own, but only the good qualities ; for this is the way in which the good man acts. And those who do not oppose us when we are angry or occupied, for such persons are pugnacious ; and those wlio show any good feeling towards us ; for instance, if they admire us, think us good men, and take pleasure in our company, especially those who «are so disposed towards us in regard to things for which we particularly desire to be either admired or to be thought worthy or agreeable. And wc like those who resemble us and have the same tastes, provided their interests do not clash with ours and that they do not gain their living in the same way ; for then it becomes a case of
Potter [being jealous] of potter.0
And those who desire the same things, provided it is possible for us to shart·. them ; otherwise the same ° Two of a trade never agree (Hesiod, Works and Days, 25).
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23	συμβαίνει, και προς ονς όντως εχουσιν ώστε μη αισχύνεσθαι τα προς δόξαν, μη καταφρονονντες.
24	και προς ονς αίσχυνονται τα προς αλήθειαν, και προς ον ς φιλοτιμοϋνται, η ύφ’ ών ζηλοΰσθαι βούλονται και μη φθονεΐσθαι, τούτους. η φιλοϋσιν η
25	βούλονται φίλοι είναι, καί οΐς αν τάγαθα συμπράττω σι ν, εάν μη μελλη αντοΐς εσεσθαι μείζω
26	κακά, καί τοΐς ομοίως καί τους άπόντας καί τούς παρόντας φιλοϋσιν διό καί τούς περί τούς τεθνεώ-τας τοιοντους πάντες φιλοϋσιν.
Και δλως τούς σφοδρά φιλοφίλους καί μη εγκαταλείποντας · μάλιστα γαρ φίλου σ ι των αγαθών
27	τούς φιλεΐν αγαθούς, καί τούς μη πλαττομενονς προς αύτούς· τοιοντοι δε καί οι τα φαύλα τα εαυτών Α εγοντες. εϊρηται γάρ ότι προς τούς φίλους τα προς δόξαν ούκ αίσχυνόμεθα· ει ονν 6 αίσχυνόμενος μη φιλεΐ, ό μη αισχννόμενος φιλοΰντι εοικεν. καί τούς μη φοβερούς, καί ονς θαρροϋμεν
28	ονδείς γαρ ον φοβείται φιλεΐ. εϊδη 8e φιλίας εταιρεία οίκειότης συγγένεια καί όσα τοιαϋτα.
29	ποιητικά δε φιλάας χάρις, καί τό μη δεηθεντος ποίησαι, καί τό ποιήσαντα μη δηλώσαι· αύτοϋ
^ γα,ρ όντως ενεκα φαίνεται καί ού διά τι ετερον.
82a IIερι δ’ εχθρας καί του μισεΐν φανερόν ως εκ τών εναντίων δει θεωρεΐν. ποιητικά δ’ εχθρας
31	όργη, επηρεασμός, διαβολη. όργη μεν ονν εστίν * 6
° 'I'hose witli Λνΐιοιη we are ambitious of entering into competition “in the race for distinction ” (Cope). There is no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it.
6 A parenthetical remark. Aristotle explains that he is not thinking of merely conventional faults; if, then, one who /.ν ashamed of these is πο friend, then one who is not . . .
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thing would happen again. And those with whom we are on such terms that we do not blush before them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, provided that this is not due to contempt; and those before whom we do blush for faults that are really bad. And those whose rivals we are,*1 or by whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these we either like or wish to be friends with them. And those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what is good, provided greater evil does not result for ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all men like those who show such feeling for the dead.
In a word, men like those who are strongly attached to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; for among good men they chiefly like those who are good friends. And those who do not dissemble with them ; such are those who do not fear to mention even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public opinion ; if then he who blushes for such faults is not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).6 And men like those who are not formidable, and in whom they have confidence ; for no one likes one whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship,., and similar relations are species of friendsTiip. Things that create friendship are doing a favour, and doing it unasked, and not making it public after doing it; for then it seems to have been rendered for the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason.
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they must be examined in the light of their contraries. The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite-fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed
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εκ των προς εαυτόν, όχθρα δε καί άνευ των προς εαυτόν εάν γάρ ύπολαμβάνωμεν είναι τοιόνδε, μισόνμεν. και η μεν οργή αει περί τα καθ’ εκαστα, οίον Καλλία η Έ,ωκράτει, τό δε μίσος και προς τα γένη - τον γάρ κλέπτην μισεί και τον συκοφάντην άπας, και το μεν ία τον χρόνου, το δ’ ανίατον. και το μεν λύπης εφεσις, το 8e κακού· αΐσθεσθαι γάρ βούλεται 6 όργιζόμενος, τω δ’ oi)8ev διαφέρει, εστι δε τά μεν λυπηρά αισθητά πάντα, τά δβ μάλιστα κακά ήκιστα αισθητά, αδικία καί αφροσύνη· ονδεν γάρ λυπεί ή παρουσία της κακίας. και το μεν μετά λύπης, το δ’ ον μετά λύπης· 6 μεν γάρ όργιζόμενος λυπειται, 6 δε μισών ον. καί 6 μεν πολλών αν γενομενων ελεησειεν, 6 δ’ ονδενός· 6 μεν γάρ άντιπαθεΐν βούλεται ω οργίζεται, 6 32 δε μη είναι, φανερόν οΰν εκ τούτων ότι ενδεχεται εχθρούς και φίλους καί όντας άποδεικνύναι καί μη όντας ποιεΐν καί φάσκοντας διαλύειν, καί δι’ οργήν η δι’ εχθρόν άμφισβητοϋντας εφ’ οπότε ρ’ αν προαιρήταί τις άγειν. ποια Βε φοβούνται καί τινας καί πώς εχοντες, ώδ’ εσται φανερόν.
δ. ’Έστω δη φόβος λύπη τις η ταραχή εκ φαντασίας μέλλοντος κακόν φθαρτικοΰ η λυπηρού· ου γάρ πάντα τά κακά φοβούνται, οΐον ει εσται άδικος η βραδύς, άλλ’ όσα λύπας μεγάλας η φθοράς δύναται, καί ταΰτ’ εάν μη πόρρω αλλά σύνεγγυς φαίνηται ώστε μελλειν. τά γάρ πόρρω σφόδρα ον φοβούνται- ίσασι γάρ π άντε ς οτι άπο-
“ lie wishes to see and know the result of the measures taken against those, with whom lie is angry. Or, it may mean that lie wishes the object of his anger to feel his wrath, ;mcl to know by \vhom, and for what, he is punished.
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for if we imagine a man to be of such and such a character, we hate him. Anger has always an individual as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas hatred applies to classes ; for instance, every one hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, hatred not ; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; for the' angry man wishes to see what happens ; a to one who hates it docs not matter. Now, the things which cause pain are all perceptible, while things which are especially bad, such as injustice or folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but hatred not ; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he who hates does not. One who is angry might feel compassion in many cases, but one Λνΐιο hates, never ; for the former wishes that the object of his anger should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies ον friends, or to make them such if they are not ; to refute those who pretend that they are, and when they oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them over to whichever side may be preferred. The things and persons that men fear and in what frame of mind, will be evident from the following considerations.
5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled feeling caused by the impression of an imminent evil that causes destruction or pain ; for men do not fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow-witted, but only such as involve great pain or destruction, and only if they appear to be not far off but near at hand and threatening, for men do not fear things that are very remote ; all know that they
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θανοΰνται, άλλ' ότι ούκ εγγύς, ούδεν φροντίζουσιν.
2	ει δη 6 φόβος τουτ’ εστίν, ανάγκη τα τοιαϋτα φοβερά είναι όσα φαίνεται δύναμιν 'όχειν μεγάλην του φθείρειν ή βλάπτειν βλάβας εις λύπην μεγάλην συντεινούσας. διό και τα σημεία των τοιούτων φοβερά· εγγύς γάρ φαίνεται το φοβερόν τούτο
3	γάρ εστι κίνδυνος, φοβερού πλησιασμός. τοεαΰτα 8e 'όχθρα τε και οργή δυναμενων ποιεΐν τι· δηλον γάρ οτι βούλονται, ώστε εγγύς είσι τοΰ ποιεΐν.
ί καί αδικία δύναμιν εχουσα· τω προαιρεΐσθαι γάρ
5	ό άδικος άδικος, καί αρετή ύβριζομενη δύναμιν 1332 b εχουσα· δηλον γάρ ότι προαιρείται μόν, όταν
6	ύβρίζηται, αει, δύναται δε νυν. καί φόβος των δυναμενων τι ποίησαι· εν παρασκευή γάρ ανάγκη
7	είναι καί τον τοιοΰτον. επεί δ’ οι πολλοί χείρους καί ηττους του κερδαίνειν καί δειλοί εν τοΐς κινδύνοις, φοβερόν ως επί τό πολύ το επ’ άλλω αυτόν είναι, ώστε οι συνειδότες πεποιηκότι τι
8	δεινόν φοβεροί η κατειπεΐν η έγκαταλιπεΐν. καί οι δυνάμενοι άδικεΐν τοΐς δυναμενοις άδικεΐσθαι· ως γάρ επί τό πολύ άδικοΰσιν οι άνθρωποι, όταν δύνωνται. καί οι ήδικημενοι η νομίζοντες άδικεΐσθαι· άεί γάρ τηροΰσι καιρόν, καί οι ηδικηκότες, εάν δύναμιν εχωσι, φοβεροί, δεδιότες τό άντιπαθεΐν.
9	ύπεκειτο γάρ τό τοιοΰτο φοβερόν, καί οι των αυτών άνταγωνισταί, όσα μη ενδεχετα ι άμα ύπάρχειν άμφοΐν άεί γάρ πόλε μούσι προς τούς
° I?3r the definitions of anger and hatred. b And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he has the power, he will be so.
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must be fearful that appear to have great power of destroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce great pain. That is why even the signs of such misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself appears to be near at hand, and danger is the approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the enmity and anger of those able to injure us in anyway ; for it is evident that they have the wish,® so that they are not far from doing so. And injustice possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is unjust through deliberate inclination.6 And outraged virtue when it has power, for it is evident that it always desii-es satisfaction, whenever it is outraged, and now it has the power. And fear felt by those able to injure us in any Avay, for such as these also must be ready to act. And since most men are rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of another is generally fearful, so that one who has committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be feared by those who can be so treated ; for as a rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who have been, or think they are being, wronged, ai*e also to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for an opportunity. And those who have committed some wrong, when they have the power, since they are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be something to be feared. And those who are our rivals for the same tilings, whenever it is impossible to share them, for men arc always contending with
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10	τοιούτους. και οι τοΐς κραίττοσιν αυτών φοβεροί· μάλλον γαρ αν δύναιντο βλάπτ€ΐν αυτούς, el καί τούς κρείττους. καί οΰς φοβούνται οι κρζίττους
11	αυτών, δια τ αυτό, και οι τούς κρ€ΐττους αυτών
αντιρ7]κοτ€ς.	και οι τοΐς ηττοσιν αυτών έιτι-
τιθέμ€νοι· η γαρ ηδη φοβ€ροι η αύξηθέντ€ς.
Καί τών ηδικημένων και Εχθρών ἡ αντιπάλων ούχ οι οξύθυμοι και παρρησιαστικοί, άλΧ οι πράοι και €ΐρων€ς και πανούργοι· άδηλοι γαρ el έγγύς,
12	ώστ oύδeπoτe φavepoι ότι πόρρω. πάντα δέ τα φοβ€ρά φoβepώτepa, όσα, αν άμάρτωσιν, έπανορ-θώσασθαι μη ένδέχ€ται, άλΧ η ολως αδύνατα, η μη έφ' έαυτοΐς α,ΛΛ’ έπι τοΐς έναντίοι ς. και ών βοηθ€ΐαι μη elaiv η μη ράδιαι. ώς δ’ άπλώς emeiv, φοβ€ρά έστιν οσα έφ' έτέρων γιγνόμ€να η μέλλοντα έλ€€ΐνά έστιν. τα μιν οΰν φοβ€ρά, και α φοβούνται, σχ€δον ως ehreiv τα μέγιστα ταΰτ’ έστιν ως δέ διακείμενοι αυτοί φοβούνται, νύν λέγωμ€ν.
13	Ει δη έστιν 6 φόβος μeτά προσδοκίας τού π€ΐσ€σθαί τι φθαρτικον πάθος, φαν€ρέ>ν ότι ούδ€ΐς φοβ€ΐται τών οίομένων μηδέν αν πα0€Ϊν, ουδέ ταύτα α μη οίονται πaθeΐv, ουδέ τούτους ύφ’ ών μη οίονται, ou8e Tore otc μη οίονται. ανάγκη
20 1·
° Or simply, “ near . . . far from us.”
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sueh persons. And those who are feared by those who are stronger than we are, for they would be better able to injure us, if they eould injure those stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the same reason. And those who have overthrown those who are stronger than us and those who attack those who are weaker, for they are either already to be feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger.
And among those whom we have wronged, or are our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot-tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uncertain whether they are on the point of acting, so that one never knows whether they are far from it.a All things that are to be feared are more so when, after an error has onee been committed, it is impossible to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, or no longer in our power, but in that of our opponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or it is not easy to obtain. In a word, all things are to be feared whieh, when they happen, or are on the point of happening, to others, excite compassion. These are, so to say, nearly all the most important things which are to be feared and whieh men fear. Let us now state the frame of mind whieh leads men to fear.
If then fear is accompanied by the expectation that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it is evident that none of those who think that they will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those things which lie does not think will happen to him, or of those fiom whom lie does not expect them, or at a time when lie does not think them likely to happen. It therefore needs be that those who think
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τοίνυν φοβεΐσθαι τους οιομενους τι παθεϊν αν, καί 14 τους υπό τούτων καί ταΰτα καί τότε, ου κ οίονται !3 a 8e παθεϊν αν ούτε οι εν εύτυχίαις μεγάλαις οντες καί δοκοΰντες, δί-ο ύβρισταί καί όλίγωροι καί θρασείς (ποιεί δε τ ο ιο ντους πλούτος ισχύς πολυφιλία δύναμις), ούτε οι ήδη πεπονθεναι πάντα νομίζοντες τα δεινά καί άπεφυγμενοι προς τό μάλλον, ώσπερ οι άποτυμπανιζόμενοι ήδη* άλλα δει τινα ελπίδα ύπεΐναι σωτηρίας, περί οΰ άγω-νιώσιν. σημεΐον δε· 6 γάρ φόβος βουλευτικούς ποιεί, καίτοι ούδείς βουλεύεται περί των άν-Ιδ ελπίστων. ώστε δει τοιούτους παρασκευάζειν, όταν ή βελτιον τό φοβεΐσθαι αυτούς, ότι τοιοΰτοί είσιν οΐοι παθεϊν καί γάρ άλλοι μείζους επαθον καί τούς όμοιους δεικνύναι πάσχοντας ή πεπονθότας, καί υπό τοιούτων ύφ' ών ούκ ώοντο, καί ταΰτα και τότε ότε ούκ ώοντο.
16	δε περί φόβου φανερόν τί ἐστι, καί των φοβερών, καί ως έκαστοι εχοντες δεδίασι, φανερόν εκ τούτων καί τό θαρρεΐν τί εστι, καί περί ποια θαρραλέοι καί πώς διακείμενοι θαρραλέοι είσίν τό τε γάρ θύρσος εναντίον τω φόβω καί τό θαρ-ραλεον τω φοβερώ- ώστε μετά φαντασίας ή ελπίς τών σωτηρίων ως εγγύς οντων, τών δε φοβερών
17	ή μή οντων ή πόρρω οντων. εστι δε θαρραλέα
RHETORIC, II. ν. 13-17
they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, either of the persons at whose hands they expeet it, or of eertain things, and at eertain times. Those who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do not think they are likely to suffer anything ; wherefore they are insolent, contemptuous, and rash, and what makes them sueh is wealth, strength, a number of friends, power. It is the same with those |vho think that they have already suffered all possible ills and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those who are being beaten to death ; for it is a necessary incentive to fear that there should remain some hope of being saved from the eause of their distress. A sign of this is that fear makes men deliberate, whereas no one deliberates about things that are hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the audienee should feel afraid, it is neeessary to make them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding them that others greater than they have suffered, and showing that their equals are suffering or have suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom they did not expeet it, in such a manner and at times when they did not think it likely.
Now, sinee we have made elear what fear and fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each case which makes men fear, one ean see from this what confidence is, what are the things that give it, and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for confidence is the contrary of fear and that which gives confidence of that which causes fear, so that the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an impression that it is quite near at hand, while the things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful
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τά τε δεινά ττόρρω ovra καί τα θαρραλέα εγγύς. καί επανορθώσεις εάν ώσι καί βοηθέ ιαι, η πολλαϊ η μεγάλαι η άμφω, και μήτε ήδικημένοι μήτε ήδικηκότες ώσιν, άνταγωνισταί τε η μη ώσιν δλως, η μη έχωσι δύναμιν, η δύναμιν εχοντες ώσι φίλοι η πεποιηκότες ευ η πεπονθότες. η εάν πλείους ώσιν οΐς ταυ τα συμφέρει, η κρείττους, η
18	άμφω. αυτοί δε ούτως εχοντες θαρραλέοι είσίν, εάν πολλά κατωρθωκέναι οΐωνται καί μη πεπον-θέναι, η εάν πολλάκις έληλυθότες εις τα δεινά καί διαπ εφευγότες ώσιν δίχως γάρ απαθείς γίγνονται οι άνθρωποι, η τω μη πεπειράσθαι η τω βοήθειας έχειν, ώσπερ εν τοΐς κατά θάλατταν κινδύνοις οι τε άπειροι χειμώνος θαρροϋσι τα μέλλοντα καί οι βοήθειας εχοντες διά την εμπειρίαν.
19	καί όταν τοΐς όμοίοις η μη φοβερόν, μηδέ τοΐς ηττοσι καί ών κρείττους οΐονται είναι· οΐονται δέ, ών κεκρατηκασιν η αυτών η των κρειττόνων η
20	των όμοιων. καί εάν ύπάρχειν αύτοΐς οϊωνται πλείω καί μείζω, οΐς ύπερέχοντες φοβεροί είσιν
13S3 b ταΰτα δ’ εστί πλήθος χρημάτων καί ισχύς σωμάτων καί φίλων καί χώρας καί των προς πόλεμον παρασκευών, η πασών η τών μεγίστων, καί εάν μη ήδικηκότες ώσιν η μηδένα η μη πολλούς η μη
21	τοιούτους περί ών φοβούνται, καί δλως αν τα προς θεούς αύτοΐς καλώς έχη, τά τε άλλα καί τα από σημείων καί λογιών θαρραλέον γάρ η οργή, τό δέ μη άδικεΐν άλΧ άδικεΐσθαι οργής ποιητικόν,
° τα σωτήρια or sonic other word instead of τα θαρραλέα would be expected, to avoid the tautology. The fact of remoteness inspires confidence, because we do not expect fearful tilings to happen; while salutary things inspire it if near at hand, because we expect them to happen.
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it.a If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, either great or numerous, or both ; if we have neither committed nor suffered wrong ; if we have no rivals at all, or only sueh as are powerless, or, if they have power, are our friends, or have either done us good or have received it from us ; if those whose interests are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, or both. We feel confidence in the following states of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded and have not suffered, or if we have often been in danger and eseaped it ; for men are unaffeeted by fear in two ways, either because they have never been tested or have means of help ; thus, in dangers at sea, those who have never experienced a storm and those who have means of help as the result of experience have confidence as to the future. We are also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we think ourselves superior ; and we think ourselves superior to those whom we have conquered, either themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we think we possess more or more considerable advantages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, territory, military equipments, either all or the most important. And if we have never done wrong to anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for anger inspires eonfidenee, and it is the wrong that we suffer and not that whieh we iufliet upon others that
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τό δε θειον υπολαμβάνεται βοηθεΐν τοΐς άδικου-22 μενοις. και όταν επιχειροϋντες η μηδέν αν παθεΐν μηδε πείσεσθαι η κατορθωσειν οΐωνται. και περί μεν των φοβερών και θαρραλέων εΐρηται.
6. Ποια δ* αίσχυνονται και άναισχνντοΰσιν, και προς τινας και πώς εχοντες, εκ τώνδε δηλον.
2	έστω δη αίσχυνη λύπη τις η ταραχή περί τα εις άδοζίαν φαινόμενα φέρειν τών κακών, η παρόντων η γεγονότων η μελλόντων, η δ’ αναισχυντία όλι-
3	γωρία τις και απάθεια περί τα αυτά ταϋτα. ει δη εστιν αίσχυνη η όρισθεΐσα, ανάγκη αίσχύνεσθαι επί τοΐς τοιουτοις τών κακών όσα αισχρά δοκεΐ είναι η αύτώ η ων φροντίζει· τοιαΰτα δ* εστιν όσα από κακίας έργα εστιν, οΐον τό άποβαλεΐν ασπίδα η φυγεΐν από δειλίας γάρ. καί τό άπο-
4	στερησαι παρακαταθήκην απ' αδικίας γάρ. καί τό συγγενεσθαι οΐς ου δει η όπου ου δει η ότε μη
5	Set* απ' ακολασίας γάρ. καί τό κερδαίνειν από μικρών η απ' αισχρών η απ' αδυνάτων, οΐον πενη-των η τεθνεώτων όθεν καί η παροιμία, τό καν από νεκρού φέρειν* από αισχροκέρδειας γάρ καί
6	ανελευθερίας. καί τό μη βοηθεΐν δυνάμενον εις χρήματα, η ηττον βοηθεΐν. καί τό βοηθεΐσθαι
7	παρά τών ηττον εύπορων, καί δανείζεσθαι ότε δόζει αίτεΐν, καί αίτεΐν ότε άπαιτεΐν, καί άπαιτεΐν ότε αίτεΐν, καί επαινεΐν ΐνα δό£η αίτεΐν, καί τό
α It is assumed that the gods will be on our .side if we have suffered wrong ; suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same time inspires confidence, if owr relations with the gods are such that we feci we can rely upon them for assistance. 210
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist those who are wronged.® Lastly, we feel confidence when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do not expect disaster either in the present or future, or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire fear or confidence.
6.	What are the things of which men are ashamed or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame of mind, will be clear from the following considerations. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in regard to these same things. If this definition of shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed of all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due to cowardice ; or withholding a deposit, for this is due to injustice. And illicit relations with any persons, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to licentiousness. And making profit out of what is petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “ to rob even a corpse,” for this is due to base love of gain and stinginess. And to refuse assistance in money matters when we are able to render it, or to give less than we can ; to accept assistance from those less able to afford it than ourselves ; to borrow when anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a loan from one who wants his money back, and asking for repayment from one who wants to borrow ; to praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and
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αποτετυχηκότα μηδέν ηττον πάντα γάρ άνελευ-
8	θερίας ταΰτα σημεία. το δ’ επαινεΐν παράντας, και το τάγαθά μεν ύπερεπαινεΐν τα δε φαύλα συναλείφειν, και το ύπεραλγεΐν άλγοΰντι παρόντα, και τάλλα πάντα όσα τοιαντα’ κολακείας γάρ σημεία.
9	Και τό μη ύπομενειν πόνους οΰς οι πρεσβυτεροι 1384 a η οι τρυφώντες η οι iv εξουσία μάλλον οντες η
όλως οι άδυνατώτεροι· πάντα γάρ μαλακίας σημεία.
10	και το ύφ' ετερου ευ πάσχειν, και τό πο?ώ.άκις, και α ev εποίησεν όνειδίζειν μικροφυχίας γάρ πάντα
H και ταπεινότητος σημεία. και το περί αυτόν πάντα λέγειν και επαγγελλεσθαι, και το τάλλότρια αυτόν φάσκ€ΐν αλαζονείας γάρ. ομοίως δε και από των άλλων εκάστης των του ήθους κακιών τά έργα καί τά σημεία καί τα όμοια' αισχρά γάρ
12	καί αίσχνντικά. καί επί τουτοις τό των καλών ών πάντες μετεχουσιν η οι όμοιοι πάντες η οι πλεΐστοι, μη μετεχειν. όμοιους δε λέγω ομοεθνείς, πολίτας, ηλικας, συγγενείς, όλως τους εξ ίσου' αισχρόν γάρ ηδη τό μη μετεχειν, οΐον παιδευσεως επί τοσοΰτον καί τών άλλων ομοίως, πάντα δε ταΰτα μάλλον, αν δι* εαυτόν φαίνηται· οντω γάρ ηδη από κακίας μάλλον, αν αυτός η αίτιος τών
13	ύπαρξάντων η υπαρχόντων η μελλόντων. πάσχον-τες δε η πεπονθότες η πεισόμενοι τά τοιαΰτα
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise people when they are present, to overpraise their good qualities and to palliate the bad, to show excessive grief at another’s grief when present, and all similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery.
And not to submit to toils, which those put up with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to do so ; for all these are signs of effeminacy. To accept favours from another and often, and then to throw them in his teeth ; for all these things are signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to speak at great length about oneself and to make all kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what another lias done ; for this is a sign of boastfulness. Similarly, in regard to each of all the otherVices of character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, and the things which resemble them, all these are disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also shameful not to have a share in the honourable things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the majority of them, have a share in. By those who resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for instance, in education and other things, to the same extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, if the fault appears to be our own ; for they are at once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future defects. And we are ashamed when we suffer or have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend
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αισχυνονται οσα els ατιμίαν φερει καί ονείδη · ταΰτα δ’ earl τα els υπηρετήσει ή σώματος ἡ έργων αίσχρών, ών earl το ύβρίζεσθαι. και τα μ£ν els ακολασίαν καί εκόντα και ακοντα (τα δ’ els βίαν ακοντα)· από avavSpias γάρ ή SeiXias ἡ υπομονή και το μἡ άμυνεσθαι.
ΛΑ μεν ουν αίσχύνονται, ταϋτ ἐστι και τα
14	τοιαΰτα- επεί Se περί aSo^ias φαντασία ἐστιν ή αισχύνη, και τ αυτή s αύτ rjs χάριν άλλα μη των άποβαινόντων, ovSels δε τῆς So^s φροντίζει ἀλλ’ η διά τούς δοξάζοντας, ανάγκη tovtovs αίσχυ-
15	νεσθαι ών λόγον 0χει. λόγον δ’ εχει των θαυμα-ζόντων, και ovs Θαυμάζει, και ύφ’ ών βούλεται Θαυμάζεσθαι, και προ5 oos φιλοτιμεΐται, και ών
16	μη καταφρόνει τἡς δόξη5. θαυμάζεσθαι μεν ουν βούλονται υπό τούτων και θαυμάζουσι totjtoos όσοι τι εχουσιν αγαθόν των τίμιων, η παρ* ών τυγχάνουσι δεόμενοι σφοδρά tivos ών εκείνοι κύριοι,
17	οΐον οι epcovTes' φιλοτιμοϋνται δε προ5 τούς όμoίoυs, φροντίζουσι δ’ ώς άληθευόντων των φρονίμων' τοιοϋτοι δ’ οι τε πρεσβυτεροι καί οι πεπαιδευμένοι.
18	καί τα εν όφΘaλμoΐs καί τα εν φανερω μάλλον· όθεν καί ή παροιμία, το εν όφθαλμοΐ$ είναι αιδώ, διά τούτο τούς αει παρεσομενου5 μάλλον αισχυ-νονται καί τούς προσεχοντα5 airois, διά τό εν
1384	b οφθαλμοί άμφότερα.
19	Και τούς μη περί ταύτά ενόχου5' δηλον γάρ ότι
α Euripides, Cresphotltes: αίδώί έν όφθαλμοϊσι ylyverai, τίκνον (T.G.F. frag. 457).
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to ignominy and reproach ; such are prostituting one’s person or performing disgraceful actions, including unnatural lust. And of these actions those that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that are done under compulsion), since meek endurance and the absence of resistance are the result of unmanliness or cowardice.
These and similar things are those of which men are ashamed. And since shame is an impression about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not for its results ; and since no one heeds the opinion of others except on account of those who hold it, it follows that men feel shame before those whom they esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them and those whom they admire, those by whom they wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to be admired by those, and admire those who possess anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from whom they urgently require something which it is in their power to give, as is the case with lovers. And they are rivals of those who are like them ; and they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as likely to be truthful ; such are the older and well educated. They are also more ashamed of things that are done before their eyes and in broad daylight ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode of shame." That is why they feel more ashamed before those who are likely to be always with them or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases they are under the eyes of others.
Men are also ashamed before those who are not open to the same accusations, for it is evident that
21.
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τάναντία δοκεΐ τοντοις. καί τους μη συγγνω -μονικούς τοΐς φαινομένοις άμαρτάνειν α γάρ τις αντος 77θΐ€Ϊ, ταντα λέγεται τοΐς πελας ον νεμεσάν,
20	ώστε α μη ποιεί, δῆλον ότι νεμεσα. καί τούς εζαγγελ τικούς πολλοΐς· ονδέν γάρ διαφέρει μη δοκεΐν η μη εζαγγελλειν. εζαγγελτικοί δε οι τε ηδικημένοι διά τό παρατηρεϊν και οι κακολόγοι· ε’ίπερ γάρ και τούς μη άμαρτάνοντας, ετι μάλλον τούς άμαρτάνοντας. και οΐς η διατριβή επί ταΐς των πελας άμαρτίαις, οιον χλενασταΐς και κωμωδο-ποιοΐς· κακολόγοι γάρ πως οντοι και εζαγγελτι-κοί. καί, εν οΐς μηδέν άποτετνχήκασιν ώσπερ γάρ θανμαζόμενοι διακειται· διά και τούς πρώτον δεηθεντας τι αισχννονται ως ονδεν πω ηδοξηκότες εν αντοις. τοιοντοι δ’ οι τε άρτι βονλόμενοι φίλοι είναι (τα γάρ βέλτιστα τεθέανται, διό εΰ έχει ἡ τον Ένριπιδον αποκρισις προς τούς Ίάνρακοσίονς) και των πάλαι γνωρίμων οι μηδέν σννειδότες.
21	αισχννονται δ’ ον μόνον αυτά τα ρηθεντα αίσχνν-τηλά αλλά καί τα σημεία, οιον ον μόνον άφροδι-σιάζοντες αλλά καί τά σημεία αντον. καί ον
22	μόνον ποιοΰντες τά αισχρά, αλλά καί λ άγοντες, ομοίως δε ον τούς ειρημενονς μόνον αισχννονται, αλλά καί τούς δηλώσοντας αντοις, οιον θεράποντας
23	καί φίλονς τούτων, ολως δ’ ονκ αισχννονται οΰθ’
α Jebb translates, “ who have never seen us break down.” b The Greek scholiast says : “ Euripides, having been sent as ambassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and friendship, when they refused said : () Syracusans, if for no other reason than that we arc just feeling the. need of your friendship, you ought h> respect our admiration.” Nothing is known of ihis embassy. Ilyperides has been suggested instead of Euripides.
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who are not indulgent towards those who appear to err ; for a man is supposed not to reproach others with what he does himself, so it is clear that what he reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered wrong, because they always have their eyes upon us ; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. And before those who spend their time in looking for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers and comic poets ; for they are also in a manner slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom they have never asked anything in vain,® for they feel as if they were greatly esteemed. For this reason tlvey feel ashamed before those who ask them for something for the first time, as never yet having lost their good opinion. Such are those who have recently sought their friendship (for they have only seen what is best in them, which is the point of the answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),6 or old acquaintances who know nothing against us. And men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also of the indications of them ; and not only of doing, but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men are ashamed not only before those who have been mentioned, but also before those who will reveal their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. In a word, they are not ashamed either before those
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ών πολύ καταφρονοϋσι της δόξης του άληθεύειν (ούδείς γάρ παιδία καί θηρία αίσχύνεται) ούτε ταύτά τούς γνωρίμους καί τούς άγνώτας, αλλά τούς μεν γνωρίμους τα προς αλήθειαν δοκοΰντα τούς δε άπωθεν τα προς τον νόμον.
24	Αυτοί δε ώδε διακείμενοι αίσχυνθεΐεν αν, πρώτον μεν ει ύπάρχοιεν προς αυτούς εχοντες ούτω τινες οιους εφαμεν εΐναι οΰς αίσχύνονται. ησαν δ’ οΰτοι η Θαύμαζόμενοι η θαυμάζοντες η ύφ’ ών βούλονται θαυμάζεσθαι, η ών δέονται τινα χρείαν ών μη τεύξονται άδοξοι όντες, καί οΰτοι η όρώντες (ώσπερ Κυδίας περί της Σάμου κληρουχίας εδη-μηγόρησεν ηξίου γά ρ ύπολαβεΐν τούς Αθηναίους περιεστάναι κύκλω τούς ’Έλληνας, ως όρώντας καί μη μόνον άκουσομενους α αν φηφίσωνται), η αν πλησίον ώσιν οι τοιοΰτοι, η μελλωσιν αίσθη-σεσθαι. Sto καί όράσθαι άτυχοΰντες υπό των
1885a ζηλούντων ποτε ου βούλονται· θαυμασταί γάρ οι
25	ζηλωταί. καί όταν εχωσιν α καταισχύνουσιν έργα καί πράγματα η αυτών η προγόνων η άλλων τινών προς οΰς υπάρχει αύτοΐς αγχιστεία τις. καί όλως υπέρ ών αίσχύνονται αυτοί· είσί δ’ οΰτοι οι είρη-μενοι καί οι εις αυτούς άναφερόμενοι, ών διδάσκαλοι η σύμβουλοι γεγόνασι, ή εάν ώσιν ετεροι
α This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, “ deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which they are likely to disgrace.”
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly despise—for instanee, no one feels shame before children or animals—or of the same things before those who are known to them and those who are not; before the former, they are ashamed of things that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of those whieh are only condemned by convention.
Men are likely to feel shame in the following situations ; first, if there are any who are so related to them as those before whom we said that they feel shame. These, as we pointed out, are those who are admired by them or who admire them, or by whom they wish to be admired, or from whom they need some serviee, which they will not obtain if they lose their reputation. These, again, are either persons who direetly see what is going on (just as Cydias, when haranguing the people about the allotment of the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing round them and would not only hear, but also see what they were going to decree) ; or neighbours ; or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to be seen by those who were onee their rivals, for rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame when they are connected with actions or things which entail disgrace,® for which either they themselves, or their ancestors, or any others with whom they are elosely connected are responsible. In a word, men feel shame for those whom they themselves respeet\h sueli are those mentioned and those who have any^ relation to them, for instanee, whose teachers or advisers they have been ; similarly, when they are 6 i.e. when they have done anything disgraceful.
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26	ομοιοι, προς οΰς φιλοτιμούν ται· πολλά γάρ αί-σχυνόμενοι διά τούς τοιοντους και ποιονσι και ου
27	ποιοΰσιν. και μέλλοντες όράσθαι και εν φανερώ άναστρέφεσθαι τοΐς συνειδόσιν αίσχυντηλοί μάλλον εισίν. δθεν και Άντιφών ό ποιητής μέλλων άποτυμπα,νίζεσθαι ύπο Διονυσίου είπεν, ίδών τούς συνα ποθνήσκειν μέλλοντας εγκαλυπτομένους ως ήεσαν διά των πυλών, “ τί έγκαλύπτεσθε ” εφη·
ή μή αύριον τις υμάς ΐδη τούτων; ” περί μεν ούν αισχύνης ταΰτα· περί δε αναισχυντίας δήλον ως εκ των έναντιων εύπορησομεν.
7.	Ύίσι δε χάριν έχουσι καί επί τίσιν ή πώς αυτοί εχοντες, όρισαμένοις την χάριν δήλον έσται.
2	έστω δη χάρις, καθ’ ήν 6 έχων λέγεται χάριν ύπουργεΐν1 δεομένω μή αντί τινος, μηδ’ ΐνα τι αύτώ τω ύπουργοΰντι, ἀλλ’ ΐνα έκείνω τι· μεγάλη δ’ αν ή σφοδρά δεομένω, ή μεγάλων καί χαλεπών, ή εν καιροΐς τοιούτοις, ή μόνος, ή πρώτος, ή
3	μάλιστα, δεήσεις δ’ εισίν αι ορέξεις, καί τούτων μάλιστα αι μετά λύπης του μή γιγνομένου· τοιαϋται δε αι επιθυμίαι, οΐον ό έρως, καί αι εν ταΐς του
1 Spengel reads καθ' ήν ό ἔχων λέγ€ται Χξω"	V7rovpyia
“ favour, in accordance with which he who lias it is said to feel benevolence, is rendering a service to one who needs it.”
“ When on an t mbassy to Syracuse, he was asked by Dionysius which was ihc lies! kind of brass. On his replying, 220
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in rivalry with others who are like them ; for there are many things which they either do or do not do owing to the feeling of shame which these men inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed when they have to be seen and to associate openly with those who are aware of their disgrace. Wherefore the tragic poet Antiphon,® when lie was about to be flogged to death by order of Dionysius, seeing that those who were to die with him covered their faces as they passed through the gates, said, “ Why cover your faces ? Is it because you are afraid that one of the crowd should see you to-morrow ? ” Let this account of shame suffice ; as for shamelessness, it is evident that we shall be able to obtain ample knowledge of it from the contrary arguments.
7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,6 and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, will be clear when we have defined what favour is. Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance with Avhich one who has it is said to render a service to one who needs it, not in return for something nor in the interest of him who renders it, but in that of the recipient. And the favour will be great if the recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the times and circumstances are important or difficult, or if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has rendered it, or has done so in the highest degree. By needs I mean longings, especially for things the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; such are the desires, for instance, love ; also those “ that from which the Athenians made their statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton,” Dionysius ordered him to be put to death.
6 χάρις may mean (1) benevolence, the feeling which prompts a favour ; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (3) gratitude.
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σώματος κακώσεσι και εν κινδύνοις· και γάρ 6 κινδυνεύων επιθυμεί και 6 λυπούμενος. διό οι εν πενία παριστάμενοι καί φυγαΐς, καν μικρά ύπη-ρετησωσιν, διά τό μέγεθος της δεησεως καί τον καιρόν κεχαρισμένοι, οΐον 6 εν Αυκείω
4	8ους. ανάγκη οΰν μάλιστα μεν εις την υπουργίαν, ει 8ε μη, εις ίσα η μείζω.
"Ωστ’ επεί φανερόν καί δτε καί εφ' οΐς γίγνεται χάρις καλ πώς έχουσι, δηλον ότι εκ τούτων παρασκευαστέον, τους μεν δεικνύντας η όντας η γε-γενημενους εν τοιαυτη δεησει καί λύπη, τούς 8ε ύπηρετηκότας εν τοιαυτη χρεία τοιοΰτόν τι η
5	ύπηρετοΰντας. φανερόν 8ε καί δθεν άφαιρεΐσθαι ενδέχεται την χάριν καί ποιεΐν αχάριστους· η γάρ
1385	b οτ ι αυτών ένεκα ύπηρετοΰσιν η υπηρέτησαν (τούτο δ’ ούκ ήν χάρις), η ότι από τύχης συνέπεσεν η συνηναγκάσθησαν, η ότι άπέδωκαν άλλ’ ούκ εδωκαν, είτ ειδότες είτε μη· άμφοτέρως γάρ τί
6	αντί τινος, ώστ ούδ’ ούτως αν είη χάρις, καί περί άπάσας τάς κατηγορίας σκεπτέον η γάρ χάρις έστίν η δτι τοδί η τοσονδί η τοιονδί η ποτέ η που. σημείο ν δέ, ει ελαττον μη υπηρέτησαν, καί ει τοΐς έχθροΐς η ταύτά η ίσα η μείζω· δηλον * 6
° Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing to sleep on.
6 That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent wants and desires (Cope).
c Reading ore ; others read oh, “ by whom.” d 'άχαρίστονί : the word generally means “ ungrateful,” and so Jebb takes it here: “ and to make men ungrateful.” e The other live categories in Aristotle’s list are : relation, position, possession, activity, passivity.
f Because in that ease their motives in rendering the greater service eannot be disinterested.
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for when a man is in pain or danger he desires something. That is why those who help a man who is poor or an exile, even if the service be ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to the urgency and occasion of the need; for instance, the man who gave the mata to another in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, that the service should be in the same direction b; if not, that it should apply to cases of similar or greater need.
Since then it is evident on what occasions,0 for what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive our arguments from this—to show that the one side either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a service in such a time of need. It is evident also by what means it is possible to make out that there is no favour at all, or that those who render it are not actuated by benevolence d ; for it can either be said that they do, or have done so, for their own sake, in which case there is no favour ; or that it was mere chance ; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that they were making a return, not a gift, whether they knew it or not; for in both cases it is an equivalent return, so that in this case also there is no favour. And the action must be considered in reference to all the categories ; for if there is a favour it is so because of substance, quantity, quality, time, or placed And it denotes lack of goodwill, if persons have not rendered a smaller service/ or if they have rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our enemies ; for it is evident that they do not act for
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γαρ otl ούόβ ταυ τα ημών βνβκα. η el φαύλα β18ώς· ούόβις γαρ όμολογβΐ όβΐσθαι φαύλων.
8.	Και πβρι μβν τοϋ χαρίζβσθαι καί άχαριστβΐν βΐρηται· ποια δ’ βλββινά καί τινας βλβοϋσι, καί
2 πώς αυτοί βχοντβς, λέγωμβν. ear ω δἡ βλ βος λύπη τις βπι φαινομένω κακία φθαρτικώ η λυπηρώ τοϋ αναξίου τυγχάνβιν, ο καν αυτός προσάοκη-σβιβν αν παθβΐν η τών αύτοΰ τινα, καί τούτο, όταν πλησίον φαίνηται- όηλον γαρ ότι ανάγκη τον μέλλοντα βλβήσβιν ύπάρχβιν τοιοΰτον οΐον οΐβσθα ι παθβΐν αν τι κακόν η αυτόν η τών αύτοΰ τινα, και τοιοϋτο κακόν οΐον βΐρηται βν τω δρω η δμοιον η
3	παραπλήσιον. διό οϋτβ οι παντβλώς άπολωλότβς βλβοΰσιν (ουδεν γαρ αν βτι παθβΐν οΐονται· πβπόν-Θασι γάρ) οϋτ€ οι ύιτβρβυόαιμονβΐν οιόμβνοι, άλλ’ ύβρίζ ουσιν el γάρ άπαντα οΐονται ύπάρχβιν τά-γαθά, όήλον ότι και τό μη ένόέχβσθαι παθβΐν
4 μηόβν κακόν και γάρ τούτο τών αγαθών, βισι 8β τοιοΰτοι οΐοι νομίζβιν παθβΐν αν οι τβ πβπον-θότβς ήδη και όιαπβφβυγότβς, και οι πρβσβύτβροι καί διά τό φρονβΐν και δι βμπβιρίαν, και οι άσθβνβΐς, και οι δβιλότβροι μάλλον, και οι πβπαιδβυμένοι·
δ βύλόγιστοι γάρ. καί οΐς ύπάρχουσι γονβΐς η τέκνα η γυναΐκβς· αύτοΰ τβ γάρ ταΰτα, και οΐα παθβΐν
6 τα βίρημένα. και οι μήτβ βν άνδρίας πάθβι οντβς, οΐον βν οργή η θάρρβι (αλόγιστα γάρ τοΰ βσομένου ταΰτα) μητ’ βν υβριστική διαθέσβι (και γάρ οΰτοι 224
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was insignificant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no one admits that he has need of what is insignificant.
8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. We will now state what things and persons excite jrity, and the state of mind of those who feel it. Let pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one who does not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to come upon himself or one of his friends, and when it seems near. For it is evident that one who is likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, for they think they have nothing more to suffer, since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather are insolent. For if they think that all good things are theirs, it is clear that they think that they cannot possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. Now those persons who think they are likely to suffer are those who have already suffered and escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their wisdom and experience ; and the weak, and those who are rather more timid ; and the educated, for they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, ✓ children, or wives, for these are part of them and likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; and those who are not influenced by any courageous emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these emotions do not take thought of the future ; and those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of
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αλόγιστοι του πείσεσθαί τι), ἀλλ’ οι μεταξύ τούτων. μήτ' αν φοβούμενοι σφοδρά· ου γάρ ελεοΰσιν οι εκπεπληγμενοι Βία το είναι προς τω
7	οίκείω πάθει. καν οΐωνταί τινας είναι επιεικείς· ο γαρ μηΒενα οΐόμενος πάντας οΐήσεται άξιους
1386	a είναι κακού, και ολως Βή όταν εχη ούτως ώστ’ άναμνησθήναι τοιαϋτα συμβεβηκότα ή αύτω ἡ των αυτού, ή ελπίσαι γενεσθαι ή αύτω ή των αυτού.
8	'Ως μεν οΰν εχοντες ελεοΰσιν, εΐρηται, α δ’ ελεοΰσιν, εκ τού ορισμού Βήλον οσα τε γαρ των λυπηρών καί όΒυνηρών φθαρτικά, πάντα ελεεινά, και οσα άναιρετικά, και όσων η τύχη αιτία κακών
9	μεγεθος εχόντων. εστι δ’ οΒυνηρά μεν καί φθαρτικά θάνατοι καί αικίαι σωμάτων καί κακώσεις
10	καί γήρας καί νόσοι καί τροφής ενΒεια, ών δ’ ή τύχη αιτία κακών, άφιλία, όλιγοφιλία (διό καί τό Βιεσπάσθαι άπό τών φίλων καί συνήθων ελεεινόν), αίσχος, άσθενεια, άναπηρία. καί τό δθεν προσηκεν
11	άγαθόν τι πράξαι, κακόν τι συμβήναι. καί τό πολλάκις τοιοΰτον. καί τό πεπονθότος γενεσθαι τι άγαθόν, οΐον Αιοπείθει τα παρά βασιλεως τεθνεώτι κατεπεμφθη. καί τό ή μηΒεν γεγενή-σθαι άγαθόν, ή γενομένων μη είναι άπόλαυσιν.
Έ0’ οΐς μεν οΰν ελεοΰσι, ταΰτα καί τα τοιαΰτά
12	εστιν ελεοΰσι 8ε τούς τε γνωρίμους, εάν μη σφό-
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffering ; but it is those who are between the two extremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable of pity, because they are preoccupied with their own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that some persons are virtuous ; for he who thinks that no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. And, generalty speaking, a man is moved to pity when he is so affected that he remembers that such evils have happened, or expects that they may happen, either to himself or to one of his friends.
We have stated the frame of mind -which leads men to pity ; and the things which arouse this feeling are clearly shown by the definition. They are all painful and distressing things that are also destructive, and all that are ruinous ; and all evils of Λν-hich fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things distressing and destructive are various kinds of death, personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (wherefore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation ; if some misfortune eomes to pass from a quarter whence one might have reasonably expected something good ; and if this happens often ; and if good fortune does not come until a man has already suffered, as when the presents from the Great King were not dispatched to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also arc to be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who are unable to enjoy it when it has.
These and the like things, then, excite pity. The persons men pity are those whom they know, pro-
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δρα εγγύς ώσιν οίκειότητι· περί δε τούτους ώσπερ περί αυτούς μέλλοντας εχουσιν. διό καί "Αμασις επί μεν τω υίεΐ άγομενω επί το άποθανεΐν ούκ εδάκρυσεν, ώς φασίν, επί δε τω φίλω προσαιτοΰντι· τούτο μεν γάρ ελεεινόν, εκείνο δε δεινόν τό γάρ δεινόν ετερον του ελεεινού καί εκκρουστικόν τού
13	ελεου καί πολλάκις τω εναντίω χρήσιμον. ετι ελεούσιν εγγύς αύτοΐς τού δεινού οντος, καί τούς όμοιους ελεούσι κατά ηλικίας, κατο, ηθη, κατά εξεις, κατά αξιώματα, κατά γένη· εν πάσι γάρ τούτοις μάλλον φαίνεται καί αύτω αν ύπάρξαι· όλως γάρ καί ενταύθα δει λαβεΐν δτι, όσα εφ* * αυτών φοβούνται, ταΰτα επ' άλλων γιγνόμενα
14	ελεούσιν. επεί δ’ εγγύς φαινόμενα τά πάθη ελεεινά εστι, τά δε μυριοστόν έτος γενόμενα η εσόμενα ούτ ελπίζοντες ούτε μεμνημόνοι η όλως ούκ ελεούσιν η ούχ ομοίως, ανάγκη τούς συν-απεργαζομενους σχημασι καί φωναΐς καί εσθητι καί όλως τη ύποκρίσει ελεεινότερους είναι· εγγύς γάρ ποιούσι φαίνεσθαι τό κακόν προ όμμάτων
15	ποιούντες, η ως μέλλον η ως γεγονός. καί τά 1386 b γεγονότα άρτι η μέλλοντα διά ταχέων ελεεινότερα
16	διά τό αυτό. καί τά σημεία καί τάς πράξεις,
οΐον εσθήτάς τε των πεπονθότων καί όσα τοιαύτα, καί λόγους kqli όσα άλλα των εν τω πάθει όντων, οΐον ηδη τελευτώντων.	καί μάλιστα τό σπου-
° Herodotus, iii. 1 Ι, where the story is told, not of Amasis, but of his son ■saminenitus.
* Jebb renders: “Again men pity when the danger is near themselves,” which may moan when they see something . terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them-228
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vided they are not too closely connected with them ; for if they are, they feel the same as if they themselves were likely to suffer. This is why Amasis a is said not to have wept when his son was led to execution, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former terror. The terrible is different from the pitiable, for it drives out pity, and often serves to produce the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the terrible makes men pity.6 Men also pity those who resemble them in age, character, habits, position, or family ; for all such relations make a man more likely to think that their misfortune may befall him as well. For, in general, here also rae may ^conclude that all that men fear in regard to themselves excites^ their pity when others are the victims. And since sufferings are pitiable when they appear close at hand, while those that are past or future, ten thousand years backwards or forwards, either do not excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because men neither expect the one nor remember the other, it follows that those who contribute to the effect by-gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, are more pitiable ; for they make the evil appear close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either future or past. And disasters that have just happened or are soon about to happen excite more pity for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs and actions, such as the dress of those who have suffered, and all such objects, and the words and everything else that concerns those who are actually suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And
selves. Vahlen inserts οι) yap before ἔτι: “ For men cease to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.”
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δαίους είναι εν τοΐς τοιούτοις καιροΐς όντας ελεεινόν άπαντα γάρ ταΰτα διά τό εγγύς φαίνεσθαι μάλλον ποιεί τον ελεον, καί ως αναξίου οντος, και εν όφθαλμοΐς φαινομένου του πάθους.
9.	Άντίκειται δε τω ελεεΐν μάλιστα μεν ο καλοϋσι νεμεσάν τω γάρ λυπεΐσθαι επί ταΐς άν-αξίαις κακοπραγίαις άντικείμενόν εστι τρόπον τινα καί από του αύτοϋ ήθους τό λυπεΐσθαι επί ταΐς άναξίαις εύπραγίαις. καί άμφω τα πάθη ήθους
2	χρηστού· δει γάρ επί μεν τοΐς άναξίως πράττουσι κακώς συνάχθεσθαι καί ελεεΐν, τοΐς δε ευ νεμεσάν άδικον γάρ τό παρά την αξίαν γιγνόμενον, διό
3	καί τοΐς θεοΐς άποδίδομεν τό νεμεσάν. δόξειε δ’ αν καί ό φθόνος τω ελεεΐν τον αυτόν άντικεΐσθαι τρόπον ως σύνεγγυς ών καί ταυτον τω νεμεσάν, εστι δ’ ετερον λύπη μεν γάρ ταραχώδης καί 6 φθόνος εστι καί εις ευπραγίαν, άλλ’ ου του αναξίου αλλά του ίσου καί όμοιου, τό δε μη ότι αύτω τι συμβησεται ετερον, αλλά δι’ αυτόν τον πλησίον, άπασιν ομοίως δει ύπάρχειν. ου γάρ ετι εσται τό μεν νέμεσις τό δε φθόνος, αλλά φόβος, εάν διά τούτο η λύπη ύπάρχη καί η ταραχή, οτι αύτω τι
4	εσται φαΰλον από τής εκείνου εύπραξίας. φανερόν δ’ ότι ακολουθήσει καί τα εναντία πάθη τού-τοις· ό μεν γάρ λυπούμενος επί τοΐς άναξίως κακο-πραγοΰσιν ήσθήσεται ή άλυπος εσται επί τοΐς * 6
° “ When the men, who arc in sueh crises, are good men ” (Jebb). If they were not, their misfortune would appear deserved.
6 The signs and actions] and the demeanour of the sufferer.
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Avhen men show themselves undaunteda at such critical times it is specially pitiable ; for all these things,** because tliey come immediately under our observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and because the suffering is before our eyes.
9. Now what is called indignation0 is the antithesis to pity ; for the being pained at undeserved good fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same character. And both emotions show good char-actei*, for if we sympathize with and pity those who suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with those who prosper undeservedly ; for that which happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as being akin to or identical with indignation, although it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturbing pain and directed against good fortune, but not that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and indignation must have this in common, that they are disturbed, not because they think that any harm will happen to themselves, but on account of their neighbour ; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise from the idea that harm may come to themselves from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that these feelings will be accompanied by opposite feelings ; for he who is pained at the sight of those who are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at least not be pained at the sight of those who are e νεμεσαν : “ the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche).
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εναντίως κακοπραγοϋσιν οΐον τους πατραλοίας καί μιαιφόνους, όταν τύχωσι τιμωρίας, ούδείς αν λυπηθείη χρηστος’ δει γαρ χαίρειν em τοΐς τοιού-τοις, ως δ’ αύτως και επί τοΐς ευ πράττουσι κατ' αξίαν άμφω γαρ δίκαια, καί ποιεί χαίρειν τον επιεική- ανάγκη γαρ ελπίζειν ύπάρξαι αν, anτε ρ
5	τω ομοιω, και αύτώ. καί εστι του αντοΰ ήθους άπαντα ταϋτα, τα δ’ εναντία του εναντίου· ό γαρ αυτός εστιν επιχαιρεκακος καί φθονερος’ εφ’ ω
1387	a γάρ τις λυπεΐται γιγνομενω καί ύπάρχοντι, άναγ-καΐον τούτον επί τη στερήσει καί τη φθορά τη τούτου χαίρειν. διό κωλυτικά μεν ελεου πάντα ταϋτα ἐστί, διαφέρει δε διά τάς ειρημενας αιτίας’ ώστε προς το μη ελεεινά ποιεΐν άπαντα ομοίως χρήσιμα.
6	Πρώτον μεν ουν περί του νεμεσάν λεγωμεν, τίσι τε νεμεσώσι καί επί τίσι καί πώς εχοντες
7	αυτοί, εΐτα μετά ταϋτα περί των άλλων, φανερόν δ’ εκ των ειρημενων ει γάρ εστι τό νεμεσάν λυπεΐσθαι επί τω φαινομενω άναξίως εύπραγεΐν, πρώτον μεν δήλον δτι ούχ ο ιόν τ επί πάσι τοΐς
8	άγαθοΐς νεμεσάν ου γάρ ει δίκαιος η ανδρείος, η ει αρετήν ληφεται, νεμεσησει τούτω (ουδέ γάρ ελεοι επί τοΐς εναντίοις τούτων είσίν), άλλ’ επί πλούτω καί δυνάμει καί τοΐς τοιούτοις, όσων ως απλώς είπεΐν άξιοι είσιν οι αγαθοί [καί οι τα φύσει εχοντες αγαθά, οΐον εύγενειαν καί κάλλος καί όσα
° There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide and in the deserved good fortune of others. The conclusion
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deservedly so ; for instance, no good man -would be pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these a are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his like may also happen to himself. And all these feelings arise from the same character and their contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained at another’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or nonacquisition of the same. Wherefore all these emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they differ for the reasons stated ; so that they are all equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity.
Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, and in what frame of mind ; and then proceed to the rest of the emotions. What we have just said will make matters clear. For if indignation is being pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently undeserved, in the first place it is clear that it is not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; for no one will be indignant with a man who is just or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for one does not feel pity in the case of opposites of those qualities),b but men are indignant at wealth, power, in a word, at all the advantages of which good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and all such must refer to the latter ; if his like is fortunate, he hopes he may be.
b Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for what is undeserved.
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9	τοιαΰτα], επειδή 8e τό άρχαΐον εγγύς τι φαίνεται του φύσει, ανάγκη τοΐς ταύτό εχουσιν αγαθόν, εάν νεωστί εχοντες τυγχάνωσι και διά τούτο εύπραγώσι, μάλλον νεμεσάν μάλλον γάρ λυπούσιν οι νεωστί πλουτούντες των πάλαι καί διά γένος’ ομοίως δε καί άρχοντες καί δυνάμει>οι καί πολύ-φιλοι καί εϋτεκνοι καί ότιοΰν των τοιούτων. καν διά ταυτ άλλο τι αγαθόν γίγνηται αύτοΐς, ωσαύτως' και γάρ ενταύθα μάλλον λυποΰσιν οι νεόπλουτοι άρχοντες διά τον πλούτον η οι άρχαιόπλουτοι.
10	ομοίως δε καί επί των άλλων. αίτιον δ’ οτι οι μεν δοκοΰσι τα αυτών εχειν οι δ’ οϋ· τό γάρ αει οϋτω φαινόμ,ενον εχειν άληθες δοκεΐ, ώστε οι
11	ετεροι ου τα αυτών εχειν. καί επεί έκαστον τών αγαθών ου τού τυχόντος άζιον, ἀλλά τις εστίν αναλογία καί τό άρμόττον, οΐον οπλών κάλλος ου τω δικαίω άρμόττει αλλά τω άνδρείω, καί γάμοι διαφεροντε ς ου τοΐς νεωστί πλουτοΰσιν αλλά τοΐς εύγενεσιν,—εάν οΰν αγαθός ών μη τού αρμοττοντος τυγχανη, νεμεσητόν. και τον ηττω τώ κρείττονι αμφισβητεί ν, μάλιστα μεν οΰν τούς εν τω αύτώ· όθεν καί τοΰτ είρηται,
α The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant when what good men deserve is possessed by those who are not good. The literal translation of the text as it stands is : “ Men are indignant ... at ail the advantages of which good men and those who possess natural advantages are worthy ” ; but this cannot be ri^ht, since there is nothing in natural advantages to arouse moral indignation, there is no question of their being deserved or undeserved. Something may have fallen out like “ but they will not be indignant with those who possess natural advantages.” Koemer (Rhein. Altts. xxxix. p. 504) suggests: ούδ’ ei τα φύσει ίχονσιν αγαθά (understanding νεμεσήσει τούτου).
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things.]® And since that which is old seems closely to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if two parties have the same good, men are more indignant with the one who lias recently acquired it and owes his prosperity to it ; for the newly rich cause more annoyance than those who have long possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous ^ children, and any other advantages of the kind. And if these advantages bring them some other advantage, men are equally indignant ; for in this ease also the newly rich who attain to office owing to their wealth cause more annoyance than those who have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other cases of the same kind. The reason is that the latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the former not; for that which all along shows itself in the same light suggests a reality, so that the former seem to possess what is not theirs.6 And since every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary (as for instance beautiful weapons are not suitable to the just but to the courageous man, and distinguished marriages not to the newly rich but to the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain what is suitable to him, we feel indignant. Similarly, if the inferior contends with the superior, especially among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence the saying of the poet,
6 δοκεΐν is a stronger word than φαίνεσθαι, indicating an intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received through the senses. The idea is that where anything has been so long in a person’s possession, it has come to be regarded as his by right.
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Αϊαντος δ’ άλεεινε μάχην Τελαμωνιάδαο"
Ζευς γάρ οι νεμεσασχ , οτ άμείνονι φωτΐ μάχοιτο.
13S7 b el δε μη, καν όπωσοϋν 6 ήττων τω κρείττονι, οΐον et 6 μουσικος τω δικαίω· βελτιον γάρ η δικαιοσύνη της μουσικής.
Οις μεν οΰν νεμεσώσι και δι’ α, εκ τούτων δηλον'
12	ταΰτα γάρ και τα τοιαΰτά ἐστιν, αυτοί δε νεμεσητικοι είσιν, εάν άξιοι τυγχάνωσιν όντες των μεγίστων αγαθών και ταΰτ α κεκτημενοί' τδ γάρ των όμοιων ήξκώσθαι τούς μη όμοιους ου δίκαιον.
13	δεύτερον δ’, αν όντες αγαθοί και σπουδαίοι τυγ-χάνωσιν κρίνουσί τε γάρ ευ, και τα άδικα μισοΰσιν.
14	και εάν φιλότιμοι καί όρεγόμενοι τινών πράξεων, και μάλιστα περί ταΰτα φιλότιμοι ώσιν ών ετεροι
15	ανάξιοι όντες τυγχάνουσιν. και δλως οι άξιοΰντες αυτοί αυτούς, ών ετερους μη άξιοΰσι, νεμεσητικοι τούτοις και τούτων, διό καί οι άνδραποδώδεις καί φαύλοι καί αφιλότιμοι ου νεμεσητικοι' ούδεν
16	γάρ εστιν ου εαυτούς οΐονται άξιους είναι, φανερόν δ’ εκ τούτων επί ποίοις άτυχοΰσι καί κακο-πραγουσιν η μη τυγχάνουσι χαίρειν η άλύπως όχειν δει· εκ γάρ των είρημενων τα αντικείμενά εστι δηλα, ώστ εάν τούς τε κριτάς τοιούτους παρασκευάση 6 λόγος, καί τούς άξιοΰντας ελεεΐ-σθαι, καί εφ’ οΐς ελεεΐσθαι, δείξη αναξίους μεν * 6
α Iliad, xi. 512. Only the iirst ver.se is given in the received text of I Iomer; the second is not found in any of the mss. The reference is to Cebriones, α son of Priam slain by I’atroclus.
6	It has been suggested to insert^ before τ νγχάνωσι: “if, although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess such advantages.”
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,0 for Zeus was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better man ;
or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior contends with the superior in anything whatever, as for instance, the musician with the just man ; for justice is better than music.
From this it is clear, then, with whom men are indignant and for what reasons ; they are these or of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, if they happen to deserve or possess the greatest advantages, for it is not just that those who do not resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous and worthy,6 for they both judge correctly and hate what is unjust. And those who are ambitious and long for certain positions, especially if they are those which others, although unworthy, have obtained.0 And, in general, those who think themselves worthy of advantages of which they consider others unworthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter and because of these advantages. This is why the servile and worthless and unambitious are not inclined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which they think themselves worthy. It is evident from this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice or at least feel no pain ; for the opposites are clear from what has been said. If then the speaker puts the judges into such a frame of mind and proves that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve
c Or, “ of which others happen to be unworthy.”
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όντας τύγχαναν άξιους δε μη τυγχάνειν, αδύνατον ελεεΐν.
10.	Αηλον δε καί · επί τίσι φθονούσι καί τίσι καί πώς εχοντες, ε’ίπερ εστίν 6 φθόνος λύπη τις επί ευπραγία φαινομενη των είρημενων αγαθών περί τούς όμοιους, μη ΐνα τι αύτώ, αλλά δι* εκείνους· φθονήσουσι μεν γάρ οι τοιοϋτοι οΐς εϊσί
2	τινες όμοιοι η φαίνονται, όμοιους δε λέγω κατά γένος, κατά συγγένειαν, καθ’ ηλικίαν, καθ’ εξιν, κατά δόξαν, κατά τα υπάρχοντα, καί οΐς μικρού ελλείπει το μη πάντα ύπάρχειν. διό οι μεγάλα πράττοντες καί οι εύτυχοΰντες φθονεροί είσιν
3	πάντας γάρ οΐονται τα αυτών φέρειν, καί οι τιμώμενοι επί τινι διαφερόντως, καί μάλιστα επί σοφία η ευδαιμονία, καί οι φιλότιμοι φθονερώ-τεροι τών αφιλότιμων, καί οι δοξόσοφοι· φιλότιμοι γάρ επί σοφία, καί όλως οι φιλόδοξοι περί τι φθονεροί περί τούτο, καί οι μικρόψυχοι· πάντα γάρ μεγάλα δοκεΐ αύτοΐς είναι.
4	Έ</>’ οΐς δε φθονούσιν, τα μεν άγαθά εϊρηται· ἐφ’ 1388 a όσοις γάρ φιλοδοξοΰσι καί φιλοτιμούνται εργοις η
κτημασι καί ορέγονται δόξης, καί όσα εύτυχήματά εστι, σχεδόν περί πάντα φθόνος εστί, καί μάλιστα ών αυτοί η ορέγονται η οίονται δεΐν αυτούς όχειν, η ών τη κτησει μικρώ ύπερεχουσιν η μικρω ελ-λείπουσιν.
5	Φανερόν δε καί οΐς φθονούσιν άμα γάρ εϊρηται·
α If some one else possesses the one thing which they think necessary to complete their happiness, they are envious of him, because they consider it ought to be theirs.
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be impossible.
10.	It is equally clear for what reason, and of whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of those like themselves; and not for the sake of a man getting anything, but because of others possessing it. For those men will be envious who have, or seem to have, others “ like ” them. I mean like in birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and possessions. And those will be envious who possess all but one of these advantages a; that is why those who attempt great things and succeed are envious, because they think that every one is trying to deprive them of their own. And those who are honoured for some special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. And the ambitious are more envious than the unambitious. And those who are wise in their own conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for wisdom ; and, in general, those who wish to be distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. And the little-minded, because everything appears to them to be great.
The advantages which excite envy have already been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions which make men desire glory or honour and long for fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, especially when men long for them themselves, or think that they have a right to them, or the possession of which makes them slightly superior or slightly inferior.
And it is evident whom men envy, for it has just been stated by implication. They envy those who
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τοΐς γάρ εγγύς καί χρόνω καί τόπω καί ηλικία καί δόξη φθονοΰσιν. όθεν εϊρηται
τό συγγενές γάρ καί φθονεΐν επίσταται.
και προς ονς φιλοτιμοΰνται· φιλοτιμοΰνται μεν γαρ προς τους είρημενους, προς δε τούς μυριοστόν έτος όντας η προς τούς εσομένους η τεθνεώτας ούδείς, ουδέ προς τούς εφ' 'ΐίρακλείαις στηλαις. οΰδ’ ών πολύ οΐονται παρ’ αύτοΐς η παρά, τοΐς αλλοις λεί-πεσθαι, οόδ’ ών πολύ ύπερεχειν, ωσαύτως καί προς
6	τούτους καί περί τα τοιαϋτα. επεί δε προς τούς άνταγωνιστάς καί άντεραστάς καί δλως τούς των αυτών εφιεμενους φιλοτιμούν ται, ανάγκη μάλιστα τούτοις φθονεΐν δθεν εΐρηται
καί κεραμεύς κεραμεΐ.
7	καί τοΐς ταχύ οι η μόλις τυχόντες η μη τυχόντες
8	φθονοΰσιν. καί ών η κεκτημενων η κατορθούντων όνειδος αύτοΐς· είσί δε καί οΰτοι εγγύς καί όμοιοι· δηλον γάρ ότι παρ’ αυτούς ου τυγχάνουσι τού αγαθού, ώστε τούτο λυπούν ποιεί τον φθόνον.
9	καί τοΐς η εχουσι ταΰτα η κεκτημενοις όσα αύτοΐς προσηκεν η κεκτηντο ποτε· διό πρεσβυτεροι νεω-
10	τεροις. καί οι πολλά δαπανησαντες εις ταύτό τοΐς
11	ολίγα φθονούσιν. δηλον δε καί εφ’ οΐς χαίρουσιν οι τοιοΰτοι καί επί τίσι καί πώς εχοντες· ως γάρ
“ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus.
1 Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, supposed to be the limit westwards of the ancient world.
c That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in their special branch of study, lioemer reads καί npbs robs irepi τα τοιαϋτα, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 240
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, whence it was said,
Kinship knows how to envy also ; a and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are those just spoken of; for no man tries to rival those who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to be bom, or are already dead ; nor those who live near the Pillars of Hercules ; b nor those who, in his own opinion or in that of others, are either far inferior or superior to him ; and the people and things which one envies are on the same footing.® And since men strive for honour with those who are competitors, or rivals in love, in short, with those who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel most envious of these ; whence the saying,
Potter [being jealous] of potterA And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have failed envy those whose success has been rapid. And those whose possessions or successes are a reproach to themselves, and these, too, are those near or like them ; for it is clear that it is their own fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, so that this pains and causes envy. And those who either have or have acquired what was naturally theirs or what they had once acquired ; this is why an older man is envious of a younger one. Those who have spent much envy those who have only spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, and in what frame of mind ; for, as when they do
stop at ί<7repixeiv. “ In like manner we vie with those engaged in such or such pursuits.” d ii. 4. 21.
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ούκ έχοντες λυπούνται, όντως έχοντες έπί τοΐς έν-αντίοις ησθησονται. ώστε αν αυτοί μεν παρασκευα-σθώσιν ούτως έχειν, οι δ’ έλεεΐσθαι η τυγχάνειν τινός αγαθού άξιούμενοι ωσιν οΐοι οι είρημένοι, δῆλον ως ου τρύζονται έλέου παρά των κυρίων.
11.	Πώς δ’ έχοντες ζηλοΰσι καί τα ποια καί επί τίσιν, ένθένδ' έστί δηλον. ει γάρ εστι ζήλος λύπη τις επί φαινομένη παρουσία αγαθών εντίμων καί ενδεχόμενων αύτω Χαβεΐν περί τούς όμοιους τη φύσει, ονχ ότι αΧΧω άλλ’ οτ ι ονχί καί αύτω έστιν διό καί επιεικές έστιν ό ζήλος καί επιεικών, τό δέ φθονεΐν φανΧον καί φαύλων ό μεν γάρ αυτόν παρασκευάζει διά τον ζήλον τνγχάνειν τών αγαθών, ό δέ τον πλησίον μη έχειν διά τον φθόνον ανάγκη δη ζηλωτικούς μεν είναι τους άξιοΰντας αυτούς 1388b αγαθών- ων μη έχουσιν ούδείς γάρ άξιοι τα φαινό-
2	μένα αδύνατα, διό οι νέοι καί οι* μεγαλόψυχοι τοιοϋτοι. καί οΐς υπάρχει τοιαΰτα αγαθά α τών έντιμων άξιά έστιν άνδρών εστι γάρ ταΰτα πλούτος καί πολυφιλία καί άρχαί καί όσα τοιαΰτα* ως γάρ προσηκον αύτοΐς άγαθοΐς είναι, οτι προσηκε τοΐς άγαθώς εχουσι, ζηλούσι τα τοιαΰτα τών αγαθών.
3	καί οΰς οι άλλοι άξιοΰσιν. καί ών πρόγονοι η συγγενείς η οικείοι η τό έθνος η η πόλις έντιμοι,
α “ The same state of mind which is absent in the painful feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite occasions,” meaning lhat, if one set of circumstances produces pain, the opposite will produce pleasure (Cope). Or, omitting ούκ before εχοντα, “ For in the same frame of mind as they arc pained (at another’s good fortune) they "will rejoice in Hie contrary state of things ” (at another’s bad fortune).
b Something like “ although they are within their grasp ” is needed to complete the sense.
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not possess certain things, they are pained, so when they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite circumstances.® So that if the judges are brought into that frame of mind, and those who claim their pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those with whom the decision rests.
11.	The frame of mind in which men feel emulation, what things and persons give rise to it, will be clear from the following considerations. Let us assume that emulation is a feeling of pain at the evident presence of highly valued goods, which are possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact that another possesses them, but to the fact that we ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is base and characteristic of base men ; for the one, owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, then, those are emulous who hold that they have a claim to goods that they do not possess ; 6 for no one claims what seems impossible. Hence the young and hi^h-minded are emulous. And so are those who possess such advantages as are worthy of honourable men, which include wealth, a number of friends, positions of office, and all similar things. For, believing it their duty to be £ood, because such goods naturally belong to those -s\ho are good, they strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, whom others think worthy of them. Honours obtained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or
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ζηλωτικοί περί ταΰτα' οικεία γάρ οίονται αντοΐς
4	είναι, καί άξιοι τούτων, el δ’ ἐστι ζηλωτά τα έντιμα αγαθά, ανάγκη τάς τε άρετάς είναι τοιαύτας, και δσα τοΐς άλλοις ωφέλιμα και ευεργετικά' τιμώσι γάρ τους ενεργετοΰντας και τούς αγαθούς. και όσων αγαθών άπόλαυσις τοΐς πλησίον icττίν, οίον πλούτος καί κάλλος μάλλον ύγιείας.
5	Φανερόν δε καί οι ζηλωτοί τινες· οι γάρ ταΰτα καί τα τοιαΰτα κεκτημένοι ζηλωτοί. έστι δε ταΰτα τα είρημένα, ο ιον ανάρια σοφία αρχή· οι γάρ άρχοντας πολλούς δύνανται εν ποιεΐν, στρατηγοί,
6	ρήτορες, π άντε ς οι τα τοιαΰτα δννάμενοι. καί οίς πολλοί όμοιοι βούλονται είναι, ή πολλοί γνώριμοι, ή φίλοι πολλοί, ή ονς 7τολλοί θανμάζονσιν,
7	ή ονς αυτοί θανμάζονσιν. καί ών έπαινοι καί εγκώμια λέγονται ή ύπο ποιητών ή λογογράφων, καταφρονοΰσι 8ε τών εναντίων εναντίον γάρ ζήλω καταφρόνησις έστι, καί το ζηλοΰν τω καταφρόνει. ανάγκη 8ε τούς ούτως έχοντας ώστε ζη-λώσαί τινας ή ζηλοΰσθαι, καταφρονητικούς είναι τούτων τε καί επί τούτοις όσοι τα εναντία κακά έχονσι τών αγαθών τών ζηλωτών. 8ιό πολλάκις καταφρονοΰσι τών εντνχούντων, όταν άνεν τών εντίμων αγαθών νπάρχη αντοΐς ή τύχη, δι’ ών μεν
α Spending one’s money benefits one’s neighbour to a certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, so much as because he is handsome.
1 “ Who have many acquaintances or friends ” (Jebb). e λογογράφοι means either the oldest Greek historians (or rather “chroniclers”), or the writers of speeches for use in the law courts, or of panegyrics.
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for they think that these honours really belong to them and that they are worthy of them. And if highly valued goods are the object of emulation, it necessarily follows that the virtues must be such and all tilings that are useful and beneficial to the rest of mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth and beauty, rather than health.®
It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; for they are those who possess these or similar goods, such as have already been spoken of, for instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have similar powers, can do good to many. And those whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaintances or friends ; 6 those whom many or ourselves admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either by poets or by prose writers.0 The opposite characters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of contempt. And those who are in a condition which makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must be inclined to despise those personsd (and for that reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the good things which excite emulation. That is why we often despise those who are fortunate, whenever their good fortune is not accompanied by highly valued goods. The means of producing and destroy-parenthetical note (“and on such occasions ”). Jebb refers both τούτων and τούτου to persons : “ tend to show contempt to or about those who.” The “reason ” in the translation above is that they suffer from the want of “the highly valued goods.”
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οΰν τα πάθη εγγίγνεται καί διαλύεται,, εξ ών αι πίστεις γιγνονται περί αυτών, ειρηται.
12.	Τα δε ήθη ποιοι τινες κατά τα πάθη και τάς εξεις και τάς ηλικίας και τάς τύχας, διελθωμεν
2	μετά ταΰτα. λέγω δε πάθη μεν οργήν επιθυμίαν και τα τοιαϋτα, περί ών ειρήκαμεν πρότερον, εξεις δε άρετάς και κακίας’ ειρηται 8e περί τουτων πρότερον, καί ποια προαιρούνται έκαστοι, καί ποιων
> a πρακτικοί.	ηλικίαι δ’ είσί νεότης καί ακμή καί
γήρας, τύχην δε λέγω εύγενειαν καί πλοΰτον καί δυνάμεις καί τάναντία τουτοις καί όλως ευτυχίαν καί δυστυχίαν.
3	Οι μεν οΰν νέοι τα ηθη είσίν επιθυμητικοί, καί οΐοι ποιεΐν ών αν επιθυμήσωσιν. καί των περί τό σώμα επιθυμιών μάλιστα Λκολουθητικοί εισι ταΐς περί τα αφροδίσια, καί άκρατεΐς ταύτης.
4	εύμετάβολοι 8e καί αψίκοροι προς τάς επιθυμίας, καί σφόδρα μεν επιθυμοΰσι, ταχέως δε παύονται’ όξεϊαι γάρ αι βουλήσεις καί ου μεγάλαι, ώσπερ
5	αι τών καμνόντων δίψαι καί πεΐναι. καί θυμικοί καί οξύθυμοι καί οΐοι ακολουθεΐν τή ορμή, καί ήττους είσί του θυμού’ διά γάρ φιλοτιμίαν ούκ ανέχονται όλιγωρούμενοι, άλλ’ άγανακτοΰσιν, αν
6	οΐωνται άδικεΐσθαι. καί φιλότιμοι μεν είσι, μάλλον δε φιλόνικοι· υπεροχής γάρ επιθυμεί ή νεότης, ή 8e νίκη υπεροχή τις. καί άμφω ταΰτα μάλλον ή φιλοχρήματοι’ φιλοχρήματοι δε ήκιστα διά τό μήπω ενδείας πεπειράσθαι, ώσπερ τό ΐΐιττακοΰ
7	εχει απόφθεγμα εις Άμφιάραον. καί ου κακοήθεις
α The 7τίστιζ ηβική is resumed from ii. 1.8. As the πάθη and t'teis have been discussed already, only the ages and their character remain.
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, have now been stated.
12.	Let us now describe the nature of the characters of men according to their emotions, habits, ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men individually and deliberately choose and practise. The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power^and their contraries, and, in general, good or bad fortune.® The young, as to character, are ready to desire and to carry out what they desire. Of the bodily-desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure and these they are unable to control. Changeable in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire with extreme ardour, but soon cool ; for their will, like the hunger and thirst of the sick, is keen rather than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, and carried away by impulse, and unable to control their passion; for owing to their ambition they cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant when they think they are being wronged. They are ambitious of honour, but more so of victory ; for youth desires superiority, and victory is a kind of superiority. And their desire for both these is greater than their desire for money, to which they attach only the slightest value, because they have never yet experienced want, as Pittacus 6 said in his pithy remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill-
6 One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece.
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ἀλλ’ ευήθεις διά το μήπω τεθεωρηκεναι πολλάς πονηριάς, και εύπιστοι διά τό μήπω πολλά
8	εξηπατήσθαι. και εύελπιδες· ώσπερ γάρ οι οίνω-μενοι, οϋτω διάθερμοί εισιν οι νέοι υπό τής φύσεως· άμα 8e και διά τό μήπω πολλά άποτετυχηκεναι. και ζώσι τα πλεΐστα ελπίδι· ή μεν γάρ ελπίς του μέλλοντος εστιν ή δε μνήμη του παροιχομενου, τοΐς δε νεοις τό μεν μέλλον πολύ τό δε παρ-εληλυθός βραχύ· τή γάρ πρώτη ήμερα μεμνήσθαι μεν ούδεν οίόν τε, ελπίζειν Se πάντα, και εύ-εζαπάτητοί είσι διά τό ειρημενον ελπίζουσι γάρ
9	ραδίως. και άνδρειότεροί" θυμώδεις γάρ καί εύελ-πιδες, ών τό μεν μη φοβεΐσθαι τό δβ θαρρεϊν ποιεί' ούτε γάρ όργιζόμενος ούδεις φοβείται, τό τε
10	ελπίζειν αγαθόν τι θαρραλεον εστιν. και αίσχυν-τηλοί· ου γάρ πω καλά ετερα ύπολαμβάνουσιν, αλλά
11	πεπαίδευνται υπό του νόμου μόνον, καί μεγαλόψυχοι· ούτε γάρ υπό του βίου πω τεταπείνωνται, αλλά των αναγκαίων άπειροί εισιν, και τό άζιοΰν αυτόν μεγάλων μεγαλοψυχία· τούτο δ’ εύελπιδος.
12	Και μάλλον αίροΰνται πράττειν τα καλά των συμφερόντων τω γάρ ήθει ζώσι μάλλον ή τω λογισμω, εστι 8’ 6 μεν λ.ογισμός του συμφέροντος
13	η δε αρετή του καλού, και φιλόφιλοι και φιλ-1389 b εταίροι μάλλον των άλλων ήλικιών διά τό χαίρειν
τω συζήν και μήπω προς τό συμφέρον κρίνειν * 6
α Or, “ they do not look at tilings in a bad light, but in a good,” i.e. they are not always ready to suspect.
6 Social convention is the only law that they know, and they arc ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have no idea of higher laws which may command them to do so.
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natured but simple-natured,a because they have never yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because they have as yet not been often deceived ; full of hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those who are drunken with wine, and besides they have not yet experienced many failures. For the most part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with the future as memory is with the past. For the young the future is long, the past short; for in the morning of life it is not possible for them to remember anything, but they have everything to hope ; which makes them easy to deceive, for they readily hope. And they are more courageous, for they are full of passion and hope, and the former of these prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and , hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of other things that are noble, but have been educated solely by convention.6 They are high-minded, for they have not yet been humbled by life nor have they experienced the force of necessity ; further, there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who is full of hope.
In their actions, they prefer the noble to the useful; their life is guided by their character c rather than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, virtue at the noble. At this age more than any other they are fond of their friends and companions," because they take pleasure in living in company and as yet judge nothing by expediency, not even their
and characteristic; in a limited sense, it expresses the habitual temper or disposition ” (Twining).
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14	μηδέν, ώστε μηδέ τούς φίλους, καί άπαντα επί το μάλλον καί σφοδρότερον άμαρτάνουσι παρά το Χιλώνειον πάντα γάρ άγαν πράττουσιν φιλοΰσί τε γάρ άγαν καί μισοϋσιν άγαν καί τάλλα πάντα ομοίως, καί είδέναι πάντα οίονται καί διισχυρί-ζονται' τούτο γάρ αίτιόν έστι καί του πάντα άγαν.
15	καί τα αδικήματα άδικοΰσιν εις ΰβριν καί ου κακουργίαν. καί ελεητικοί διά το πάντας χρηστούς καί βελτίους ύπολαμβάνειν τη γάρ αυτών ακακία τούς πέλας μετροΰσιν, ώστ’ ανάξια πάσχειν
16	ύπολαμβάνουσιν αυτούς, καί φιλογέλωτες, διά καί ευτράπελοι* η γάρ ευτραπελία πεπαιδευμένη ΰβρις έστίν. το μεν ούν των νέων τοιουτόν ἐστιν ήθος.
13.	Οι δε πρεσβύτεροι καί παρηκμακότες σχεδόν εκ των εναντίων τούτοις τα πλεΐστα εχουσιν ηθη · διά γάρ το πολλά ετη βεβιωκέναι καί πλείω έξ-ηπατησθαι καί ημαρτηκέναι, καί τά πλείω φαύλα είναι των πραγμάτων, ούτε διαβεβαιοΰνται ούδέν,
2	ηττόν τε άγαν άπαντα η δει, καί οίονται, ίσασι δ’ ούδέν. καί άμφισβητοΰντες προστιθέασιν αει το ίσως καί τάχα, καί πάντα λέγουσιν ούτω,
3	παγίως δ’ ούδέν. καί κακοήθεις εΐσίν εστι γάρ κακοήθεια το επί το χείρον ύπολαμβάνειν πάντα, ετι δε καχύποπτοί είσι διά την απιστίαν, άπιστοι
4	δβ δι’ εμπειρίαν, καί ούτε φιλοΰσι σφοδρά ούτε μισοϋσι διά ταΰτα, αλλά κατά την Βίαντος υποθήκην καί φιλοΰσιν ως μισησοντες καί μισοϋσιν ως
5	φιλησοντες. καί μικρόφυχοι διά το τεταπεινώσθαι * 6
α One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. The maxim was λΙ^δἱν ay αν, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes.
6	Or, “ better than they really are.”
e One of the Seven Wise Men of Grceee.
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,0 for they do everything to excess, love, hate, and everything else. And they think they know everything, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it, is due to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are ‘ 'Γ'* inclined to "fnty, because they think all men are virtuous and better than themselves 6 ; for they measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive-ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly.
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the »·' character of the young.
13.	Older men and those who have passed their prime have in most cases characters opposite to those of the young. For, owing to their having lived many years and having been more often deceived by others or made more mistakes themselves, and since most human things turn out badly, they are positive about nothing, and in everything they show an excessive lack of energy. They always “ think/’ but “ know ” nothing ; and in their hesitation they always add “ perhaps,” or “ maybe ” ; all their statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They are malicious ; for malice consists in looking upon the worse side of everything. Further, they are always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful owing to experience. And neither their love nor their hatred is strong for the same reasons ; but, according to the precept of Bias,0 they love as if they would one day hate, and hate as if they would one day love. And they are little-minded, because they
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υπό τοΰ βίου· ούδενός γάρ μεγάλου ουδέ περιττού,
6	αλλά των προς τον βίον επιθυμοΰσιν. και ανελεύθεροι· εν γάρ τι των αναγκαίων ἡ ουσία, άμα δε καί δια την εμπειρίαν ΐσασιν ως χαλεπόν τό
7	κτήσασθαι καί ρόδιον τό άποβαλεΐν. καί δειλοί καί πάντα προφοβητικοί· εναντίως γάρ διακειται τοΐς νεοις· κατεφυγμενοι γάρ είσιν, οι δε θερμοί, ώστε προωδοποίηκε τό γήρας τή δειλία· καί γαρ
8	ό φόβος κατάφυξις τις εστίν. καί φιλόζωοι, καί μάλιστα επί τή τελευταία ήμερα δια τό τοΰ άπόντος είναι την επιθυμίαν, καί ου ενδεείς, τούτου
9	μάλιστα επιθυμεΐν. καί φίλαυτοι μάλλον ή δει· μικροφυχία γάρ τις καί αυτή, καί προς τό συμφέρον ζώσιν, ἀλλ’ ου προς τό καλόν, μάλλον ή δει, διά τό φίλαυτοι είναι· τό μεν γάρ συμφέρον
1390a αύτω αγαθόν εστι, τό δε καλόν απλώς.
10	Και αναίσχυντοι μάλλον ή αίσχυντηλοί· διά γάρ τό μη φρόντιζειν ομοίως τοΰ καλού καί τοΰ συμ-
11	φεροντος όλιγωροΰσι τοΰ δοκεΐν. καί δυσελπιΒες διά την εμπειρίαν τά γάρ πλείω των γιγνομενών φαΰλά εστιν αποβαίνει γοΰν τά πολλά επί τό
12	χείρον καί ετι διά την δειλίαν, καί ζώσι τή μνήμη μάλλον ή τή ελπίδι · τοΰ γάρ βίου τό μεν λοιπόν ολίγον τό δε παρεληλυθός πολύ, εστι 3e ή μεν ελπίς τοΰ μέλλοντος ή δε μνήμη των παροιχομενων. όπερ αίτιον καί τής αδολεσχίας αύτοΐς· διατελοΰσι γάρ τά γενόμενα Α άγοντες· άναμιμνησκόμενοι γάρ
13	ήδονται. καί οι θυμοί οξείς μεν ασθενείς δε είσιν, καί αι επιθυμίαι αι μεν εκλελοίπασιν αι δε ασθενείς είσιν, ώστε ούτ επιθυμητικοί ούτε πρακτικοί κατά τάς επιθυμίας, αλλά κατά τό
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have been humbled by life ; for they desire nothing great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. They are not generous, for property is one of these necessaries, and at the same time, they know from experience how hard it is to get and how easy to lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to anticipate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of that of the young ; they are chilled, whereas the young are hot, so that old age paves the way for cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are fond of life, especially in their last days, because desire is directed towards that which is absent and men especially desire what they lack. And they are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the noble is good absolutely.
And they are rather shameless than modest; for since they do not care for the noble so much as for the useful, they pay little attention to what people think. And they are little given to hope owing to their experience, for things that happen are mostly bad and at all events generally turn out for the Avorse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live in memory rather than in hope ; for the life that remains to them is short, but that which is past is long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the past. This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they are incessantly talking of the past, because they take pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger are violent, but feeble ; of their desires some have ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither feel them nor act in accordance with them, but only
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κάρδος. διό καί σωφρονικοί φαίνονται οίτηλικοΰτοι· αι τε γάρ έπιθυμίαι άνείκασι, και δουλεύουσι τω
14	κέρδει. καί μάλλον ζώσι κατά λογισμόν ή κατά τό ήθος· 6 μεν γάρ λογισμός του συμφέροντος τό δ’ ήθος της αρετής έστιν. και τάδικήματα άδι-
15	κοΰσιν εις κακουργίαν, ούκ εις ϋβριν. ελεητικοί δε και οι γέροντες εισιν, ἀλλ’ ου διά ταύτό τοΐς νέοις· οι μεν γάρ διά φιλανθρωπίαν, οι δε δι3 ασθένειαν πάντα γάρ οΐονται εγγύς είναι αύτοΐς παθεϊν, τούτο δ’ ην ελεητικόν, δθεν όδυρτικοί είσι, καί ούκ ευτράπελοι ουδέ φιλογέλοιοι· εναντίον γάρ τό
16	όδυρτικόν τω φιλογέλωτι. των μεν οΰν νέων καί των πρεσβυτέρων τα ήθη τοιαΰτα· ωστ3 έπεϊ αποδέχονται πάντες τούς τω σφετέρω ηθει λεγομένους λόγους καί τούς όμοιους, ούκ άδηλον πώς χρώμενοι τοΐς λόγοις τοιοϋτοι φανοΰνται καί αυτοί καί οι λόγοι.
14.	Οι 8e άκμάζοντες φανερόν ότι μεταξύ τούτων τό ήθος έσονται, έκατέρων άφαιροΰντες την υπερβολήν, καί ούτε σφόδρα θαρροΰντε ς (θρασύτης γάρ τό τοιοϋτον) ούτε λίαν φοβούμενοι,
2	καλώς δε προς άμφω έχοντες, ούτε πάσι πιστεύοντες ούτε πόσιν άπιστοΰντες, αλλά κατά τό αληθές
1390b κρίνοντες μάλλον, καί ούτε προς τό καλόν ζώντες μόνον ούτε προς τό συμφέρον, αλλά προς άμφω. καί ούτε προς φειδώ ούτε προς άσωτίαν, αλλά προς
3	τό άρμόττον. ομοίως 8e καί προς θυμόν καί προς επιθυμίαν, καί σώφρονες μετ3 άνδρίας καί
° Or, “ speeches which resemble (or reflect) it ” (their character).
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from motives of gain. Hence men of this age are regarded as self-controlled,for their desires have slackened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner of life there is more calculation than moral character, for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but not for the same reason ; the latter show pity from humanity, the former from weakness, because they think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that incline men to pity. That is why the old are querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love of laughter. Such are the characters of the young and older men. Wherefore, since all men are willing to listen to speeches which harmonize with their own character and to speakers who resemble them,01 it is easy to see what language we must employ so that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to be of such and such a character.
14.	It is evident that the character of those in the prime of life will be the mean between that of the other two, if the excess in each case be removed. At this age, men are neither over-confident, which would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but preserve the due mean. It is the same in regard to passion and desire. Their self-control is combined
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ανδρείοι μετά σωφροσύνης, iv γάρ τοΐς νεοις και τοΐς γερουσι διήρηται ταϋτα’ είσι γάρ οι μεν νέοι ανδρείοι και ακόλαστοι, οι δε ττρεσβύτεροι σώφρονες και δειλοί, ως δε καθόλου είπεΐν, όσα μεν διηρηται η νεότης και το γήρας των ωφελίμων, ταντα άμφω εχουσιν, όσα δ’ ύπερβάλλουσιν η ελλείπουσι,
4	τούτων το μετριον και τό άρμόττον. ακμάζει δε το μεν σώμα από των τριάκοντα ετών μόχρι τών πέντε και τριάκοντα, η φνχή περί τα ενός δεΐν πεντηκοντα. περί μεν οΰν νεότητος καί γηρως καί ακμής, ποιων ηθών έκαστον εστιν, είρήσθω τοσαΰτα.
15.	ITejOt δε τών από τύχης γιγνομενων αγαθών, δι όσα αυτών καί τα ήθη ποιά άττα συμβαίνει
2	τοΐς άνθρώποις, λεγωμεν εφεξής. εύγενείας μεν ούν ήθος εστι τό φιλοτιμότερον είναι τον κεκτη-μενον αυτήν άπαντες γάρ, όταν νπάρχη τι, προς τοΰτο σωρεύει ν είώθασιν, η δ’ εύγενεια εντιμότης τις προγόνων εστίν. καί καταφρονητικόν καί τών όμοιων εστι τοΐς προγόνοις τοΐς αυτών, διότι πόρρω ταύτά μάλλον ή εγγύς γιγνόμενα εντιμότερα
3	καί εύαλαζόνευτα. εστι δε εύγενες μεν κατά την του γένους αρετήν, γενναΐον δε κατά τό μη εζ-ίστασθαι τής φύσεως· όπερ ως επί τό πολύ ου συμβαίνει τοΐς εύγενεσιν, ἀλλ’ είσίν οι πολλοί ευτελείς' φορά γάρ τις εστιν εν τοΐς γενεσιν άνδρών ώσπερ εν τοΐς κατά τάς χώρας γιγνομενοις, καί ενίοτε αν ή αγαθόν τό γένος, εγγίνονται διά τινος χρόνου άνδρες περιττοί, κάπειτα πάλιν άναδίδωσιν. εξίσταται δε τα μεν εύφυα γένη εις μανικώτερα
° i.e. the advantages and distinctions the family possessed
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with courage and their courage with self-control, whereas in the young and old these qualities are found separately ; for the young are courageous but without self-control, the old arc self-controlled but cowardly. Speaking generally, all the advantages that youth and old age possess separately, those in the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of excess or defect in the other two are replaced by due moderation and fitness. The body is most fully developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, old age, and the prime of life, and the characters which belong to each.
15.	Let us next speak of the goods that are due to fortune, all those, at least, which produce certain characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth is that he who possesses it is more ambitious ; for all men, when they start with any good, are accustomed to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of honour from one’s ancestors. Such men are prone to look down even upon those who are as important as their ancestors, because the same tilings α are more honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth ,; refers to excellence of race, that of noble character to not degenerating from the family type, a quality not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of whom are good for nothing. For in the generations of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the field ; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain period men out of the common are born in it, and then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often
of old; such distinctions, when possessed by those of later date, are less thought of.
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ηθη, οΐον οι απ’ Άλκιβιάδον καί οι από Αιοννσίον τον πρότερον, τα δε στάσιμα εις αβελτερίαν καί νωθρότητα, οΐον οι από Κίμωνος καί ΤΙερικλεονς και Σωκράτονς.
16.	Τω δε πλούτω α επεται ηθη, επιπολης εστίν ίδεΐν άπασιν νβρισται γάρ καί νπερηφανοι, πάσχοντες τι νπό της κτήσεως τον πλούτον ώσ-1391 a ττερ γαρ εχοντες άπαντα τάγαθά οντω διακειται· ό γαρ πλούτος οίον τιμή τις της αξίας των άλλων,
2	διό φαίνεται ώνια άπαντα είναι αντον. καί τρν-φεροί καί σαλάκωνες, τρνφεροί μεν διά την τρνφην καί την ενδειξιν της ενδαιμονίας, σαλάκωνες δε καί σόλοικοι διά τό πάντας είωθεναι διατρίβειν περί τό ερώμενον καί θανμαζόμενον νπ> αντών, καί τω οϊεσθαι ζηλονν τονς άλλονς α καί αντοί. άμα δε καί εικότως τούτο πάσχονσιν πολλοί γάρ είσιν οι δεόμενοι των εχόντων. δθεν καί τό Σιμωνίδον εϊρηται περί των σοφών καί πλονσίων προς την γνναΐκα την 'Ιερωνος ερομενην πότερον γενεσθαι κρεΐττον πλούσιον η σοφόν πλούσιον είπεΐν τούς σοφούς γάρ εφη όράν επί ταΐς των
3	πλονσίων θύραις διατρίβοντας. καί τό οϊεσθαι άξίονς είναι άρχειν εχειν γάρ οϊονται ών ενεκεν άρχειν άξιον. καί ώς εν κεφαλαία), άνοητον εν-
4	δαίμονος ήθος πλούτον εστίν. διαφέρει δε τοΐς νεωστί κεκτημενοις καί τοΐς πάλαι τα ηθη τω άπαντα μάλλον καί φανλότερα τα κακά δχειν τούς νεοπλούτονς· ώσπερ γάρ άπαιδενσία πλούτον εστί τό νεόπλοντον είναι. καί αδικήματα άδικούσιν
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the descendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates.
16.	The characters which accompany wealth are plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess all good things ; for wealth is a kind of standard of value of everything else, so that everything seems purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, luxurious because of their luxury and the display of their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because all men are accustomed to devote their attention to what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that what they themselves are emulous of is the object of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have need of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the answer of Simonides to the Avife of Hiero concerning the wise and the rich, when she asked which was preferable, to be wise or to be rich. “ Rich,” lie answered, “ for we see the wise spending their time at the doors of the rich.” And the rich think they are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess that which makes them so.° In a word, the character of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. At the same time there is a difference between the character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth is of long standing, because the former have the vices of wealth in a greater degree and more ; for, so to say, they have not been educated to the use of wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice,
° “ What makes power worth having ” (Cope).
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ου κακουργικά, αλλά τα μεν υβριστικά τα δε άκρατευτικά, οΐον εις αίκίαν και μοιχείαν.
17.	'Ομοίως 8e και περί δυνάμεως σχεδόν τα πλεΐστα φανερά εστιν ηθη· τα μεν γάρ τα αυτά εχει
2	ή δύναμις τω πλούτω τα δε βελτίω · φιλοτιμότεροι γάρ και άνδρωδεστεροί εισι τα ήθη οι δυνάμενοι των πλουσίων διά τό εφίεσθαι έργων 6σα εξουσία
3	αύτοίς πράττειν διά την δύναμιν. και σπουδα-στικώτεροι διά τό εν επιμελεία είναι, άναγκαζό-
4	μενοι σκοπεϊν τα περί την δύναμιν, και σεμνότεροι η βαρύτεροι· ποιεί γάρ εμφανέστερους τό αξίωμα, διό μετριάζουσιν εστι δε η σεμνότης μαλακή και εύσχημων βαρύτης. καν άδικώσιν, ου μικραδικηταί είσιν αλλά μεγαλάδικοι.
5	‘Η δ’ ευτυχία κατά τα μόρια των είρημενων εχει τα ηθη· εις γάρ ταϋτα συντείνουσιν αι μεγισται δοκοϋσαι είναι εύτυχίαι, και ετι εις εύτεκνίαν και
1301 b τα κατά τό σώμα αγαθά παρασκευάζει η ευτυχία
6	πλεονεκτεΐν. ύπερηφανώτεροι μεν οΰν και ά-λογιστότεροι διά την ευτυχίαν είσίν, εν δ’ ακολουθεί βε'λτιστόν ήθος τη ευτυχία, δτι φιλόθεοι είσι και εχουσι προς τό θεΐόν πως, πιστεύοντες διά τα γιγνόμενα αγαθά από τής τύχης, περί μεν οΰν των καθ’ ηλικίαν καί τύχην ηθών ειρηταν τα γάρ εναντία τών είρημενων εκ τών εναντίων * 6
α εν επιμελείς.: “ because they are administrators ” (Jebb).
6 The tlim> divisions arc noble birth, wealth, and power. The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend or converge to these (i.e. to noble birth, wenlUi, and power). κατά τα μόρια might also mean “in part.” Hobbes, in his Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, paraphrases: “the manners 260
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but partly to insolence, partly to incontinence, which tends to make them commit assault and battery and adultery.
17.	In regard to power, nearly all the characters to which it gives rise are equally clear ; for power, compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and partly superior characteristics. Thus, the powerful are more ambitious and more manly in character than the rieh, since they aim at the performance of deeds which their power gives them the opportunity of carrying out. And they are more energetic ; for being obliged to look after their power, they are always on the watch.® And they are dignified rather than heavily pompous ; for their rank renders them more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess ; and this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And their wrongdoings are never petty, but great.
Good fortune in its divisions 6 exhibits characters corresponding to those which have just been mentioned ; for those which appear to be the most important kinds of good fortune tend in their direction ; further, good fortune furnishes advantages over others in the blessing of children and bodily -goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand in a certain relation to the divinity and love the gods, having confidence in them owing to the benefits they have received from fortune. Wc have spoken c of the characters associated with different ages and fortunes ; the opposite characters to those described, of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of these all prosperity appertains.”
« ii. 12-14 ; ii. 15-17.
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φανερά εστιν, οΐον πενητος καί άτυχούς ήθος και αδυνάτου.
18.	Έττεί δ’ ή των πιθανών λόγων χρήσις προς κρίσιν εστϊ (περί ών γάρ ϊσμεν και κεκρίκαμεν, ούδεν ετι δει λόγου), εστι δε, αν τε προς ενα τις τω λόγω χρώμενος προτρεπη ἡ άποτρεπη, ο ιον οι νουθετοΰντες ποιοΰσιν ή πείθοντες (ούδεν γάρ ήττον κριτής ό εις· ον γάρ δει πεΐσαι, οΰτός εστιν ως άπλώς είπεΐν κριτής), εάν τε προς άμφισβητοΰντα εάν τε προς ύπόθεσιν λεγη τις, ομοίως· τω γάρ λόγω ανάγκη χρήσθαι καί άναιρεΐν τάναντία, προς α ώσπερ άμφισβητοΰντα τον λόγον ποιείται, ωσαύτως δε καί εν τοΐς επιδεικτικοΐς- ώσπερ γάρ προς κριτήν τον θεωρόν ό λόγος συνεστηκεν. όλως δε μόνος εστιν άπλώς κριτής εν τοΐς πολι-τικοΐς άγώσιν ό τα ζητούμενα κρίνων τά τε γάρ άμφισβητουμενα ζητείται πώς όχει, και περί ών βουλευονται. περί δε τών κατά τάς πολιτείας ηθών εν τοΐς συμβουλευτικοΐς εΐρηται πρότερον, ώστε διωρισμενον αν εΐη πώς τε καί διά τίνων τούς λόγους ηθικούς ποιητεον.
α Having dealt with ethical and pathetic proofs, Aristotle proceeds to the discussion of topics of enthymemes common to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek lies in the absenee of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence beginning ειrei δι ή τών πιθανών. Grammatically, it might be ώστε διωρισμένον &v εΐη, but it by no means follows that “ since the employment of persuasive speeches is directed towards a judgement . . . therefore it has been determined how . . . we must make our speeches ethieal.” Spengel, regarding επεί δὲ . . . βονλεύονται merely as an enlargement of ii. 1, 2, brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something· has fallen out after βονλεύονται: “Sinc^ in all the three kinds of P.hetoric the obj<rt is to sofiire a judgement, [I have shown how to put the judges into a eertain frame of mind in the 20*2
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of the weak, are obvious from their opposites.
IS.® Now the employment of persuasive speeches is directed towards a judgement ; for when a thing is known and judged, there is no longer any need of argument. And there is judgement, whether a speaker addresses himself to a single individual and makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as those do who give advice or try to persuade, for this single individual is equally a judge, since, speaking generally, he who has to be persuaded is a judge ; if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or against some theory, it is just the same, for it is necessary to make use of speech to destroy the opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if they were the actual opponent ; and similarly in epideietic speeches, for the speech is put together with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. Generally speaking, however, only he who decides questions at issue in civil controversies 6 is a judge in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial eases the point at issue is the state of the ease, in deliberative the subjects of deliberation.® We have already spoken of the characters of forms of government in treating of deliberative rhetoric,d so that it has been determined how and by what means we must make our speeches conform to those characters, discussion of the characters and emotions]. I have also spoken of the characters of the forms of government; so that this part of the subject need no longer detain us.” It is generally agreed that we have not the ehapter as originally arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation).
b Both forensic and deliberative.
« Or, “for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the issue is the state of the case.”	J ϊ. 8.
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2	Ήπεί 8e περί έκαστον μέν γένος των λόγων έτερον ή ν τό τέλος, περί απάντων δ’ αυτών ειλημμέ-ναι δόξαι καί προτάσεις είσίν, έζ ών τάς πίστεις φέρουσι και συμβουλεύοντες και επιδεικνύμενοι και άμφισβητοΰντες, 'έτι δ’ εξ ών ηθικούς τούς λόγους ενδέχεται ποιεΐν, και περί τούτων διώρισται,
3	λοιπόν ημΐν διελθεΐν περί των κοινών πασι γαρ άναγκαΐον τα περί τοΰ δυνατού και αδυνάτου προσχρήσθαι εν τοΐς λόγοις, καί τούς μεν ως έσται τούς Se ως γέγονε πειρασθαι δεικνύναι.
4	έτι δε περί μεγέθους κοινόν απάντων έστι τών λόγων χρώνται γαρ πάντες τω μειοΰν και αϋξειν και συμβουλεύοντες καί επαινοΰντες η φέγοντες
5	και κατηγοροΰντες η απολογούμενοι, τούτων δέ
a διορισθέντων περί τε ενθυμημάτων κοινή πειραθώμεν
είπεΐν, ει τι εχομεν, και περί παραδειγμάτων, όπως τα λοιπά προσθέντες άποδώμεν την έξ αρχής πρό-θεσιν. εστι δέ τών κοινών τό μεν αϋξειν οίκειότατον τοΐς έπιδεικτικοΐς, ώσπερ εϊρηται, τό Se γεγονός τοΐς δικανικοΐς (περί τούτων γαρ η κρίσις), τό δέ δυνατόν και έσόμενον τοΐς συμβουλευτικοΐς.
19.	Πρώτον μέν ουν περί δυνατού καί αδυνάτου λέγωμεν. αν δη τουναντίον η δυνατόν η είναι η γενέσθαι, καί τό εναντίον δόξειεν αν είναι δυνατόν οίον ει δυνατόν άνθρωπον ύγιασθηναι, καί νοσησαι■ η γαρ αύτη δύναμις τών εναντίων, η εναντία, καί
α ϊ. ί>.	» ΐ. I-Η.	c i. 9 ; 10-15.
d i. 9. 40. Amplication is to be understood of the exaggeration of both great anil small things. It is most ^64
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said,41 has its own special end, and in regard to all of them we have gathered popular opinions and premises whence men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, and judicial speeches,6 and, further, we have determined c the special rules according to \vhich it is possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of rhetoric. For all orators are obliged, in their speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible and impossible, and to endeavour to show, some of them that a tiling will happen, others that it has happened. Further, the topic of magnitude is common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When these topics have been determined, we will endeavour to say what Ave can in general about enthymemes and examples, in order that, when Λνε have added what remains, we may carry out what we proposed at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amplification is most appropriate to epideictic rhetoric, as has been stated ; d the past to forensic, since things past are the subject of judgement ; and the possible and future to deliberative.
19- Let us first speak of the possible and the impossible. If of two contrary things it is possible that one should exist or come into existence, then it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for instance, if a man can be cured, lie can also be ill ; for the potentiality of contraries, qua contraries, is
suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their importance or non-importance.
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2	et το όμοιον δυνατόν, καί τό ομοιον. καί el το
3	χαλβττώτερον δυνατόν, καί τό ραον. καί el τό
4	σπουδαΐον καί καλόν yeveaOαι δυνατόν, καί ολως δυνατόν γενόσθαι· χαλεπώτepov γαρ καλήν οΙκίαν
5	η οΙκίαν elvai. καί ου ἡ αρχή δνναται yeveadai, και το τέλος· ουδέν γαρ γίγν€ται ουδ’ άρχ€ται γίγν€σθαι των αδυνάτων, οΐον τό σύμμ€τρον τήν διάμ€τρον elvai οΰτ’ αν άρζαιτο γίγν€σθαι ovTe γίγveTai. καί ον τό τ€λος, και ή άρχή δυνατή·
6	άπαντα γαρ όξ αρχής γίγν€ται. και el τό υ στ epov τή ουσία ή τή xeveaei δυνατόν γ€νόσθαι, και τό πρότ€ρον, οίον el άνδρα γ€νόσθαι δυνατόν, και παΐδα· npoTepov γαρ eKeivo γίγν€ται· και el παΐδα, και
7	άνδρα· άρχή γαρ eKeivp. και ών έρως ή όπιθυμία φυσ€ι όστίν ονδ€ΐς γαρ των αδυνάτων epa οόδ’
8	όπιθυμ€Ϊ ως όπι τό πολύ, και ών όπιστήμαί elai και τόχναι, δυνατά ταΰτα και elvai και γ€νόσθαι.
9	και όσων ή άρχή τής γ€νόσ€ως όν τουτοις όστιν α ήμ€Ϊς άναγκάσαιμ€ν αν ή πeίσaιμev· ταΰτα δ’
10	όστιν ών κρ€ΐττονς ή κύριοι ή φίλοι, και ών τα μέρη δυνατά, και τό όλον. και ών τό όλον δυνατόν, και τα μόρτη ως όπι τό πολύ· el γαρ πρόσχισμα και Keφολις και χυτών δνναται γ€νόσθαι, καί υποδήματα δυνατόν γ€νόσθαι, και el υποδήματα,
11	και πρόσχισμα και κ€φαλις και χιτών. και el τό
° As a general χ-ule, from their nature as contraries, although it may not be true in particular cases. If a man is ill, he may also be well, although in particular cases certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the other, e.y. he may suffer from an incurable disease" (Schradrr).
2fi(i
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the same.® Similarly, if of two like things the one is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder of two things is possible, so also is the easier. And if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than a mere house.6 Again, if the beginning is possible, so also is the end ; for no impossible tiling comes, or begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the diameter of a square should be commensurable with the side of a square is neither possible nor could be possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the beginning ; for all things arise from a beginning. And if that which is subsequent in being or generation can come into being, so then can that wliich is antecedent; for instance, if a man ean come into being, so can a child, for the child is antecedent; and similarly, if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the child is a beginning. And things wliich we love or desire naturally are possible ; for as a rule no one loves the impossible or desires it. And those things which form the subject of sciences or arts can also exist and come into existence. And so with all those things, the productive principles of wliich reside in those things which we can control by force or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the parts are possible, so also is the whole ; and if the whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and upper leather,0 can be made, then shoes can be made, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 6 An argument a fortiori. If a beautiful house can be built, so can a house of any kind ; for this is easier.
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain.
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1392 b γένος όλον τών δυνατών γενεσθαι, και το είδος, και ει το είδος, και τό γένος, οΐον ει πλοίον γενεσθαι δυνατόν, και τριηρη, και ει τριηρη, και πλοίον.
12	και ει θάτερον των προς άλληλα πεφυκότων, και θάτερον, οΐον ει διπλάσιον, καί ήμισυ, καί ει ήμισυ,
13	και διπλάσιον. καί ει άνευ τέχνης και παρασκευής δυνατόν γενεσθαι, μάλλον διά τέχνης καί επιμελείας δυνατόν όθεν καί Άγάθωνι εΐρηται
καί μήν τα μεν γε χρή τέχνη πράσσειν, τα δε ήμΐν ανάγκη καί τύχη προσγίγνεται.
14	καί ει τοΐς χείροσι καί ήττοσι καί άφρονεστεροις δυνατόν, καί τοΐς εναντίοις μάλλον, ώσπερ καί ’Ισοκράτης εφη δεινόν είναι ει ό μεν Eϋθυνος
15	εμαθεν, αυτός δε μη δυνήσεται εύρεΐν. περί δε αδυνάτου δήλον ότι εκ των εναντίων τοΐς είρημενοις υπάρχει.
16	Ει δε γεγονεν ή μη γεγονεν, εκ τώνδε σκεπτεον. πρώτον μεν γάρ, ει τό ήττον γίγνεσθαι πεφυκός
17	γεγονεν, γεγονός αν είη καί τό μάλλον, καί ει τό ύστερον είωθός γίγνεσθαι γεγονεν, καί τό πρότερον γεγονεν, οΐον ει επιλελησται, καί εμαθε ποτε
18	τούτο, καί ει εδύνατο καί εβούλετο, πεπραχεν πάντες γάρ, όταν δυνάμενοι βουληθώσι, πράτ-
Ιί) τουσιν εμποδών γαρ ούδεν. ετι ει εβούλετο καί
2()8
“ T.U.l·'. ρ. 7(i5.
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, if a trireme can, so can a vessel. If of two naturally corresponding things one is possible, so also is the other ; for instance, if the double is possible, so is the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing can be made without art or preparation, much the more can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. Whence it was said by Agathon a :
And moreover we have to do some things by art, while others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance.
And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so for those whose qualities are the opposite ; as Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had learnt [with the help of others]. As for the impossible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments to be derived from the opposite of what has been said about the possible.
The question whether a thing has or has not happened must be considered from the following points of view. In the first place, if that which is naturally less likely has happened, then that λνΐιΐοΐι is more likely will most probably have happened. If that which usually happens afterwards has happened, then that which precedes must also have happened ; for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must once have learnt it. If a man was able and λνΐβΐιοά to do a thing, he has done it ; for all men do a thing, when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it
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μηδέν των έζω εκώλυεν, και el εδύνατο καί cυργί-ζ€Το, καί el εδύνατο καί επεθύμεr ως γάρ em τό πολύ, ών ορέγονται, αν δύνωνται, και ποιοΰσιν, οι μεν φαύλοι δι’ άκρασίαν, οι δ’ επιεικείς δτι των
20	επιεικών επιθυμοΰσιν. και el e/xeAAe γίγνεσθαι, και ποιεΐν εΐκός γάρ τον μέλλοντα και ποίησαι.
21	και el γέγονεν ὅσα πεφύκει προ εκείνου η ένεκα εκείνου, οΐον el ηστραφε, και εβρόντησεν, και el έπείρασε, και έπραζεν. και el δσα ύστερον πε-φύκει γίγveσθaι η ου eveKa γίγveτaι γέγον€ν, και τό 7τρότερον και το toijtov eveKa γέγονεν, οΐον el εβρόντησε, καί ηστραφεν, καί el έιτραζε, και
22	επelpaaev. έστι Be τούτων απάντων τα μεν εξ ανάγκης τα δ’ ως έπι τό πολύ ούτως έχοντα. περί Be του μη γεγονέναι φανερόν δτι έκ των εναντίων τοΐς είρημένοις.
1303 a Και περί του έσομένου έκ των αυτών Βηλον· τό τε γάρ εν δυνάμει και βουλησει ον εσται, και τα εν επιθυμία και δργη και λογισμώ μετά Βυνάμεως οντα. διά ταύτα και el εν ορμή τοΰ ποιεΐν η μελλήσει, εσται· ως γάρ έπι τό πολύ γίγνεται
24	μάλλον τά μέλλοντα η τά μη μέλλοντα, και el 7τρογέγονεν δσα πρότερον πεφύκει γίγνεσθαι, οΐον
25	el συννεφει, εΐκός ΰσαι. και el τό ένεκα τούτου
RHETORIC, II. χιχ. 19-25
and there was no external obstacle ; if he was able to do it and was in a state of anger ; if he was able and desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever they can, do those things which they long for, the vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous because they desire what is good. And if anything was on the point of being done, it most probably was done ; for it is likely that one who was on the point of doing something has carried it out. And if all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has also thundered ; and if a man has already attempted a crime, he has also committed it. And if all the natural consequences or motives of actions have happened, then the antecedent or the cause lias happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, he lias also attempted it. Of all these things some are so related necessarily, others only as a general rule. To establish that a thing has not happened, it is evident that our argument must be derived from the opposite of what has been said.
In regard to the future, it is clear that one can argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if \ve have the power. For this reason also, if a man lias an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will probably be done ; since, as a rule, things that are about to happen arc more likely to happen than those which arc not. And if all the natural antecedents liave happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it will probably rain. And if one thing has been done with a view to another, it is probable that the latter
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γέγονεν, καί τούτο εικός γενέσθαι, οΐον el θεμέλιος, και οικία.
26	Ile/oi δε μεγέθους και μικρότητος των πραγμάτων καί μείζονός τβ καί έλάττονος καί δλως μβγάλων καί μικρών έκ των ττ ρο e ψημένων η μιν ἐστι φανερόν βΐρηται γάρ iv τοΐς συμβουλευτικοΐς ττερί re μεγέθους αγαθών καί περί του μείζονος απλώς καί έλάττονος. ώστ έπεί καθ’ έκαστον τών λόγων τό π ρο κείμενον τέλος αγαθόν έστιν, οΐον τό συμφέρον καί τό καλόν καί τό δίκαιον, φανερόν ότι Si*
27	εκείνων ληπτέον τάς αυξήσεις πάσιν. τό 8έ παρά ταΰτά τι ζητεΐν περί μεγέθους απλώς καί υπεροχής κενολογεΐν έστιν κυριώτερα γάρ έστι προς την χρείαν τών καθόλου τα καθ* έκαστα τών πραγ- . μάτων. περί μεν οΰν δυνατοΰ καί αδυνάτου, καί πότερον γέγονεν ή ου γέγονεν καί εσται ή ούκ έσται, έτι δε περί μεγέθους καί μικρότητος τών πραγμάτων ειρήσθω ταϋτα.
20.	Αοιπόν δε περί τών κοινών πίστεων άπασιν είπεΐν, επείπερ εΐρηται περί τών ιδίων, είσί δ* αι κοινά ϊ πίστεις δυο τω γένει, παράδειγμα καί ενθύμημα· ή γάρ γνώμη μέρος ενθυμήματος έστιν.
2	πρώτον μεν οΰν περί παραδείγματος λέγωμεν δμοιον γάρ έπαγωγή τό παράδειγμα, ή δ’ έπ-αγωγή αρχή.
ϊίαραδειγμάτων δ’ είδη δυο· εν μεν γάρ έστι παραδείγματος είδος τό λέγειν πράγματα προ-γεγενημένα, εν δε τό αυτόν ποιεΐν. τούτου δ* εν
3	μέν παραβολή εν δε λόγοι, οΐον οι Αίσώπειοι καί Αιβυκοί. έστι δε τό μεν πράγματα λέγειν1 τοιόνδε
1 Spongel's alteration of the Paris sis, (A°) reading παρά-δεί-γματα λέγειν.
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will also be done ; for instance, if a foundation has been laid, a house will probably be built.
What we have previously said clearly shows the nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of the greater and less, and of things great and small generally. For, when treating of deliberative rhetoric,® we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the greater and less generally. Therefore, since in each branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is evident that all must take the materials of amplification from these. To make any further inquiry as to magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste of words ; for the particular has more authority than the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice for the possible and impossible ; for the question whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or not; and for the greatness or smallness of things.
20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs have been discussed. These common proofs are of two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim is part of an enthymeme). Let us then first speak of the example ; for the example resembles induction, and induction is a beginning.6
There are two kinds of examples ; namely, one which consists in relating things that have happened before, and another in inventing them oneself. The latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such as those of Aesop and the Libyan.0 It would be an α i. 7.
6 Asa starting-point and first principle of knowledge. c The Libyan fables were of African origin. They are mentioned by Quintilian (Inst. Orat. v. 11. 20) and belonged to the class of animal fables.
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τι, ώσπερ ει τις λεγοι δτι δει προς βασιλέα παρα-3393 b σκευάζεσθαι καί μή εάν Αίγυπτον χειρώσασθαι· και γάρ Ααρεΐος ου πρότερον διεβη πριν Αίγυπτον λαβεΐν, λαβόύν δε διεβη, και πάλιν Σίερξης ου πρότερον επεχείρησε πριν ελαβεν, λαβών δε διεβη· ώστε καί οΰτος εάν λάβη, διαβησεται· διά ούκ
4	επιτρεπτεον. παραβολή δε τα Σωκρατικά, οΐον ει τις λεγοι δτι ου δει κληρωτούς άρχειν’ δμοιον γαρ ώσπερ αν ει τις τούς άθλητάς κληροίη μη οι αν δύνωνται άγωνίζεσθαι άλλ' οι αν λάχωσιν, η των πλωτήρων ον τινα δει κυβερνάν κληρώσειεν, ως δέον τον λαχόντα άλλα μη τον επιστάμενον.
5	Αόγος δε, σιος 6 Στησιχόρου περί Φαλάριδος και Αίσωπου υπέρ του δημαγωγού. Στησίχορος μεν γάρ, ελομενων στρατηγόν αύτοκράτορα των 'Ιμεραίων Φάλαριν και μελλόντων φυλακήν διδόναι τού σώματος, τάλλα διαλεχθεις εΐπεν αύτοΐς λόγον ως ίππος κατείχε λειμώνα μόνος, ελθόντος δ’ ελάφου και διαφθείροντος την νομήν βουλόμενος τιμωρήσασθαι τον ελαφον ήρώτα τινα άνθρωπον ει δόνα ιτ’ αν μετ' αυτού κολάσαι τον ελαφον, ό δ’ εφησεν, εάν λάβη χαλινόν καί αυτός άναβή επ' αυτόν εχων ακόντια’ συνομολογήσαντος δε και άναβάντος, άντϊ τού τιμωρήσασθαι αυτός εδου-
α The παραβολή as understood by Aristotle is a comparison and application of cases easily Supposable and such as occur in real life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in question ; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction.
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instance of the historical kind of example, if one were to say that it is necessary to make preparations against the Great King and not to allow him to subdue Egypt; for Darius did not cross over to Greeee until he had obtained possession of Egypt; but as soon as he had done so, lie did. Again, Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained possession of that eountry, but when lie had, he crossed over ; consequently, if the present Great King shall do the same, he will cross over, wherefore it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were to say that magistrates should not be chosen by lot, for this would be the same as choosing as representative athletes not those competent to eontend, but those on whom the lot falls ; or as choosing any of the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as if it were right that the choice should be decided by lot, not by a man’s knowledge.®
A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus eoneerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of the demagogue. For Stesichorus. when the people of Himera had ehosen Phalaris dictator and were on the point of giving him a body-guard, after many arguments related a fable to them : “A horse was in sole occupation of a meadow. A stag having come and done mueh damage to the pasture, the horse, -wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. The man consented, on condition that the horse submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining vengeanee on the stag, the horse from that time
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λευσεν ηδη τω άνθρώπω. “ ουτω δε καί υμείς,” ύφη, “ ορατέ μη βουλόμενοι τούς πολεμίους τιμωρησασθαι ταύτό πάθητε τω ίππω' τον μεν γάρ χαλινόν εχετε ηδη, ελόμενοι στρατηγόν αύτο-κράτορα· εάν δε φυλακήν δώτε καί άναβηναι
6	εάσητε, δουλεύσετε η δη Φαλάριδι.” Αίσωπος δε εν Σάμω συνηγόρων δημαγωγώ κρίνο μένω περί θανάτου εφη άλώπεκα διαβαίνουσαν ποταμόν άπ-ωσθηναι είς φάραγγα, ου δυναμενην δ’ εκβηναι πολύν χρόνον κακοπαθεΐν, καί κυνοραϊστά.ς πολλούς εχεσθαι αυτής· εχΐνον δε πλανώμενον, ως εΐδεν αυτήν, κατοικτείραντα έρωταν ει άφελοι αυτής τούς κυνοραϊστάς· την δε ούκ εάν ερομενου δε διά τί, οτι οΰτοι μεν φάναι ηδη μου πλήρεις είσί καί ολίγον ελκουσιν αίμα· εάν δε τούτους αφελή, ετεροι ελθόντες πεινώντες εκπιοΰνταί μου τό λοιπόν αίμα. “ άτάρ καί υμάς,” ύφη, “ ώ
1394 a άνδρες Ίόάμιοι, οΰτος μεν ούδεν ετι βλάψει (πλούσιος γάρ εστιν) * εάν δε τούτον άποκτείνητε, ετεροι ηζουσι πενητες, οι ύμΐν άναλώσουσι τα κοινά
7	κλεπτοντες” είσί δ’ οι λόγοι δημηγορικοί, καί εχουσιν αγαθόν τούτο, ότι πράγματα μεν ενρεΐν όμοια γεγενημενα χαλεπόν, λόγους δε ράον ποίησαι γάρ δει ώσπερ καί παραβολάς, αν τις δύνηται τό όμοιον όράν, όπερ ράόν εστιν εκ φιλο-
8	σοφίας, βάω μεν ούν πορίσασθαι τα διά των λόγων, χρησιμώτερα δε προς τό βουλεύσασθαι τα διά των πραγμάτων όμοια γάρ ως επί τό πολύ τα μέλλοντα τοΐς γεγονόσιν.
α “ Literarjr knowledge ” (Jebb) ; “ literature ” (Cope,
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beeame the man’s slave. So then,” said he, “ du you take care lest, in your desire to avenge yourselves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. You already have the bit, since you have chosen a dietator ; if you give him a body-guard and allow him to mount you, you will at onee be the slaves of Phalaris.” Aesop, when defending at Samos a demagogue who was being tried for his life, related the following anecdote. “ A fox, while crossing a river, was driven into a ravine. Being unable to get out, she was for a long time in sore distress, and a number of dog-fleas elung to her skin. A hedgehog, wandering about, saw her and, moved with compassion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the reason, she answered : ‘ They are already full of me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, others will eome that are hungry and will drain what remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will eome who are poor, who will steal and squander your publie funds.” Fables are suitable for public speaking, and they have this advantage that, while it is difficult to find similar things that have really happened in the past, it is easier to invent fables ; for they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if one studies philosophy.® Thus, while the lessons conveyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, because as a rule the future resembles the past.
Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains : “ intellectual study and mental exercises in general ”).
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9	Αει δε χρήσθαι τοΐς παραδείγμασι μη έχοντα μεν ενθυμήματα ως άποδείξεσιν (ή γάρ πίστις διά τούτων), εχοντα δε ως μαρτυρίοις, επιλόγω χρώμενον τοΐς ενθυμήμασιν προτιθέμενα μεν γάρ έοικεν επαγωγή, τοΐς Se ρητορικοΐς ούκ οίκεΐον επαγωγή πλήν εν όλίγοις, επιλεγόμενα δε μαρτύριον, 6 δε μάρτυς πανταχοΰ πιθανός, διό και προτιθεντι μεν ανάγκη πολλά λέγειν, επιλεγοντι δε και εν ικανόν μάρτυς γάρ πιστός και εις χρήσιμος, πόσα μεν οΰν εΐδη παραδειγμάτων, και πώς αύτοΐς και πότε χρηστέον, ειρηται.
21.	Περί δε γνωμολογίας, ρηθεντος τί εστι γνώμη, μάλιστ αν γενοιτο φανερόν περί ποιων τε καί πότε καί τίσιν άρμόττει χρήσθαι τω γνωμο-2 Αογεΐν εν τοΐς λόγοις. εστι δε γνώμη άπόφανσις, ου μέντοι περί των καθ’ έκαστον, οΐον ποιος τις Ίφικράτης, αλλά καθόλου’ καί ου περί πάντων καθόλου, οΐον ότι τό ευθύ τω καμπύλο) εναντίον, αλλά περί όσων αι πράξεις εισί, καί αιρετά ή φευκτά εστι προς τό πράττειν. ώστ επεί τα ενθυμήματα 6 περί τούτων συλλογισμός εστι σχεδόν, τά τε συμπεράσματα των ενθυμημάτων καί αι άρχαί άφαιρεθέντος του συλλογισμού γνώμαί είσι, οΐον χρή δ’ ου ποθ’, ος τις άρτίφρων πέφυκ άνήρ, παΐδας περισσώς εκδιδάσκεσθαι σοφούς.
,.τοΰτο μεν οΰν γνώμη· προστεθείσης δε τής αιτίας καί τού διά τί, ενθύμημά εστι τό άπαν, οΐον
α If we have no enthymcmcs, we must use examples instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, although they do not really demonstrate anything. If we have enthymcmcs, we must use examples in corroboration of 11 ic*ii ι (see 21. note).
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ examples as demonstrative proofs, for conviction is produced by these ; but if we have them, examples must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue to the enthymemes.1“ For if they stand first, they resemble induction, and induction is not suitable to rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. We have thus stated howmany kinds of examples there are, and how and when they should be made use of.
21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most readily be evident on what subjects, and on what occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has been defined. Now, a maxim is a statement, not however concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort of a man Iphicrates was, but general; it does not even deal with all general things, as for instance that the straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the objects of human actions, and with what should be chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the enthymeme is, we may say,6 the syllogism dealing with such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions of enthymemes without the syllogism. For example :
No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught to be excessively clever,®
is a maxim ; but when the why and the wherefore are added, the whole makes an enthymeme ; for instance,
6 Putting the comma after σχεδόν.	c Eur. Medea, 296.
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χωρίς γάρ άλλης ἡς εχουαιν αργίας, φθόνον παρ’ αστών άλφάνουσι δυσμενή.
J394 b και TO
ούκ εστιν ος τις πάντ άνηρ εύδαιμονεΐ. και το
ούκ εστιν άνδρών ος τις εστ ελεύθερος γνώμη, προς δε τω εχομενω ενθύμημα’ η χρημάτων γάρ δοΰλός εστιν η τύχης.
3	ει δη εστι γνοηχη το είρημενον, ανάγκη τετταρα είδη είναι γνώμης’ η γάρ μετ’ επιλόγου εσται η
4	άνεν επιλόγου. άποδείξεως μεν ουν δεόμεναί είσιν όσαι παράδοξόν τι λεγουσιν η άμφισβητού-μενον όσαι δε μηδέν παράδοξον, άνευ επιλόγου.
5	τούτων δ’ ανάγκη τάς μεν διά το προεγνώσθαι μηδέν δεισθαι επιλόγου, οΐον
άνδρι δ’ ύγιαίνειν άριστόν εστιν, ως γ* ημιν δοκέΐ’
φαίνεται γάρ τοΐς πολλοΐς ούτω" τάς δ’ άμα λεγόμενος δηλας είναι επιβλεφασιν, οΐον
ούδεις εραστής ος τις ούκ αει φιλεΐ.
G το)ν δε μετ επιλόγου αι μεν ενθυμήματος μέρος εισίν, ώσπερ
° “ 'J’Jie idle habits which they contract ” (Cope).
b Euripides, Sthenehoea (ϊrag. 661, T.O.F.).
e Euripides, Hecuba, 858.
d Maxims with an epilogue are (I) imperfect enthymemes, or (2) cnthynrieniatic in character, but not in form; those without an epilogue arc (1) such as are well known, or (2) such as are dear as soon as they are iitfored.
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against them,® they earn jealous hostility from the citizens.
Another example :
There is no man who is happy in everything ; b or,
There is no man who is really free.
The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse it is an enthymeme :
for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune/
Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows that maxims are of four kinds ; for they are either accompanied by an epilogue or not.*1 Now all those that state anything that is contrary to the general opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,'p either because they are already known, as, for instance,
Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our opinion/
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner are they uttered than they are clear to those who consider them, for instance,
He is no lover who does not love always.»
As for the maxims that are caceompanied by an epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as
e Something added as a supplementary proof, the why and the wherefore ; in iii. 19 it is used for the peroration of a speech.
/ From Simonides or Epicharmus. e Euripides, Troades, 1051.
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χρή δ’ ον ποθ' όσης άρτίφρων,
αι δ’ ενθυμηματικαί μεν, ούκ ενθυμήματος Be μέρος· αιττερ καί μάλιστ εύΒοκιμοϋσιν. είσϊ δ’ αΰται εν όσαις εμφαίνεται του λεγόμενον το αίτιον, ο ιον εν τω
αθάνατον οργήν μή φύλασσε θνητός ών
τό μεν γαρ φάναι μή Βεΐν αει φυλάττειν τήν οργήν γνώμη, τό 8e προσκείμενον “ θνητόν οντα ” τό Βία, τί λεγει. δμοιον Βε και τό
θνατα χρή τον θνατόν, ούκ αθάνατα τον θνατόν φρονειν.
7	Φανερόν οΰν εκ των είρημενων πόσα τε εϊΒη γνώμης, και περί ποιον έκαστον άρμόττεί' περί μεν γάρ των αμφισβητούμενων ή παραΒόξων μή άνευ επιλόγου, άλλ’ ή προθεντα τον επίλογον γνώμη χρήσθαι τω συμπεράσματι, οΐον ει τις εϊποι “ εγώ μεν οΰν, επειΒή ούτε φθονεΐσθαι Βει ουτ’ αργόν είναι, ου φημι χρήναι παιΒευεσθαι,” ή τούτο προειπόντα επειπεΐν τα έμπροσθεν, περί Βε των μή παραΒόζων άΒήλων Βε', προστιθεντα τό
8	Βιότι στρογγυλώτατα. άρμόττεί δ’ εν τοΐς τοιου-τοις καί τα Αακωνικά αποφθέγματα καί τα αίνιγματώΒη, οΐον ει τις λεγει όπερ Στησίχορος
1395 a iv Αοκροΐς εΐπεν, ότι ου Βει ΰβριστάς είναι, όπως
9	μή οι τεττιγες χαμόθεν αΒωσιν. άρμόττεί Βε γνωμολογεΐν ήλικία μεν πρεσβυτεροις, περί Βε * 6
° See §
6	They partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, en I liy merries.
e Author unknown (T.G.F. p. 851).
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No one who is sensible, etc.,0
while others are entliymematic, but are not part of an enthymeme; b and these are most highly esteemed. Such are those maxims in -which the reason of what is said is apparent: for instance,
Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; c
to say that one should not always nourish immortal wrath is a maxim, but the addition “ being a mortal ” states the reason. It is the same with
Λ mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts.d
It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; but either the epilogue may be put first and the conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one were to say, “ As for me, since one ought neither to be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that children ought not to be educated ” ; or put the maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases where the statements made, although not paradoxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apophthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas should be forced to chirp from the ground.6 The use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced
d According to Bentley, from Epicharmus.
6 Meaning that the land would be devastated and the trees cut down.
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τούτων ών έμπειρός τις έστίν, ως το μεν μη τηλικοΰτον όντα γνωμολογεΐν άπρεπες ώσπερ και το μυθολογεΐν, περί δ’ ών άπειρος, ηλίθιον και άπαίδευτον. σημεΐον δ’ ικανόν' οι γάρ αγροίκοι μάλιστα γνωμοτύποι είσί και ραδίως άποφαίνονται.
10	Καθόλου 8έ μη οντος καθόλου είπεΐν μάλιστα άρμόττει εν σχετλιασμώ και δεινώσει, και εν
11	τουτοις η άρχόμενον η άποδείξαντα. χρήσθαι δε δει και ταις τεθρυλημεναις και κοιναΐς γνώμαις, εάν ώσι χρήσιμοι· διά γάρ το είναι κοιναί, ως όμο-λογουντων απάντων, όρθώς έχειν δοκοϋσιν, οΐον παρακαλοϋντι επί τό κινδυνευειν μη θυσαμενους
εις οιωνός άριστος άμυνεσθαι περί πάτρης, καί επί τό ήττους όντας
ζυνός Ενυάλιος,
καί επί τό άναιρεΐν των εχθρών τα τέκνα καί μηδέν άδικοΰντα
ν ήπιος ος πατέρα κτείνας πάίδας καταλείπει.
12	Έτι ένιαι των παροιμιών καί γνώμαί είσιν,
13	οΐον παροιμία “ ’Αττικός πάροικος.” δεΐ δἐ τάς γνώμας λέγειν καί παρά τα δεδημοσιευμενα (λέγω δε δεδημοσ ιευμενα οΐον τό Υνώθι σαυτόν καί τό
άγαν), όταν ή τό ήθος φαίνεσθαι μελλη βελτιον, ή παθητικώς είρημενη ή. έστι δε παθητική μεν, οΐον ει τις όργιζόμενος φαίη φεΰδος
° Iliad, χίί. 213.	6 Iliad, xviii. 309.	° i. 15. 14.
d Cf. Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared with their own restless and troublesome neighbours, the Athenians.
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has experience ; since the use of maxims before such an age is unseemly, as also is story-telling ; and to speak about things of whieh one has no experience shows foolishness and lack of education. A sufficient proof of this is that rustics especially are fond of coining maxims and ready to make display of them.
To express in general terms what is not general is especially suitable in complaint or exaggeration, and then either at the beginning or after the demonstration. One should even make use of common and frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful ; for because they are eommon, they seem to be true, since all as it were acknowledge them as such ; for instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave danger before having sacrificed may say,
The best of omens is to defend one’s country,01 and if they are inferior in numbers,
The chances of war are the same for both,6
and if advising them to destroy the children of the enemy even though they are innocent of wrong,
Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the children to live.0
Further, some proverbs are also maxims ; for example, “ An Attic neighbour.” d Maxims should also be used even when contrary to the most popular sayings, such as “ Know thyself” and “ Nothing in excess,” either when one’s character is thereby likely to appear better, or if they are expressed in the language of passion. It would be an instance of the latter if a man in a rage were to say, “It is not
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elvai ως hei γίγνωσκειν αυτόν· οντος γοΰν el βγίγνωσκβν όαυτόν, ούκ αν ποτζ στρατηγβϊν ηζίωσ€ν. το δε ήθος βόλτιον, ότι ου hei, ωσττ€ρ φασι, φιλβϊν ως μισησοντας άλλα μάλλον μισεΐν
14	ως φιλησοντας. δε ι he τη λόζα την TTpoa'ipeaiv συνόηλοΰν, el he μη, την αΙτίαν όπιλόγζίν, οΐον η ούτως €ΐπόντα, ότι “ hei φιλ€Ϊν ούχ ωσττ€ρ φασίν, άΛΛ’ ως ael φιλησοντα· όπιβούλου γάρ OaTepov,” η a>he “ ούκ apeanei he μοι το λ€γόμ€νον he ι γάρ τον γ’ αληθινόν φίλον ως φιλησοντα ael φιλ€Ϊν.” και “ ovhe το μη&ν άγαν' hei γάρ τούς ye κακούς
1395b άγαν piaeiv.”
15	’Έχονσι δ’ εις τούς λόγους βοή0€ιον μeγάληv μίαν μόν δἡ διά την φορτικότητα των ακροατών’ χαίρονσι γάρ, όάν τις καθόλου λόγων όπιτύχη των άοξών ας eKeivoi κατά μόρος όχουσιν. ο he λόγω, h-ηλον όσται ώδε, άμα δε και πώς hei αύτάς θηpeύeιv. η μόν γάρ γνώμη, ώσ7rep ώίρηται, άπόφανσις καθόλου όστίν, χαίρουσι δε καθόλου λeγoμόvoυ ο κατά μόρος προϋπολαμβάνοντ€ς τυγχάνουσιν οΐον ei τις γeίτoσι τύχοι κ€χρημόνος η τόκνοις φαύλοις, άπο-όόζαιτ αν τοΰ ei'πόντος ότι
ovhe ν γeιτovί ας χαλ€πώτ epov,
η ότι ovhev ἡλι^ιωτεροι^ τ€κνοποιίας. ώστ€ hei στοχά^σθαι πώς τυγχάνουσι ποια προϋπολαμ-βάvovτeς, el0y οντω πepl τούτων καθόλου λόγ€ΐν.
10 ταύτην re δι) όχ€ΐ μίαν χρησιν τό γνωμολογ€Ϊν,
α “ Want of cultivation and intelligence” (Cope). “Amour-propre” (St. Hilaire).
'’In reference to their own particular case.
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, such a man as this, if he had known himself, Avould never have elaimed the chief command.” And one’s eharaeter would appear better, if one were to say that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one were bound to hate, but rather to hate as if one Avere bound to love. The moral purpose also should be made elear by the language, or else one should add the reason ; for example, either by saying “ that it is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were going to love for ever, for the other kind of love would imply treachery ” ; or thus, “ The maxim does not please me, for the true friend should love as if he were going to love for ever. Nor do I approve the maxim ‘ Nothing in exeess,’ for one eannot hate the wicked too much.”
Further, maxims are of great assistance to speakers, first, beeause of the vulgarity a of the hearers, who are pleased if an orator, speaking generally, hits upon the opinions which they specially hold.6 What I mean will be clear from the following, and also how one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we have said, is a statement of the general ; accordingly, the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general terms the opinion which they have already specially formed. For instance, a man who happened to have bad neighbours or children would welcome any one’s· statement that nothing is more troublesome than neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to guess how his hearers formed their preeoneeived opinions and what they are, and then express himself in general terms in regard to them. This is one of the advantages of the use of maxims, but another
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καί ετεραν κρείττω· ηθικούς γάρ ποιεί τους λόγους, ήθος δ’ εχουσιν οι λόγοι, εν δσοις δήλη η προαίρεσις. αι 8ε γνώμαι πάσαι τούτο ποιονσι διά το άπο-φαίνεσθαι τον την γνώμην λέγοντα καθόλου περί των προαιρετών, ώστ αν χρησταϊ ώσιν αι γνώμαι, και χρηστοήθη φαίνεσθαι ποιοϋσι τον Αεγοντα. περί μεν οΰν γνώμης, καί τί εστι και πόσα εϊ8η αυτής καί πώς χρηστεον αυτή καί τινα ώφελειαν ύχει, είρήσθω τοσαΰτα.
22.	Ilept δ’ ενθυμημάτων καθόλου τε είπωμεν, τινα τρόπον 8εΐ ζητεΐν, καί μετά ταΰτα τούς τόπους· άλλο γά ρ εΐ8ος εκατερου τούτων εστίν.
2	ότι μεν ουν το ενθύμημα συλλογισμός τις εστιν, εΐρηται πρότερον, καί πώς συλλογισμός, καί τί
3	διαφέρει τών διαλεκτικών ούτε γάρ πόρρωθεν ούτε πάντα δεΐ λαμβάνοντας συνάγειν τό μεν γάρ ασαφές διά το μήκος, το 8e αδολεσχία διά το φανερά λέγειν, τούτο γάρ αίτιον καί τού πιθανω-τερους είναι τούς απαίδευτους τών πεπαιδευμένων εν τοΐς οχλοις, ώσπερ φασίν οι ποιηταί τούς απαίδευτους παρ’ οχλω μουσικωτερως λέγειν οι μεν γάρ τα κοινά καί καθόλου λεγουσιν, οι δ’ εζ ών ΐσασι, καί τα εγγύς, ώστ’ ούκ εξ απάντων τών δοκούντων άΑΛ’ εκ τών ώρισμενων λεκτεον,
1396a οΐον ή τοΐς κρίνουσιν ή οΰς αποδέχονται, καί τούτο δ’, οτι ούτω φαίνεται, δήλον είναι ή πόσιν
α The conclusion must not be reached by means of a long series of arguments, as it were strung together in a chain: ep. i. 2. 12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to take in at a glance a long scries of arguments or “ to follow a long chain of reasoning” (οὰδὲ λογί^εσθαι πόρρωθΐν).
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches have this character, in which the moral purpose is clear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because he who employs them in a general manner declares his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, they show the speaker also to be a man of good character. Let this suffice for what we had to say concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of them there are, the way they should be used, and what their advantages are.
22. Let us now speak of enthymemes in general and the manner of looking for them, and next of their topics ; for each of these things is different in kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it differs from the dialectic syllogisms ; for the conclusion must neither be drawn from too far back a nor should it include all the steps of the argument. In the first case its length causes obscurity, in the second, it is simply a waste of words, because it states much that is obvious. It is this that makes the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in the presence of crowds ; as the poets say, “ the ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a mob.” 6 For the educated use commonplaces and generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. Wherefore one must not argue from all possible opinions, but only from such as are definite and admitted, for instance, either by the judges themselves or by those of whose judgement they approve. Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion
b Euripides, Hippolytus, 989.
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η τοΐς πλείστοις. και μη μόνον συνάγωιν εκ των αναγκαίων, άλλα και εκ των ως επί το πολύ.
4	ΤΙρώτον μεν οΰν δει λαβεΐν ότι περί οδ Set λέγειν και σνλλογίζεσθαι εΐτε πολιτικώ συλλογισμώ εΐθ’ όποιωοΰν, άναγκαΐον και τα τούτω εχειν υπάρχοντα, η πάντα η ένια' μηδέν γάρ έχων εξ
5	ούδενός αν εχοις συνάγειν. λόγω δ’ οΐον πώς αν δυναίμεθα συμβουλίουιν * Αθηναίο ις el πολεμητεον η μη πολεμητεον, μη εχοντες τις η δυναμις αυτών, πότερον ναυτική η πεζικη η άμφω, και αυτή πόση, και πρόσοδοι τινες η φίλοι και εχθροί, ετι δε τινας πολέμους πεπολεμηκασι και πώς, και τάλλα τα
6	τοιαϋτα; η επαινεΐν, ει μη εχοιμεν την εν Σιθλαμινι ναυμαχίαν η την εν Μαραθώνι μάχην η τα υπέρ 'ΙΙρακλειδών πραχθεντα η άλλο τι τών τοιούτων; εκ γάρ τών υπαρχόντων η δοκουντων ύπάρχειν
7	καλών επαινοΰσι πάντες. ομοίως δέ και φεγουσιν εκ τών εναντίων, σκοποϋντες τί υπάρχει τοιοΰτον αύτοΐς η δοκεΐ ύπάρχειν, οΐον ότι τούς "Ελληνας κατεδουλώσαντο, και τούς προς τον βάρβαρον συμμαχεσα μένους και άριστευσαντας ηνδραπο-δίσαντο Αίγινήτας και ΤΙοτιδαιάτας, και όσα άλλα τοιαϋτα, και ει τι άλλο τοιοΰτον αμάρτημα υπάρχει αύτοΐς. ως δ’ αύτως και οι κατηγοροΰντες και οι απολογούμενοι εκ τών υπαρχόντων σκοπού-
8	μενοι κατηγοροϋσι και απολογούνται, ούδέν δέ 2.90
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, but also from those which are only true as a rule.
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, whether it be political or of any other kind, it is necessary to be also acquainted with the elements of the question, either entirely or in part; for if you know none of these things, you will have nothing from which to draw a conclusion. I should like to know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the Athenians as to making Avar or not, if we do not know in what their strength consists, whether it is naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, what wars they have already waged, with what success, and all similar things ? Again, how could we praise them, if we did not know of the naval engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other similar things ? for men always base their praise upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon actions that are contrary to these, examining whether those censured have really, or seem to have, committed them; for example, that the Athenians subjugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with distinction on their side against the barbarians, and all such acts, and whatever other similar offences may have been committed by them. Similarly, in accusation and defence, speakers argue from an examination of the circumstances of the case. It makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a
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διαφέρει περί *Αθηναίων ή Λακεδαιμονίων ἡ ανθρώπου η θεού τα ντο τοΰτο δράν καί γα ρ συμβουλεύοντα τω Άχιλλεΐ καί επαινούντο καί φεγοντα καί κατηγοροϋντα και άπολογούμενον υπέρ αύτοΰ τα υπάρχοντα η δοκοΰντα ύπάρχειν ληπτεον, ίν* εκ τούτων λεγωμεν επαινούν τες η φεγοντες ει τι καλόν η αίσχρόν υπάρχει, κατ-ηγοροΰντες δ’ η απολογούμενοι ει τι δίκαιον η άδικον, συμβουλεύοντες δ’ ει τι συμφέρον ἡ βλαβερόν.
9	ομοίως δε τούτοις καί περί πράγματος ότουοΰν, οΐον περί δικαιοσύνης, ει αγαθόν η μη αγαθόν, εκ των υπαρχόντων τη δικαιοσύνη και τω άγαθω.
10	ΓΏστ’ επειδή καί πάντες οΰτω φαίνονται άπο-δεικνυντες, εάν τε άκριβεστερον εάν τε μαλακώτερον
1396 b σνλλογίζωνται (ον γάρ εξ απάντων λαμβάνονσιν ἀλλ’ εκ των περί έκαστον υπαρχόντων, καί διά του λόγου δηλον ότι άδυνατον άλλως δεικνύναι), φανερόν ότι άναγκαΐον, ώσπερ εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς, πρώτον περί έκαστον όχειν εξειλεγμενα περί των
11	ενδεχόμενων καί των επικαιροτάτων, περί δβ των εξ ύπογυίου γιγνομενων ζητεΐν τον αυτόν τρόπον, άποβλεποντα μη εις αόριστα άλλ’ εις τα υπάρχοντα, περί ών ο λόγος, καί περιγράφοντας οτ ι πλεΐστα καί εγγύτατα του πράγματος· δσω μεν γάρ αν πλείω εχηται των υπαρχόντων, τοσούτω ραον δεικνύναι, όσιο δ’ εγγύτερον, τοσούτω οϊκειότερα
12	καί ηττον κοινά, λέγω 8e κοινά μεν τό επαινεϊν τον Άχιλλεα ότι άνθρωπος καί ότι των ημίθεων
α Or, “ by means of the speech it is impossible to prove anything otherwise ” (Cope).
* ϊ. 14. πρώτον: i.e." the speaker’s chief care should be ..
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man or a god. For, when advising Achilles, praising or censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp all that really belongs, or appears to belong to him, in order that we may praise or censure in accordance with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good or not, we must consider the question in the light of what is inherent in justice or the good.
Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from what is inherent in each particular subject, and reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove anything in any other way a—it is evidently necessary, as has been stated in the Topics,6 to have first on each subject a selection of premises about probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method of inquiry must be adopted ; we must look, not at what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many facts as possible, particularly those intimately connected with the subject; for the more facts one has, the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely-connected they are with the subject, the more suitable are they and less common.® By common I mean, for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, c The more suitable they will be, and the less they will resemble ordinary, trivial generalities.
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και ότι επί το "Ιλιον έστρατεύσατο · ταΰτα γάρ καί άλλοις υπάρχει πολλοΐς, ώστ ούδέν μάλλον ό τοιούτος Άχιλλέα επαινεί ή Αιομήδην. ίδια δε α μηδενί άλλω συμβέβηκεν ή τω Άχιλλεΐ, οΐον τό αποκτεΐναι τον "Έ,κτορα τον άριστον των Τρώων και τον Κύκνον, ος έκώλυσεν άπαντας άποβαίνειν άτρωτος ών, και δτι νεώτατος και ούκ ένορκος ών εστράτευσεν, και δσα άλλα τοιαϋτα.
13	Εις μεν ουν τρόπος της εκλογής και πρώτος οντος 6 τοπικός, τα δε στοιχεία των ενθυμημάτων λέγω μεν (στοιχείον δε λέγω καί τόπον ενθυμήματος το αντό). πρώτον δ’ εΐπωμεν περί ών άναγκαιον
14	ειπεϊν πρώτον, εστ ι γάρ τών ενθυμημάτων είδη δύο· τα μεν γάρ δεικτικά εστιν ότι εστιν ή ονκ εστιν, τά δ’ ελεγκτικά’ καί διαφέρει ώσπερ εν
15	τοῖς διαλεκτικοΐς ελεγχος καί συλλογισμός, εστι δε το μεν δεικτικόν ενθύμημα το εζ ό μολογ θυμένων συνάγειν, το δε ελεγκτικόν τό τά άνομο-
16	λογούμενα συνάγειν. σχεδόν μεν οΰν ήμΐν περί έκάστων τών ειδών τών χρησίμων καί αναγκαίων εχονται οι τόποι' εζειλεγμέναι γάρ αι προτάσεις περί έκαστον είσιν, ώστ εζ ών δει φέρειν τά ενθυμήματα τόπων περί αγαθού ή κακού ή καλού ή αισχρού ή δικαίου ή αδίκου, καί περί τών ηθών καί παθημάτων καί έζεων ωσαύτως ειλημμένοι
17	ήμΐν ύπάρχουσι πρότερον οι τόποι, ετι δ’ άλλον 307 α τρόπον καθόλου περί απάντων λάβωμεν, καί
294.
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the expedition against Troy ; for this is applicable to many others as well, so that such praise is no more suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular I mean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else ; for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest of the Trojans, and Cycnus, who prevented all the Greeks from disembarking, being invulnerable ; to have gone to the war when very young, and without having taken the oath ; and all such tilings.
One method of selection then, and this the first, is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I mean the same thing). But let us first make some necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy-memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions from admitted premises, the refutative draws conclusions disputed by the adversary.® We know nearly all the general heads of each of the special topics that are useful or necessary ; for the propositions relating to each have been selected, so that we have in like manner already established all the topics from which enthymemes may be derived on the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in general in another way, noting in passing 6 those
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws its conclusion from the same, but the conclusion is one which is disputed by the opponent.
b Or, “ noting in addition ” (Victorius); or, “ pointing out, side by side ” (Jebb).
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λεγωμεν παρασημαινόμενοι τούς ελεγκτικούς και τούς αποδεικτικούς και τούς των φαινομένων ενθυμημάτων, ονκ οντων δε ενθυμημάτων, επείπερ οι)δ<? συλλογισμών, δηλωθεντων δε τούτων, περί των λύσεων και ενστάσεων διορίσωμεν, ποθεν δει προς τα ενθυμήματα φέρειν.
23.	’Έστι δ’ εις μεν τόπος των δεικτικών εκ τών εναντίων δει γάρ σκοπεΐν ει τω εναντίω το εναντίον υπάρχει, άναιροϋντα μεν ει μη υπάρχει, κατασκευάζοντα δε ει υπάρχει, οΐον ότι το σω-φρονεΐν αγαθόν το γάρ άκολασταίνειν βλαβερόν, η ως εν τω λΐεσσηνιακώ· ει γάρ ο πόλεμος αίτιος τών παρόντων κακών, μετά της ειρήνης δεΐ επαν-ορθώσ ασθαι.
εΐπερ γάρ ουδέ τοΐς κακώς δεδρακόσιν άκουσίως δίκαιον εις οργήν πεσεΐν, ούδ’ αν άναγκασθείς τις ευ δράση τινά, προσήκόν εστι τωδ’ όφείλεσθαι χάριν.
ἀλλ’ εΐπερ εστίν εν βροτοις φευδηγορεΐν πιθανά, νομίζειν χρή σε και τουναντίον, άπιστ αληθή πολλά συμβαίνειν βροτοις. *
*Άλλος εκ τών όμοιων πτώσεων ομοίως γάρ δεΐ ύπάρχειν ή μη ύπάρχειν, οΐον ότι το δίκαιον ου παν αγαθόν καί γάρ αν το δικαίως· νυν δ’ ούχ αιρετόν το δικαίως άποθανεΐν.
‘Άλλος εκ τών προς άλληλα · ει γάρ θατερω υπάρχει τό καλώς ή δικαίως ποίησαι, θατερω το
α Assuming that self-control is jjood, then if the opposite of {rood (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self-control, this proves the truth of the first proposition; otherwise, it may De refuted.
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which are refutativc and those which are demonstrative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which are not really enthymemes, since they are not syllogisms. After this has been made clear, \ve will settle the question of solutions and objections, and whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes.
23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is derived from opposites ; for it is necessary to consider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, as a means of destroying an, argument, if it is not, as a means of constructing one, if it is ; a for instance, self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful; or as in the Messeniacus ,b
If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must repair them with the aid of peace.
And,
For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to one who is forced to do us good.®
Or,
If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false statements, you must also admit the contrary, that men often disbelieve what is true.d
Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for in like manner the derivatives must either be predicable of the subject or not ; for instance, that tlxe just is not entirely good, for in that case good -would be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but to be justly put to death is not desirable.
Another topic is derived from relative terms. For if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated of one, then to have suffered similarly may be
6 Of. i. 13. 2 note.	c Authorship unknown.
d Euripides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, T.G.F.).
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πεπονθεναι, καί el κελεϋσαι, καί το πεποιηκεναι, olov ως 6 τελώνης Αιομεδων περί των τελών “ el γάρ μηδ' ν μιν α Ισχρόν το πωλεΐν, οΰδ’ ή μιν το ώνεΐσθαι.” καί el τω πεπονθότι το καλώς ἡ δικαίως υπάρχει, καί τω ποιήσαντι, καί el τω 7τοιήσαντι, καί τω πεπονθότι. εστι δ’ εν τουτω παραλογίσασθαι· el γάρ δικαίως επαθεν τι, δικαίως πεπονθεν, άΑΛ’ ίσως ονχ υπό σου. διό δει σκοπεΐν χωρίς ει άξιος 6 τταβών τταθεΐν και 6 ποιήσας 13971· ποίησαι, εΐτα χρήσθαι όποτερως αρμόττει’ ενίοτε γάρ διαφωνεί τό τοιοΰτον καί ούδεν κωλύει, ώσπερ εν τω Άλκμαίωνι τω θεοδεκτου
μητέρα δε την σην ον τις εστνγει βροτών; φησι δ’ άποκρινόμενος “ αλλά διαλαβόντα χρη σκοπεΐν.” ερομενης δε τής Άλφεσιβοίας πώς, ύπολαβών φησι
την μεν θανεΐν έκριναν, εμε δε μη κτανεΐν.
και οιον ή περί Αημοσθενους δίκη καί τών άπο-κτεινάντων Νικάνορα· επεί γάρ δικαίως εκρίθησαν άποκτεΐναι, δικαίως εδοξεν άποθανεΐν. καί περί του θήβησιν άποθανόντος, περί ου εκελευσε κρΐναι ει δίκαιος ήν άποθανεΐν, ως ονκ άδικον ον τό άποκτεΐναι τον δικαίως άποθανόντα.
° The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling the right of fanning the taxes, there could be none in purchasing this right.
b Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, the author of fifty tragedies and also of an “ Art ” of Rhetoric. Alcmaeoa murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? To this he replied, Yes, but there is a distinction; they said she deserved to die, but not at my hands.
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predicated of the other ; there is the same relation between having ordered and having carried out, as Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying disgraceful for us.” a And if rightly or justly can be predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated of the one who inflicts suffering ; if of the latter, then also of the former. However, in this there is room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. Wherefore one must consider separately whether the sufferer desferves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts suffering is the right person to do so, and then make use of the argument either way ; for sometimes there is a difference in such a case, and nothing prevents [its being argued], as in the Alcmaeon of Theodectes 6 :
And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? Alcmaeon replied : “We must make a division before we examine the matter.” And when Alphesiboea asked “ How ? ”, he rejoined,
Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not for me to kill her.
Another example may be found in the trial of Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.0 For since it was decided that they had justly slain him, it was thought that he had been justly put to death. Again, in the case of the man who was murdered at Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the judges should decide whether the murdered man deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could be put to death without injustice.
c Nothing is known of this trial.
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4	’Άλλος εκ του μάλλον καί ήττον, olov “ el μηδ* οι θβοΐ πάντα ι σασί, σχολή οι γε άνθρωποι·' ” τούτο γαρ εστιν, el φ μάλλον αν ύπαρχοι μη υπ άρχει, δήλον δτι ούδ’ ω ήττον. το δ’ οτ ι τους πλησίον τύπτει ος ye και τον πατάρα, εκ του, el το ηττον ύπάρχει, και τό μάλλον υπάρχει, καθ' όπότερον αν δεη δεΐζαι, εϊθ' δτι υπάρχει εϊθ’ δτι
5	ου. ετι el μήτε μάλλον μήτε ήττον δθεν εϊρηται
και σός μεν οίκτρός παΐδας άπολεσας πατήρ· ΟΙνεύς δ’ άρ’ ούχι κλεινόν άπολεσας .γόνον;
και δτι, εΐ μηδε Θησεύς ήδίκησεν, ούδ’ Αλέξανδρος, και ει μηδ’ οι Ύυνδαρίδαι, ούδ’ ’Αλέξανδρος, και εΐ ΐΐάτροκλον 'Έκτωρ, και Άχιλλεα ’Αλέξανδρος. και εΐ μηδ’ οι άλλοι τεχνΐται φαύλοι, ούδ’ οι φιλόσοφοι, και εΐ μηδ’ οι στρατηγοί φαύλοι, δτι ήττώνται πολλάκις, ούδ’ οι σοφισταί. καί δτι “ ει δει τον Ιδιώτην τής ύμετερας δόξης επι-μελεΐσθαι, και ύμάς τής των Ελλήνων."
6	’Άλλος εκ του τον χρόνον σκοπεΐν, οΐον ως Ίφικράτης εν τή προς 'Αρμόδιον, δτι “ εΐ πριν ποιήσαι ήξίουν τής εικόνος τυχειν εάν ποιήσω,
° The argument is that since men beat their fathers less commonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory addition to this effect, inserting after υπάρχει, the words toi>s yap πατέραν ήττον τύπτονσιν ή τούs πλησίον.
In a similar passage in the Topics (ii. 10) είκός (or δοκοΰν) is inserted after μάλλον and ήττον. Welldon suggests that here also the reading should be τό ήττον είκόs and τό μάλλον tiros (Grote, Aristotle, p. 291·).
6 From the Melewjer of Antiphon (T.G.F. p. 885).
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. For instance, if not even the gods know everything, hardly can men ; for this amounts to saying that if a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does not belong to another of which it is less probably affirmable. And to say that a man who beats his father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.0 Either of these arguments may be used, according as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is affirmable or that it is not. Further, if there is no question of greater or less ; whence it was said,
Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an illustrious offspring ? 6
Other instances are : if Theseus did no wrong,0 neither did Alexander (Paris) ; if the sons of Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other professional men are contemptible, then neither are philosophers ; if generals are not despised because they are frequently defeated,d neither are the sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care of that of Greece.
Another topic is derived from the consideration of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against Harmodius, says : “ If, before accomplishing anything, I had demanded the statue from you in the *
* In carrying off Helen.
d The Paris ms. has θανατοΰνται, “ are put to death.”
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IS οτε αν ποιησαντι δ’ dp’ ου δώσετε; μη τοίνυν μέλλοντες μεν ύπισχνεΐσθε, παθόντες δ’ άφαφεΐσθε.” καί πάλιν προς το Θηβαίους διεΐναι Φίλιππον εις την ’Αττικήν, ότι “ ει πριν βοηθησαι εις Φωκεΐς ηζίου, υπέσχοντο αν ατοπον οΰν ει διότι προεΐτο και έπίστευσε μη διησουσιν.”
’Άλλος εκ των είρημένων καθ' αυτούς προς τον ειπόντα· διαφέρει δε 6 τρόπος, οΐον εν τω Ύευκρω· ω εχρήσατο Ίφικράτης προς Άριστοφώντα, έπ-ερόμενος ει προδοίη αν τ ας ναΰς επί χρημασιν ου φάσκοντος 8e “ ειτα” ειπεν “συ μεν Άριστο-φών ούκ αν προδοίης, εγώ δ’ ών Ίφικράτης; ” δει δ' ύπάρχειν μάλλον αν δοκοϋντα άδικησαι εκείνον ει δε μη, γελοΐον αν φανείη, ει προς Άριστείδην κατηγοροΰντα τοΰτό τις εϊπειεν, άλλα προς απιστίαν του κατηγόρου· ὅλως γάρ βούλεται 6 κατήγορων βελτίων είναι του φεύγοντος· τοϋτ’ οΰν εξελέγχειν αει. καθόλου δ5 άτοπος έστιν, όταν τις επίτιμα άλλοις α αύτός ποιεί η ποιήσειεν αν, η προ-τρέπη ποιεΐν α αυτός μη ποιεί μηδε ποιήσειεν αν.
° Fragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 b.c.). This was later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the tyrannieide. The speeeh, which is considered spurious, was ealled ή πepl της eAovos.
b Or, “ the ways of doing this are various ” (Jebb).
e The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as well known. The Teucer was a tragedy or Sophocles.
d It would be absurd to use such an argument against the aeeusation of a “just man ” like Aristides, and to pretend that he is more likely to have committed the erime. It 302
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event of my success, you would have granted it; will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? Do not therefore make a promise when you expect something, and break it when you have received it.” a Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to pass through their territory into Attica, they were told that “ if he had made this request before helping them against the Phocians, they would have promised ; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused to let him through now, because he had thrown away his opportunity and had trusted them.”
Another topic consists in turning upon the opponent what has been said against ourselves ; and this is an excellent method.6 For instance, in the Teucer0 . . . and Iphicrates employed it against Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon said no, “ Then,” retorted Iphicrates, “ if you, Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, Iphicrates, have done so ? ” But the opponent must be a man who seems the more likely to have committed a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, if anyone were to make use of such an argument in reference to such an opponent, for instance, as Aristidesd ; it should only be used to discredit the accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be better than the defendant; accordingly, it must always be shown that this is not the case. And generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach others for what he does or would do himself, or to encourage others to do what he does not or would not do himself.
must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, and lends itself to such a retort.
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8	’Άλλος εξ ορισμού, οΐον δτι τό δαιμόνιου ούδέν έστιν αλλ’ η θεός η θεού έργον καίτοι δστις οΐεται θεού έργον είναι, τούτον ανάγκη οΐεσθαι και θεούς είναι, και ως Ίφικράτης, δτι γενναιότατος 6 βέλτιστος' και γάρ Άρμοδίω και Άριστογείτονι ούδέν πρότερον υπήρχε γενναΐον πριν γενναΐόν τι πράξαι. και δτι συγγενέστερος αυτός· “ τα γοΰν έργα συγγενέστερα έστι τα έμά τοϊς Αρμοδίου και Άριστογείτονος η τα σά.” και ως εν τω Άλεξάνδρω, δτι πάντες αν 6μολογη σε ιαν τούς μη κοσμιους ούχ ένδς σώματος αγαπάν άπόλαυσιν. και δι’ ὅ Σωκράτης ούκ έφη βαδίζειν ως Αρχέλαον υβριν γάρ έφη είναι τό μη δυνασθαι άμυνασθαι ομοίως ευ παθόντα, ώσπερ καί κακώς, πάντες γάρ οΰτοι όρισάμενοι και λαβόντες τό τί έστι, συλλογίζονται περί ών λέγουσιν.
9 ’Άλλος εκ του ποσαχώς, οΐον εν τοΐς τοπικοϊς περί του ορθώς.
10	’Άλλος έκ δια ιρέσεως, οΐον ει πάντες τριών ένεκεν άδικοϋσιν η τοΰδε γάρ ένεκα η τοΰδε η τ ουδέ· καί διά μεν τα διίο αδύνατον, διά δε τό τρίτον ούδ’ αυτοί φασιν.
α The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that a daimonlon (a certain divine principle that acted as his interna] monitor) checked his action in many cases. When accused of not believing in the gods, he λνω able to prove, by his definition of the daimonion, that he was no atheist. Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of γ?νναΐο* and <rvy-γβνή? could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and show that liis deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could say that he was not intemperate, because he was satisfied with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 304
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Another topic is derived from definition. For instance, that the daimonion a is nothing else than a god or the work of a god ; but he who thinks it to be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the best man is the noblest, he declared that there was nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo-giton, before they did something noble ; and, “ I myself am more akin to them than you ; at any rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.” And as it is said in the Alexander b that it would be generally admitted that men of disorderly passions are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman’s person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful not to be in a position to return a favour as well as an injury.0 In all these cases, it is by definition and the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question.
Another topic is derived from the different significations of a word, as explained in the Topics, where the correct use of these terms has been discussed.1*
Another, from division. For example, “ There are always three motives for wrongdoing ; two are excluded from consideration as impossible ; as for the third, not even the accusers assert it.” to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply his being put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of insult.
b Of Polycrates.
c “ Just as it is to requite them with evil ” (Jebb).
Supplying [λελἴκται] περί του ορθών [χρησθαί αυτοί?]. Others render : “ in reference to the use of the word ορθών ” (but όρθών does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 15). A suggested reading is περί τούτου ορθών εϊρηται.
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11	"Αλλος εξ επαγωγής, olov εκ τής ΐΐεπαρηθίας, 1308 b οτι περί των τέκνων αι γυναίκες πανταχον δι-ορίζονσι τάληθες· τούτο μεν γάρ Άθήνησι Μαντία τω ρήτορι αμφισβητούν τι προς τον υιόν ή μήτηρ άπεφηνεν, τούτο δε θήβησιν Ίσμην ιον καί Στίλβεονος άμφισβητούντων ή Αωδωνίς άπεδειξεν Ίσμηνίον τον υιόν, και διά τούτο Θετταλίσκον Ίσμηνίον ενόμιζον. καί πάλιν εκ του νόμου του Θεοδεκτον, ει τοΐς κακώς επιμελή Θεία ι των άλλοτρίων ίππων ον παραδιδόασι τους οικείους, ουδέ τοΐς άνατρεφασι τάς άλλοτρίας νανς- ούκοΰν ει ομοίως εφ’ απάντων, και τοΐς κακώς φνλάζασι την άλλοτρίαν ου χρηστεον εστίν εις την οίκείαν σωτηρίαν, και ως Άλκιδάμας, οτι πάντες τους σοφούς τιμώσιν ΤΙάριοι γονν ’Αρχίλοχον καίπερ βλάσφημον όντα τετιμήκασι, καί Χίοι ’Όμηρον ούκ όντα πολιτικόν, καί λίντιληναΐοι Σαπφώ καίπερ γυναίκα ονσαν, καί Αακεδαιμόνιοι Χίλωνα τών γερόντων εποίησαν ήκιστα φιλολόγοι δντες, καί Ίταλιώται Πυθαγόραν, καί Ααμφακηνοί ’Αναξαγόραν ξένον δντα εθαφαν καί τιμώσιν ετι καί νυν . . . ότι ’Αθηναίοι τοΐς Σόλωνος νόμοις χρησά-μενοι ευδαιμόνησαν καί Αακεδαιμόνιοι τοΐς Αν-κονργον, καί Θήβησιν άμα οι προστάται φιλόσοφοι εγενοντο καί εύδαιμόνησεν ή πόλις. * 6
° Mantias had one legitimate son Mantithens and two illegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused to acknowledge the latter as his sons, until the mother declared they were.
6 The name of the mother ; or simply, “ the woman of Dodona,” like “ the woman of Peparethus.”
e Others read πολίτην, “ although he was not their fellow-citizen ” (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 306
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the case of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that „ in matters of parentage women always discern the truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator ^ was litigating with his son, the mother declared the truth ; a and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias , and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis 6 declared that Ismenias was its father, Thettaliscus being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. There is another instance in the “ law ” of Theo-dectes : “If we do not entrust our own horses to those who have neglected the horses of others, or our ships to those who have upset the ships of others ; then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust our own safety to those who have failed to preserve the safety of others.” Similarly, in order to prove that ‘ men of talent are everywhere honoured, Alcidamas said:	“ The Parians honoured Archi-
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking ; the Chians Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;c the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa-cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a foreigner, and still hold him in honour. . . ,d The Athenians were happy as long as they lived under the laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians under those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,® the city flourished.”
d Something has fallen out, what follows being intended to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers.
* Epaminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect,
“ as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.”
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12	"Αλλος εκ κρίσεως περί του αύτοΰ η όμοιου η εναντίον, μάλιστα μεν ει ττάντες καί αει, ει δε μη, ἀλλ’ οΐ γε πλεΐστοι, η σοφοί, η ττάντες η οι πλεΐστοι, η αγαθοί, η ει αυτοί οι κρίνοντες, η οΰς αποδέχονται οι κρίνοντες, η οΐς μη οΐόν τε εναντίον κρίνειν, οΐον τοΐς κυρίοις, η οΐς μη καλόν τα εναντία κρίνειν, οΐον θεοΐς η πατρί η διδασκάλοις, ώσπερ τό εις Μιξιδημίδην εΐπεν Αύτοκλης, ει ταΐς μεν σεμναΐς θεαΐς ίκανώς εΐχεν εν Αρείω πάγω δούναι δίκην, Μιξιδημίδη δ’ ον. η ώσπερ Σα.7τφώ, οτι τό άποθνησκειν κακόν οι θεοί γάρ ουτω κεκρικασιν άπεθνησκον γάρ αν. η ως *Αρίστιππος προς Τίλάτωνα επαγγελτικώτερόν τι εϊπόντα, ως ωετο' “ άλλα μην ο γ* εταίρος ημών, όφη, “ ούθεν τοιοντον,” λεγων τον Έωκράτην. και 'ΙΙγησιππος εν Αελφοΐς ηρώτα τον θεόν, πρότερον κεχρημενος Όλυμπίασιν, ει αύτω ταντά 1399 a δοκεΐ άπερ τω πατρί, ως αισχρόν ον τάναντία είπεΐν. καί περί της 'Κλενης ως * Ισοκράτης εγραφεν ότι σπουδαία, είπε ρ Θησεύς εκρινεν καί περί Αλεξάνδρου, ον αι θεαί προεκριναν, καί περί Eύαγόρου, ότι σπουδαίος, ώσπερ Ισοκράτης φησίν
α Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 b.c.), whose aggressive policy he attacked. His argument is that, if the Enmenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand their trial before the Areopagus, as described in Aeschylus, surely Mixidwnides could do the same. Nothin# is known of Mixidemidcs, but it is clear that he refused to submit his case to it, when charged with some offence.
b The story is told of Affesipolis (which others read here) in Xenophon, Ildlenira, iv. 7. Α Tlie Argives, when a Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 308
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, if possible when the judgement was unanimous or the same at all times ; if not, when it was at least that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or most, or of the good ; or of the judges themselves or of those whose judgement they accept, or of those whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for instance, those in authority, or of those whose judgement it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the ✓ gods, a father, or instructors ; as Autocles a said in his attack on Mixidcmides, “ If the awful goddesses were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, should not Mixidemides ? ” Or Sappho, “ Death is an evil ; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they would die.” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, said, “ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,” referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,b after having first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to contradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same applies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) consulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. To confirm this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: “ Is your opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father (Zeus) ? ”	“ Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there-
upon invaded Argos. The point is that really Apollo had little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son to contradict the father.
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Κόνων γοΰν δυστυχήσας, πάντας τούς άλλους παραλιπών, ως Ευαγόραν ήλθεν.
13	’Άλλος εκ των μερών, ώσπερ εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς, ποια κίνησις ή ψυχή· ήδε γάρ ή ήδε. παράδειγμα εκ του Έωκράτους του θεοδεκτου· “ εις ποιον ιερόν ήσεβηκεν; τινας θεών ου τετίμηκεν ών ή πόλις νομίζει;”
14	"Αλλος, επειδή επί τών πλείστων συμβαίνει ώσθ' επεσθαί τι τω αύτώ αγαθόν καί κακόν, εκ του άκολουθοΰντος προτρεπειν ή άποτρεπειν καί κατ-ηγορεΐν ή άπολογεΐσθαι καί επαινεΐν ή ψεγειν. οΐον τή παιδεύσει τό φθονεΐσθαι ακολουθεί κακόν, το 8e σοφόν είναι αγαθόν ου τοίνυν δει παιδευεσθαι, φθονεϊσθαι γάρ ου δει· δει μεν ούν παιδευεσθαι, σοφόν γάρ είναι δει. ό τόπος οδτός εστιν ή Υίαλλίππου τέχνη προσλαβοΰσα καί τό δυνατόν καί ταΑλα, ως εΐρηται.
15	"Αλλος, όταν περί δυοΐν καί άντικειμενοιν ή προτρεπειν ή άποτρεπειν δεη, καί τω πρότερον είρημενω τρόπω επί άμφοΐν χρήσθαι. διαφέρει δε, ότι εκεί μεν τά τυχόντα άντιτίθεται, ενταύθα δε τάναντία. οΐον ίερεια ούκ εϊα τον υιόν δημ-ηγορεϊν εάν μεν γάρ, όφη, τά δίκαια λεγης, οι άνθρωποί σε μισήσουσιν, εάν 8e τα άδικα, οι θεοί, δει μεν ούν δημηγορεΐν εάν μεν γάρ τά δίκαια * 6
α After his defeat at Aegospotami (105 b.c.) the Athenian general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with F’vagoras, king· of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, of the goodness of the latter.
6 If the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, .310
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says, for at any rate Conon® in his misfortune, passing over everyone else, sought his assistance.
Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, as in the Topics : What kind of movement is the soul ? for it must be this or that.6 There is an instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : “ What holy place has he profaned ? Which of the gods recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ? ”
Again, since in most human affairs the same thing is accompanied by some bad or good result, another topic consists in employing the consequence to exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. For instance, education is attended by the evil of being envied, and by the good of being wise ; therefore we should not be educated, for we should avoid being envied ; nay rather, we should be educated, for we should be wise. This topic is identical with the “ Art ” of Callippus, when you have also included the topic of the possible and the others which have been mentioned.
Another topic may be employed when it is necessary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, and one has to employ the method previously stated in the case of both. But there is this difference, that in the former case things of any kind whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For instance, a priestess refused to allcnv her son to speak in public ; “ For if,” said she, “ you say what is just, men will hate you ; if you say what is unjust, the gods will.” On the other hand, “ you should the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, and the proposition is refuted.
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λ4γ?]ς, οι θεοί σε φιλήσουσιν, εάν δε τα άδικα, οι άνθρωποι, τουτί δ’ ἐστι ταύτό τω λεγόμενό) το ελος πρίασθαι και τούς άλας· και η βλαίσωσις τοϋτ εστίν, όταν δυοΐν εναντίοιν εκατερω αγαθόν και κακόν επηται, (Εναντία ε κότερα εκατεροις.
1G ’Άλλος, επειδή ου ταύτά φανερώς επαινοΰσι καί άφανώς, αλλά φανερώς μεν τα δίκαια καί τα καλά επαινοΰσι μάλιστα, ιδία δε τα συμφέροντα μάλλον βούλονται, εκ τούτων πειράσθαι σννάγειν θάτερον των γάρ παραδόξων οντος ό τόπος κυριώ-τατός ἐστιν.
Π ’Άλλο? όκ του άνάλογον ταΰτα συμβαίνειν οΐον ο Ίφικράτης τον υιόν αύτοΰ νεώτερον όντα της ηλικίας, ότι μεγας ην, λειτουργεΐν άναγκαζόντων, εΐπεν ότι ει τούς μεγάλους των παίδων άνδρας νομίζουσι, τούς μικρούς των άνδρών παΐδας είναι 1399 b φηφιοΰνται. καί Θεοδεκτης εν τω νόμω, ότι πολίτας μεν ποιεισθε τούς μισθοφόρους, οΐον Σιτράβακα καί Χαρίδημον διά την επιείκειαν φυγάδας δ’ ου ποιήσετε τούς εν τοΐς μισθοφόρος άνηκεστα διαπεπραγμενους ;
18	’Άλλο? όκ του τό συμβαΐνον εάν η ταύτόν, οτ ι καί εξ ών συμβαίνει ταύτά· οΐον Έ,ενοφάνης ελεγεν ότι ομοίως άσεβοΰσιν οι γενεσθαι φάσκοντες τούς
0 The bad with the good. The exact meaning of βλαίσωσις (see Glossary) has not been satisfactorily explained. In the definition jiiven of the retortion of a dilemma, the two opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth ; the two opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God.
b e.g. a man may say that an honourable death should be preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-acquired wealth, whereas really lie wishes the opposite. “ If then his words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be confronted with his public statements; if they are in accord-312
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speak in public ; for if you say what is just, the gods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men will.” This is the same as the proverb, “ To buy the swamp with the salt ” α ; and retorting a dilemma on its proposer takes place when, two things being opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good and evil being opposite like the things themselves.
Again, since men do not praise the same things in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise what is just and beautiful, and in secret rather wish for what is expedient, another topic consists in endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or other of these statements.6 This topic is the most weighty of those that deal with paradox.
Another topic is derived from analogy in things. For instance, Iphicrates, when they tried to force his son to perform public services because he was tall, although under the legal age, said : “ If you consider tall boys men, you must vote that short men are boys.” Similarly, Theodectcs in his “ law,” c says : “ Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on account of their merits, will you not banish those of them who have wrought such irreparable misfortunes ? ”
Another topic consists in concluding the identity of antecedents from the identity of results.*7 Thus Xenophanes said : “ There is as much impiety in
ance with the latter, he must be confronted with his secret wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and contradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions" (Sophistici Elenchi, ii. 12, Poste’s translation).
* This “law” (already mentioned in 11) is said to have been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries.
d Cause and effect.
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θεούς τοΐς άποθανεΐν Αεγουσιν άμφοτέρως γάρ συμβαίνει μη είναι τούς θεούς ποτε, και δλως δε το σνμβαΐνον εξ εκατερου λαμβάνειν ώς τ αυτό αει· “ μελίλετε	κρίνειν ου περί Ίσοκράτους άλλα
περί επιτηδεύματος, ει χρη φιλοσοφεΐν.” καί δτι τό διδόναι γην καί ύδωρ δουλεύειν εστίν, καί το μετεχειν της κοινής ειρήνης ποιεΐν τό προσ-ταττόμενον. ληπτεον δ’ οπότερον αν ή χρήσιμον.
19	’'Αλλος εκ του μη ταύτό τούς αυτούς αει αίρεΐσθαι ύστερον ή πρότερον, αΛλ’ άνάπαλιν, οΐον τάδε τό ενθύμημα, “ ει φεύγοντες μεν εμαχόμεθα όπως κατελθωμεν, κατελθόντες δε φευξόμεθα όπως μη μαχώμεθα’” ore μ£ν γάρ τό μενειν αντί του μάχεσθαι ήροΰντο, ότε δε τό μη μάχεσθαι αντί του μη μενειν.
20	'Άλλος τό ου ενεκ αν εϊη ή γενοιτο, τούτου ενεκα φάναι είναι ή γεγενήσθαι, οΐον ει δοίη αν τις τινι ιν’ άφελόμενος λυπήση. όθεν καί τοΰτ εΐρηται,
πολλοΐς ό δαίμων ου κατ’ εύνοιαν φερων μεγάλα δίδωσιν εύτυχήματ , άΛΛ’ ΐνα τάς συμφοράς λάβωσιν επιφανεστερας. καί τό εκ του λίελεάγρου του Άντιφώντος, * 6
α Isocrates, Antidosis, 173.
6 The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the Lacedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after the death of Philip of Macedon (336 ».c.). c Lysias, xxxiv. II.
d i.e. after their return, they preferred to leave the city rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the meaning of the clause ότέ μέν . . . ήρουντο is then somewhat obscure. Λ more suitable interpretation would be: “ At one time they preferred to return from exile at the price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 314
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that they die ; for either way the result is that at some time or other they did not exist.” And, generally speaking, one may always regard as identical the results produced by one or other of any two things : “ You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, but about education generally, whether it is right to study philosophy.” a And, “ to give earth and water is slavery,” and “ to be included in the common peace b implies obeying orders.” Of two alternatives, you should take that which is useful.
Another topic is derived from the fact that the same men do not always choose the same thing before and after, but the contrary. The following enthymeme is an example : “If, when in exile, we fought to return to our country [it would be monstrous] if, now that we have returned, we were to return to exile to avoid fighting ” lc This amounts to saying that at one time they preferred to hold their ground at the price of fighting ; at another, not to fight at the price of not remaining.**
Another topic consists in maintaining that the cause of something which is or has been is something which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause of it ; for example, if one were to make a present of something to another, in order to cause him pain by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said :
It is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer more striking calamities.*
And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire),” but one does not see how this can be got out of the Greek.
e The author is unknown.
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ούχ ινα κτάνωσι θήρ\ όπως δε μάρτυρας αρετής γένωνται Μελεάγρω προς Ελλάδα. καί το έκ του Α ΐαντος του Θεοδέκτον, ότι 6 Αιομήδης προείλετο Όδυσσέα ου τιμών, άλλ’ ΐνα ήττων η 6 ακολουθών ενδέχεται γάρ τούτου ένεκα ποίησαι.
21	’Άλλος κοινός και τοΐς άμφισβητοϋσι και τοις συμβουλεύουσι, σκοπεϊν τα προτρέποντα και άπο-τρέποντα, και ών ένεκα και πράττουσι και φεύγου-σιν ταϋτα γάρ έστιν α εάν μεν ύπάρχη δει πράττειν [ἐαν δε μη ύπάρχη, μη πράττειν], οΐον εΐ δυνατόν και ρόδιον και ωφέλιμον η αύτώ η φίλοις, η βλαβερόν έχθροΐς και έπιζημιον, η έλάττων ή ζημία του πράγματος, καί προτρέπονται δ’ εκ τούτων καί άπ οτ ρ έπ ο vt αι εκ τών εναντίων, εκ δε τών
1400 a αντών τούτων καί κατηγοροΰσι καί άπολογοΰνται-εκ μεν τών άποτρεπόντων απολογούνται, εκ δε τών προτρεποντων κατηγοροΰσιν. έστι δ’ ό τόπος οΰτος όλη τέχνη η τε Π αμφίλου καί ή Καλλίππου.
22	uΑλλος εκ τών δοκούντων μεν γίγνεσθαι α-
πίστων δέ, ότι ούκ αν έδοζαν, ει μη ην η εγγύς ην. καί ότι μάλλον η γάρ τά όντα η τα είκότα ύπο-λαμβάνουσιν ει ούν άπιστον καί μη είκός, αληθές αν εΐη· ου γάρ διά γε τό είκός καί πιθανόν δοκεΐ ούτως. οΐον ’Ανδροκλής έλεγεν ό	κατ-
β Frag. 2 (T.G.F. ρ. 79*2). b Iliad, χ. i?I8 ; cp. T.G.F. ρ. 801.
c By pointing· out what is likely to deter a man from committing a crime, and vice verm.
d The argument is: wc accept either that which really is, or that which is probable; if then a statement is made which
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.®
And the following remark from the Ajax of Theo-dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all others,6 not to do him honour, but that his companion might be his inferior; for this may have been the reason.
Another topic common to forensic and deliberative rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they exist, determine us to act, if not, not; for instance, if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we accuse and defend ; for what dissuades serves for defence,0 what persuades,for accusation. This topiecom-’ prises the whole “ Art ” of Pamphilus and Callippus.
Another topic is derived from things which are thought to happen but are incredible, because it would never have been thought so, if they had not happened or almost happened. And further, these things are even more likely to be true ; for we only believe in that which is, or that which is probable : if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will be true ; for it is not because it is probable and credible that we think it true.d Thus, Androcles e of is incredible and improbable, we assume that it would not have been made, unless it was true.
e Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for whose banishment he was chiefly responsible, λνΐιεη the Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus was an Athenian deme or parish.
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ηγορών του νόμου, επεί εθορύβησαν αύτώ είπόντι δέονται οι νόμοι νόμου τοΰ Βιορθώσοντος' καί γάρ οι ιχθύες άλός, καίτοι ούκ ει',κός ούδε πιθανόν iv άλμη τρεφόμενους δεΐσθαι άλός, καί τα στέμφυλα ελαίου’ καίτοι άπιστον, εξ ών ελαιον γίγνεται, ταΰτα δεΐσθαι ελαίου.”
23	"Αλλος ελεγκτικός, τό τα άνομολογουμενα σκο-πεΐν, ει τι άνομολογουμενον εκ πάντων καί χρόνων καί πράξεων καί λόγων, χωρίς μεν επί τοΰ άμφι-σβητοΰντος, οΐον “ καί φησι μεν φιλεΐν υμάς, συνώμοσε 8ε τοΐς τριάκοντα,” χωρίς δ’ επ’ αΰτοΰ, “ καί φησι μεν εΐναί με φιλόδικον, ούκ 0χει 8ε άποδεΐξαι δεδικασμενον ούδεμίαν 8ίκην,” χωρίς δ’ επ' αύτοΰ καί τοΰ άμφισβητοΰντος, “ καί οΰτος μεν ου 8ε8άνεικε πώποτ’ ουδεν, εγώ 8ε καί πολλούς λέλυμαι υμών”
24	’Άλλος τοΐς προδιαβεβλημενοις καί άνθρώποις καί πράγμασιν, η δοκοΰσι, τό λέγειν την αιτίαν τοΰ παραδόξου· εστι γάρ τι δι’ ο φαίνεται, οΐον υποβεβλημένης τινός τον αυτής υιόν διά τό άσπά-ζεσθαι εδόκει συνειναι τω μειρακίω, λεχθεντος 8ε τοΰ αιτίου ελύθη η δια βολή· καί οΐον εν τω Αΐαντι τω Θεοδεκτου Όδυσσεύς λεγει προς τον Αΐαντα, διότι άνδρειότερος ών τοΰ Αϊαντος ού δοκεΐ.
25	’Άλλος από τοΰ αιτίου, αν τε ύπάρχη, ότι εστι, καν μη ύπάρχη, ότι ούκ εστιν άμα γάρ τό αίτιον καί ου αίτιον, καί άνευ αιτίου ούθεν εστιν. οΐον Αεωδάμας απολογούμενος ελεγε, κατηγορησαντος Θρασυβούλου ότι ην στηλίτης γεγονώς εν τη
° Understanding δια/δὲ^λήσθαι. Others read μη (for δοκοΰσι, “ when there seems no reason to suspect them.”
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at when he said “ the W\vs need a law to correct them,” went on, “ and fishes need salt, although it is neither probable nor credible that they should, being brought up in brine ; similarly, pressed olives need oil, although it is incredible that what produces oil should itself need oil.”
Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists in examining contradictories, whether in dates, actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the adversary, for instance, “ he says that he loves you, and yet he conspired with the Thirty ; ” next, separately in your own case, “ he says that I am litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever brought an action against anyone ” ; lastly, separately in the case of your adversary and yourself together : “he has never yet lent anything, but I have ransomed many of you.”
Another topic, when men or things have been attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance,® consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; for there must be a reason for the supposition of guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son in*-a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with him, but when the reason was explained, the slander was quashed. Again, in the Ajax of Theodectes, Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so.
Another topic is derived from the cause. If the cause exists, the effect exists ; if the cause does not exist, the effect does not exist ; for the effect exists with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. For example, Leodamas, when defending himself against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name
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26 1400 b
27
28
άκροπόλει, <χλλ’ εκκόφαι επί των τριάκοντα, ούκ ενδεχεσθαι εφη· μάλλον γάρ αν πιστεύειν αύτω τούς τριάκοντα Εγγεγραμμένης της εχθρας προς τον δήμον.
’Άλλος, ει ενεδεχετο βελτιον άλλως η ενδεχεται ών η συμβουλεύει η πράττει η πεπραχε σκοπεΐν φανερόν γάρ ότι ει μη ούτως Εχει, ου πεπραχεν ούδεις γάρ εκών τα φαύλα και γιγνώσκων προαιρείται. εστι δε τούτο φεύδος· πολλάκις γάρ ύστερον γίγνεται δηλον πώς ην πράζαι βελτιον, πρότερον δε άδηλον.
’Άλλος, όταν τι εναντίον μελλη πράττεσθαι τοΐς πεπραγμενοις, άμα σκοπεΐν οΐον Ξ,ενοφάνης ΈΛεά-ταις ερωτώσιν ει θύωσι τη Αευκοθεα και θρηνώσιν, η μη, συνεβούλευεν, ει μεν θεόν υπολαμβάνουσι, μη θρηνεΐν, ει δ’ άνθρωπον, μη θύειν.
’Άλλος τόπος το εκ των άμαρτηθεντων κατ-ηγορεΐν η άπολογεΐσθαι, οΐον εν τη "Καρκίνον Μηδεία οι μεν κατηγορούσιν οτι τούς παΐδας άπ-εκτεινεν, ου φαίνεσθαι γούν αυτούς’ ημαρτε γάρ η λίήδεια περί την αποστολήν των παίδων η δ’ * 6
° The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, Tlirasybulus the democratical party. In answer to the charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar λνΐ^η his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people and a hater of democracy, he would have preferred to keep the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him as a traitor.
6 If a person has not taken the better course, when he hud the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty.
c Leueothea w.is the name of the deified Ino. She was the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 320
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had been posted in the Acropolis 0 but that he had erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had more confidence in him if his hatred against the people had been graven on the stone.
Another topic consists in examining whether there was or is another better course than that which is advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. For it is evident that, if this has not been done,6 a person has not committed a certain action ; because no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. However, this argument may be false ; for often it is not until later that it becomes clear what was the better course, which previously was uncertain.
Another topic, when something contrary to what has already been done is on the point of being done, consists in examining them together. For instance, when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,c or not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to sacrifice to her.
Another topic consists in making use of errors committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. For instance, in the Medea of Careiirusγ’ some accuse Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, they had disappeared ; for she had made the mistake of sending them out of the way. Medea herself
Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her infant son Melicertes. Both became marine deities.
* Tragic poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (T.G.F. p. 798).
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άπολογ€Ϊται ότι ούκ αν τούς παΐΒας άλλα τον Ίάσονα αν aneKTeivev τούτο γαρ ήμαρτ€ν αν μη ποιήσασα, e’faep καί θάτβρον Εποίησ€ν. Εστι δ’ 6 τόπος οντος του Ενθυμήματος καί το είδος όλη η πρότ€ρον Θεοδώρου τΕχνη.
29	’Άλλος από τον ονόματος, οΐον ως ό Σοφοκλής
σαφώς ΣιΒηρώ καί φορούσα τοϋνομα,
καί ως Εν τοΐς των θβών Επαίνοις €ΐώθασι λΕγβιν, καί ως Κόνων Θρασύβουλον Θρασύβουλον Εκαλ€ΐ, καί Ήρόδικος θρασύμαχον “ ael θρασύμαχος el," και Πώλοι; “ ael συ πώλος el," και Αράκοντα τον νομοθΕτην, ότι ούκ άνθρωπον οι νόμοι αλλά Βράκοντος· χαλβποι γάρ. και ώς ή ΈιύριπίΒου 'Έικάβη eίς την ’ΑφροΒίτην
και τοννομ’ ορθώς άφροσύνης ap\eι 0€ας. και ως Χαιρήμων
Π emeus' ΕσομΕνης συμφοράς Επώνυμος.
30 E ύΒοκιμ€Ϊ Be μάλλον τών Ενθυμημάτων τα Eλeγκτικά τών άποΒ€ΐκτικών Βία το συναγωγήν μΕν Εναντίων elvai Εν μικρώ το Ελ€γκτικόν Ενθύμημα, παρ’ άλληλα Be φανβρά elvai τω άκροατή * 6
α An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have contained something more than the topic of “errors” to be of any use.
6 Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (T.G.F.). The reference is to Sidero (σίδηροί, iron), the cruel stepmother of Tyro.
c Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s (lorgias, p. 5). “Colt” refers to Polus’s skittishness and frisking from one subject to another.
d Troades, 990.
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, but her husband Jason ; for it would have been a mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme is the subject of the whole of the first “Art” of Theodoras.®
Another topic is derived from the meaning of a name. For instance, Sophocles says,
Certainly thou art iron, like thy name.6
This topic is also commonly employed in praising the gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “ the man bold in counsel,” and Herodicus said of Thrasy-machus, “ Thou art ever bold in fight,” and of Polus,
Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by nature,” c and of Draco the legislator that his laws were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe were they. Hecuba in Euripides d speaks thus of Aphro-dite :
And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the word aphro-syne (folly);
and Chaeremon e of Pentheus,
Pentheus named after his unhappy future.
Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular than those tliat serve to demonstrate, because the former is a conclusion of opposites f in a small compass, and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the
* Frag. 4 (T.G.F.). The name Pentheus is from πένθος (sorrow).
f “Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then called an elenchus ” (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127).
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μάλλον, πάντων 8e καί των ελεγκτικών καί των δεικτικών συλλογισμών θορυβείται μάλιστα τα τοιαΰτα οσα άρχόμενα προορώσι μη τω επιπολής είναι {άμα γάρ καί αυτοί εφ' αύτοΐς χαίρουσι προαισθανόμενοι), και όσων τοσοϋτον ύστερίζου-σιν ώσθ' άμα ειρημενων γνωρίζειν.
24.	'Κπεί δ’ ενδεχεται τον μεν είναι συλλογισμόν, τον δε μη είναι μεν φαινεσθαι δε, ανάγκη και ενθύμημα τό μεν είναι ενθύμημα, τό δε μη είναι φαινεσθαι δε, επείπερ τό ενθύμημα συλλογισμός τις.
2	Τόποι δ’ είσι τών φαινομένων ενθυμημάτων εις 1401 a μεν ό παρά την λεξιν, και τούτου εν μεν μέρος, ώσπερ εν τοϊς διαλεκτικοΐς, τό μη συλλογισάμενον συμπερασματικώς τό τελευταΐον ειπεΐν, ουκ άρα · τό καί τό, ανάγκη άρα τό καί τό. καί τοΐς εν-θυμημασι τό συνεστραμμενως καί άντικειμενως ειπεΐν φαίνεται ενθύμημα* η γάρ τοιαυτη λεζις χώρα εστίν ενθυμήματος, καί εοικε τό τοιοΰτον είναι παρά τό σχήμα της λεξεως. εστι δε εις τό τη λεζει συλλογιστικώς λέγειν χρήσιμον τό συλλογισμών πολλών κεφάλαια λέγειν, ότι τούς μεν εσωσε, τοΐς δ’ ετεροις ετιμώρησε, τούς δ’ Έλληνας ήλευθερωσεν έκαστον μεν γάρ τούτων εξ άλλων άπεδείχθη, συντεθέντων δε φαίνεται καί εκ τούτων τι γίγνεσθαι.
ΛΕν δε τό παρά την ομωνυμίαν, ως τό φάναι σπουδαΐον είναι μϋν, άφ’ ου γ’ εστίν ή τιμιωτάτη πασών τελετή · τα γάρ μυστήρια πασών τιμιωτάτη
° Isocrates, Evagoras,
6	Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double meaning.
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, the result of which the hearers foresee as soon as they are begun, and not because they are superficial (for as they listen they congratulate themselves on anticipating the conclusion); and also those which the hearers are only so little behind that they understand what they mean as soon as they are delivered.
24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may be real, and others not real but only apparent, there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism.
Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one is that of diction, which is of two kinds. The first, as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion syllogistically expressed, although there has been no syllogistic process, “ therefore it is neither this nor that,” “so it must be this or that ” ; and similarly in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithetical statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such a style appears to contain a real enthymeme. This fallacy appears to be the result of the form of expression. For the purpose of using the diction to create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : “ He saved some, avenged others, and freed the Greeks ” ; a for each of these propositions has been proved by others, but their union appears to furnish a fresh conclusion.
The second kind of fallacy of diction is homonymy.6 For instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an important animal, since from it is derived the most honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the
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τελετή. η ει τις κννα εγκωμιάζων τον εν τω ούρανω συμπαραλαμβάνει η τον Πάνα, οτ ι Πίνδαρος εφησεν
ω μάκαρ, ον τε μεγάλος Θεοΰ κνν α παντοδαπόν
καλεονσιν ’Ολύμπιοι.
η οτι το μηδενα είναι κνν α άτιμότατόν εστιν, ώστε τό κννα δηλον ότι τίμιον, καί το κοινωνικόν φάναι τον Έρμήν είναι μάλιστα των Θεών’ μόνος γάρ καλείται κοινός 'Κρμης. και τό τον λόγον είναι σπουδαιότατον, ότι οι αγαθοί άνδρες ου χρημάτων άλλα, λόγον εισίν άζιοί’ τό γάρ λόγου άζιον ούχ απλώς λέγεται.
3	’’Αλλος τό διηρημίνον συντιθόντα λέγειν η τό συγκείμενον διαιροϋντα· επεϊ γάρ ταντόν δοκεΐ είναι ονκ ον τ αυτόν πολλάκις, όπότερον χρησιμώ-τερον, τούτο δει ποιεΐν. εστι δε τούτο Eύθυδημου λόγος, οΐον τό είδεναι ότι τριηρης εν ΐίειραιεΐ εστιν έκαστον γάρ οΐδεν. καί τον τα στοιχεία
α Deriving μυστήρια (μύειν, to close the lips) from μυς (mouse).
b A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens to the accompaniment of the flute). Pan is called “ the dog of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being always in attendance on her, being himself a nature-god. The fact that Pindar ealls Pan “dog” is taken as a glorification of that animal.
c κοινός "Ερμής is a proverbial expression meaning “ halves ! ” When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, and such a find was ealled έρμαΐον. κοινωνικός is taken to mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) sociable.
d λόγος: (1) speech ; (2) aecount, esteem.
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mysteries a ; or if, in praising the dog, one were to include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because Pindar said,6
O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great Mother, taking every form,
or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the gods, because he alone is called common ;c and that words are most excellent, since good men are considered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; for λόγον άξιος has a double meaning.d
Another fallacy consists in combining what is divided or dividing what is combined. For since a thing which is not the same as another often appears to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient alternative. Such was the argument of Euthydemus, to prove, for example, that a man knows that there is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; e or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows
* Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The parallel passage in Sophistici elenchi (20. 6) is : “ Do you being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the Piraeus ? ” The ambiguity lies in the position of “ now,” whether it is to be taken with “ in Sicily ” or with “ in the Piraeus.” At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the Piraeus, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch-mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do you now, being· in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the Piraeus ? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes which are now in the Piraeus ? The fallacy consists in the two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined.
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επιστσ,μενον δτι το €7τος οΐδεν τδ γάρ έπος τδ αντο εστιν. καί επεί τό δι? τοσοΰτον νοσώδες, μηδε τδ εν φάναι υγιεινόν είναι· άτοπον γαρ ει τα δυο αγαθά εν κακόν εστιν. ούτω μεν οΰν ελεγκτικόν, ώδε δε δεικτικόν ου γάρ εστιν εν αγαθόν δυο κακά, όλος δε ό τοιτος 7ταραλογιστικός. 7τάλιν τδ ΙΙολυκράτους είς Θρασύβουλον, δτι τριάκοντα τυράννους κατελυσεν συντίθησι γάρ. η τδ εν τω Όρέστη τω θεοδεκτον εκ διαιρεσεως γάρ εστιν.
δίκαιόν εστιν, η τις αν κτείνη ττόσιν,
άττοθνήσκειν ταυτην, και τω ττατρι γε τιμωρεΐν τδν υιόν ουκοΰν και ταΰτα πάπρακται· συντεθεντα 1401 b γάρ ίσως ούκετι δίκαιον, εΐη δ’ αν και τταρά την ελλειφιν άφαιρείται γάρ τδ ύττδ τινος.
4	"Αλλος δε τόπος τδ δεινώσει κατασκευάζειν ή άνασκευάζειν. τούτο δ’ εστιν όταν, μη δείξας δτι εποίησεν, αύξηση τδ πράγμα- ποιεί γάρ φαίνεσθαι η ως ούτε πεποίηκεν, όταν δ την αιτίαν εχων αύξη, η ως πεποίηκεν, όταν ό κατήγορων όργίζηται. ούκ-ουν εστιν ενθύμημα· παραλογίζεται γάρ ό ακροατής δτι εποίησεν η ούκ εποίησεν, ου δεδειγμενού.
5	’Άλλο? τό εκ σημείου· ασυλλόγιστου γάρ καί τούτο, οΐον ει τις λεγοι “ ταΐς πόλεσι συμφερουσιν οι ερώντες· ό γάρ 'Αρμοδίου καί ’Αριστογείτονος * 6
° Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put down the single tyranny ΛνΤποΙι they composed ; he then claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty tyrannies.
6 Frag. 5 (T.O.F.).
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the word made of them, for word and letters are the same thing. Further, since twice so much is unwholesome, one may argue that neither is the original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd that two halves separately should be good, but bad combined. In this way the argument may be used for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if one were to say, one good thing cannot make two bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, one may quote what Polycrates said of Thrasybulus, that he deposed thirty tyrants,® for here he combines them ; or the example of the fallacy of division in the Orestes of Theodectes 6 :	It is just that a woman
who has killed her husband ” should be put to death, and that the son should avenge the father ; and this in fact is what has been done. But if they are combined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same might also be classed as an example of the fallacy of omission ; for the name of the one who should put the woman to death is not mentioned.
Another topic is that of constructing or destroying by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, without having proved that any crime has actually been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for it makes it appear either that the accused is not guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. Therefore there is no enthymeme ; for the hearer falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, although neither has been proved.
Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argument also is illogical. For instance, if one were to say that those who love one another are useful to States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton
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ερως κατελυσε τον τύραννον "Ιππαρχον.” η ει tls λίγοι οτι κλέπτης Διονύσιος' πονηρός γάρ' άσυλλόγιστον γάρ και τούτο· ου γάρ πας πονηρός κλέπτης, άλλ* 6 κλέπτης πας πονηρός.
'Άλλος διά τό συμβεβηκός, οΐον ο λεγει Πολυ-κράτης εις τούς μυς, οτι εβοηθησαν διατραγόντες τάς νευράς. η ει τις φαίη τό επί δεΐπνον κληθηναι τιμιώτατον διά γάρ τό μη κληθηναι 6 Άχιλλεύς εμήνισε τοϊς Άχαιοΐς εν Ύενεδω· ό δ’ ως άτιμα-ζόμενος εμηνισεν, συνέβη δε τούτο επι τού μη κληθηναι.
'Άλλος τό παρά τό επόμενον, οΐον εν τω Άλεξ-άνδρω, ότι μεγαλόψυχος· ύπεριδών γάρ την πολλών ομιλίαν εν τη 'Ίδη διετριβε καθ' αυτόν ότι γάρ οι μεγαλόψυχοι τοιούτοι, και οΰτος μεγαλόψυχος δόξειεν αν. και επει καλλωπιστής και νύκτωρ πλα-ναται, μοιχός· τοιούτοι γάρ. όμοιον δε καί ότι εν τοΐς ίεροις οι πτωχοί καί αδουσι καί ορχοΰνται, καί ότι τοΐς φυγάσιν εζεστιν οίκεΐν όπου αν θελωσιν ότι γάρ τοΐς δοκοϋσιν εύδαιμονεΐν υπάρχει ταΰτα, καί οΐς ταΰτα υπάρχει, δόξαιεν αν εύδαιμονεΐν.
° Herodotus, ϋ. 141. The story was that, when Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shield-holders of the Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintliens (σμίνθοτ, mouse) and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because the animal was sacred to him. The story, alluded to elsewhere, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 330
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus ; or that Dionysius is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief although every thief is a rascal.
Another fallacy is derived from accident; for instance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.61 Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at Tenedos ; whereas he was really wroth because be had been treated with disrespect, but this was an accident due to his not having been invited.6
Another fallacy is that of the Consequence.0 For instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris was high-minded, because he despised the companionship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself; for because the high-minded are of this character. Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since a man pays attention to dress and roams about at night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the temples, exiles can live where they please ; and since these things belong to those who are apparently happy, those to whom they belong may also be thought happy. But there is a difference in condi-panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, and food.
6 Sophocles, The Gathering^ of the Greeks (T.G.F. p. 161), a satyric drama. His not being invited was a mere accident of the disrespect.
* Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high-minded.
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διαφέρει 8e τω πως· δι6 καί εις την έλλειφιν εμπίπτει.
8 ’Άλλο? παρα το άναίτιον ως αίτιον, οΐον τω άμα η μετά τούτο γεγονέναι· το γάρ μετά τοΰτο ως διά τοΰτο λαμβάνουσι, και μάλιστα οι εν ταΐς πολιτείαις, οΐον ως 6 Αημάδης την Αημοσθένους πολιτείαν πάντων των κακών αιτίαν μετ’ εκείνην γάρ συνέβη 6 πόλεμος.
9	"Αλλος παρά την έλλειφιν του πότε και πώς, οΐον ότι δικαίως *Αλέξανδρος ελαβε την 'Ελένην αΐρεσις γάρ αύτη εδόθη παρά του πατρός, ου γάρ αει ϊσως, άλλα το πρώτον καί γάρ ό πατήρ μέχρι
Η02 a τούτου κύριος, η ει τις φαίη το τύτττειν τούς ελευθέρους ϋβριν είναι· ου γάρ πάντως, ἀλλ’ όταν αρχή χειρών αδίκων.
10	’Ετι ώσπερ εν τοΐς εριστικοΐς, παρά το απλώς καί μη άπλώς, αλλά τί, γίγνεται φαινόμενος συλλογισμός· οΐον εν μεν τοΐς διαλεκτικοΐς, ότι έστί τό μη ον ον έστι γάρ το μη ον μη ον. καί οτι επιστητόν το άγνωστον έστι γάρ επιστητόν τό άγνωστον οτι άγνωστον, ούτω καί εν τοΐς ρητορι-κοΐς εστί φαινόμενον ενθύμημα παρά τό μη άπλώς είκός, αλλά τί εϊκός. έστι δε τοΰτο ου καθόλου, ώσπερ καί Άγάθων λέγει * 6
° The poor want to get money; the rich dance and sing to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they lilce. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign land, but would prefer to live in their own country; the rich, who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves.
6	The first “is ” means “has a real, absolute existence”; the second “ is ” merely expresses the identity of the terms of the proposition, and is particular; but the sophistical reasoner takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to the argument about the unknown.
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tions ;a wherefore this topic also falls under the head of omission.
Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened at the same time as, or after, another ; for it is believed that what happens after is produced by the other, especially by politicians. Thus, Demades declared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause of all the evils that happened, since it was followed by the vrar.
Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but only for the first time ; for the father’s authority only lasts till then. Or, if one should say that it is wanton outrage to beat a free man ; for this is not always the case, but only when the assailant gives the first blow.
Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only in a particular case. For instance, in Dialectic, it is argued that that which is not is, for that which is not is that which is not 6; also, that the unknown can be known, for it can be known of the unknown that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an apparent enthymeme may arise from that which is not absolutely probable but only in particular cases. But this is not to be understood absolutely, as Agathon says :
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ταχ αν τις βίκος αυτό τοι5τ* βΐναι λόγοι, βροτοΐσι πολλά τυγχάνβιν ούκ βίκότα. γίγνβται γαρ τό παρά τό βίκος, ώστβ βίκος και το παρά τό βίκος, βί τούτο, βσται τό μη βίκος βίκος. ἀλλ’ ούχ άπλώς, άλλ’ ώσπβρ και βπί των βριστικών τό κατο, τί καί προς τί καί πη ου προσ-τιθβμβνα ποιβΐ την συκοφαντίαν, καί βνταΰθα παρά τό βίκος βΐναι μη απλώς άλλα τί βίκος. 11 βστι δ’ βκ τούτου του τόπου ή Κόρα/co? τβχνη συγκβιμβνη· αν τβ γα ρ μη βνοχος η τη αιτία, οΐον άσθβνης ών αίκίας φβύγη· ου γαρ βίκος· καν βνοχος ών, οΐον αν ισχυρός ών ου γαρ βίκος, ότι βίκος βμβλλβ δόξβιν. ομοίως δε καί βπί των άλλων η γαρ βνοχον ανάγκη η μη βνοχον βΐναι τη αίτια· φαίνβται μβν οΰν άμφότβρα βίκότα, βστι δβ τό μβν βίκος, τό δβ ούχ απλώς άΑΛ’ ώσπβρ βΐρηται. καί τό τον ηττω δβ λόγον κρβίττω ποιβΐν tout’ βστίν. καί βντβΰθβν δικαίως βδυσχβραινον οι άνθρωποι τό ΤΙρωταγόρου βπάγγβλμα· φβΰδός τβ γάρ βστι, καί ούκ άληθβς άλλα φαινόμβνον βίκος, καί βν ούδβμια τβχνη άλλ’ βν ρητορική καί βριστικη. καί πβρί μβν βνθυμημάτων καί τών δντων καί τών φαινομένων βίρηται.
25.	lle/Dt δε λύσβως βχόμβνόν βστι τών βίρη-μβνων βίπβΐν. βστι δβ λύβιν η άντισυλλογισάμβνον 2 η βνστασιν βνβγκόντα. τό μβν οΰν άντισυλλογί-
α This utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as apparently implying that the weaker cause was really identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support injustice. But, considering· the high moral character .ascribed to Protagoras, it seems more probable to take the formula as a statement of the aim of all ancient orators—how to overcome stronger arguments by arguments weaker in themselves. 334
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, that many things happen to men that are not probable ;
for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless does happen, so that that which is contrary to probability is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable will be probable. But not absolutely ; but as, in the case of sophistical disputations, the argument becomes fallacious Avhen the circumstances, reference, and manner are not added, so here it will become so owing to the probability being not probable absolutely but only in particular cases. The “ Art ” of Corax is composed of this topic. For if a man is not likely to be guilty of what he is accused of, for instance if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not probable, for the very reason that it was bound to appear so. It is the same in all other cases ; for a man must either be likely to have committed a crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear equally probable, but the one is really so, the other not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions mentioned. And this is what “ making the worse appear the better argument” means. Wherefore men were justly disgusted with the promise of Protagoras a ; for it is a lie, not a real but an apparent probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and Sophistic. So much for real or apparent enthymemes.
25. Next to what has been said we must speak of refutation. An argument may be refuted either by a counter-syllogism b or by bringing an objection.
6 In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is proved.
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ζεσθαι δήλον ότι εκ τών αυτών τόπων ενδεχεται ποιεΐν οΐ μεν γάρ συλλογισμοί εκ τών ενδόξων,
3	δοκοϋντα δε πολλά εναντία άλλήλοις εστίν. αι δ’ ενστάσεις· φέρονται καθάπερ και εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς, τετραχώς- ή γάρ εξ εαυτοϋ ή εκ τοΰ όμοιου ή εκ
4	του εναντίου ή εκ τών κεκριμενων. λέγω δε άφλ 1402 b εαυτοϋ μεν, οιον ει περί έρωτος εΐη το ενθύμημα
ως σπουδαίος, η ενστασις διχώς- η γάρ καθόλου είπόντα ότι πάσα ενδεια πονηρόν, η κατά μέρος ότι ούκ αν ελεγετο Κα υνιος ερως, ει μη η σαν καί
5	πονηροί ερωτες. από δε τοΰ εναντίου ενστασις φερεται, οιον ει τό ενθύμημα ην ότι ό αγαθός άνηρ πάντας τούς φίλους ευ ποιεί, άλλ οόδ’ ο μοχθηρός
6	κακώς, από δε του όμοιου, ει ην τό ενθύμημα ότι οι κακώς πεπονθότες άεί μισοϋσιν, ότι άλλ’
7	οόδ’ οι ευ πεπονθότες άεί φιλοΰσιν. αι δε κρίσεις αι από τών γνωρίμων άνδρών, οιον ει τις ενθύμημα εΐπεν ότι τοΐς μεθύουσι δει συγγνώμην εχειν, άγνοοϋντες γάρ άμαρτάνουσιν, ενστασις ότι ουκουν ό ΤΙιττακός αίνετός· ου γάρ αν μείζους ζημίας ενομοθετησεν εάν τις μεθύων άμαρτάνη.
8	Έττεί δε τά ενθυμήματα λεγεται εκ τεττάρων, τα δε τετταρα ταυτ' εστίν είκός παράδειγμα τεκμήριον σημεϊον, εστι δε τά μεν εκ τών ως επί τό πολύ ή όντων ή δοκοΰντων συνηγμενα ενθυμή-
α i.e. the opponent's enthyineme.
6 Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore ;is bad as any other desire. It is here included under the general head of want.
c Incest: Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 451·. d The contrary of “ good men do good to all their friends ” is “bad men do harm to all their friends,” but this is not 336
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish countersyllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable materials and many probabilities are contrary to one another. An objection is brought, as shown in the Topics, in four ways : it may be derived either from itself,® or from what is similar, or from what is contrary, or from what has been decided. In the first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intended to prove that love is good, two objections might be made ; either the general statement that all want b is bad, or in particular, that Caunian love c would not have become proverbial, unless some forms of love had been bad. An objection from what is contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme is that the good man does good to all his friends ; it may be objected: But the bad man does not do harm [to all his friends].'d An objection from what is similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those who have been injured always hate, by arguing that those who have been benefited do not always love. The fourth kind of objection is derived from the former decisions of well-known men. For instance, if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance for those who are drunk, for their offence is the result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he would not have laid down severer punishment for a man who commits an offence when drunk.
Now the material of enthymemes is derived from four sources—probabilities, examples, necessary signs, and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, when based upon things which most commonly occur
always true. Jebb gives the objection as: “No, the bad man does not do evil to all his enemies.”
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ματα εκ των είκότων, τα δε δι’ επαγωγής διά του όμοιου, η ενός η πλειόνων, όταν λαβών τό καθόλου εΐτα συλλογίσηται τα κατο, μέρος διά παραδείγματος, τα 8e δι’ αναγκαίου καί οντος διά τεκμηρίου, τα 8e διά του καθόλου η του εν μερει οντος, εάν τε ον εάν τε μη, δια σημείων, τό δε είκός ου τό αει άλλα τό ως επί τό πολύ, φανερόν ότι τα τοιαϋτα μεν των ενθυμημάτων αει εστι λύειν φεροντα εν-9 στάσιν, η δε λύσις φαινομενη ἀλλ’ ου κ άληθης αει* ου γάρ ότι ούκ είκός, λύει ό ενιστάμενος, ἀλλ’ ότι
10	ούκ άναγκαΐον. διό καί αει εστι πλεονεκτεΐν άπο-λογουμενον μάλλον η κατηγοροΰντα διά τούτον τον παραλογισμόν επεί γάρ ο μεν κατήγορων δι’ είκότων άποδείκνυσιν, εστι δε ου ταύτό λυσαι η ότι ούκ είκός η ότι ούκ άναγκαΐον, άεί δ’ εχει ενστασιν τό ως επί τό πολύ· ού γάρ αν ην είκός άλΛ’ άεί καί άναγκαΐον" ό δε κριτής οΐεται, αν οϋτω λυθη, η ούκ είκός είναι η ούχ αύτω κριτεον, παραλογιζόμενος, ώσπερ ελεγομεν ού γάρ εκ των άναγκαίων δει αύτόν μόνον κρίνειν, άλλά καί εκ των είκότων τούτο γάρ εστι τό γνώμη τη άρίστη κρίνειν. ουκουν ικανόν αν λύση ότι ούκ άναγκαΐον, άλλά δει λύειν ότι ούκ είκός. τούτο δε συμβήσεται, εάν η η εν στάσις μάλλον ως επί
11	τό πολύ, ενδεχεται δε είναι τοιαύτην δίχως, η
° Translating άεί inserted by Vahlen before 6vtos. b That is, if the argument is shown to be not “ necessary.” c The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not about things that are necessary but about tilings that are probable.
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or seem to occur ; from examples, when they are the result of induction from one or more similar cases, and when one assumes the general and then concludes the particular by an example ; from necessary-signs, when based upon that which is necessary and ever a exists ; from signs, when their material is the general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, the probable being not what occurs invariably but only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes of this character can always be refuted by bringing an objection. But the objection is often only apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection endeavours to show, not that the argument is not probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant always has an advantage over the accuser. For since the latter always bases his proof upon probabilities, and it is not the same thing to show that an argument is not probable as to show that it is not necessary, and that which is only true for tlic most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it would not be probable, but constant and necessary),— then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in this manner,6 either that the argument is not probable, or that it is not for him to decide,0 being deceived by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. For his judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments alone, but also upon probabilities ; for this is what is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it must also be shown that it is not probable. This will be attained if the objection itself is specially based upon what happens generally. This may take
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τω χρονω η τοΐς πράγμασιν, κυριώτατα δβ'} el 1403 a άμφοΐν el γάρ τα πλβονάκις ουτω, τούτ ἐστιν βίκος μάλλον.
12	Λύεται δε καί τα σημβΐα και τα διά σημβίου βνθυμηματα βιρημβνα, καν ἡ υπάρχοντα, ώσπβρ βλβχθη βν τοΐς πρώτοις· ότι γάρ ασυλλόγισταν ἐστι παν σημβΐον, δήλον η μιν βκ των αναλυτικών.
13	προς 8β τα παραδβιγματώδη η αυτή λυσις και τα βίκότα· βάν τε γάρ βχωμβν τι ούχ οΰτω, λβλυται, ότι ούκ άναγκαΐον, β ι και τα πλβίω η πλβονάκις άλλως· βάν τβ καί τα πλβίω και τα πλβονάκις ουτω, μαχετέον, η οτι το παρόν ούχ δμοιον η ούχ
14	ομοίως η 8ιαφοράν γε τινα 0χει. τα δε τβκμήρια καί τβκμηριώ8η βνθυμηματα κατά μεν το άσυλλό-γιστον ούκ β στ αι λυσαι (δηλον δε και τοΰθ’ η μιν βκ των αναλυτικών), Αβίπβται δ’ ως ούχ ύπάρχβι το Α βγόμβνον 8βικνύνα ι. β ι δε φανερόν και οτι ύπάρχβι και ότι τεκμηριον, άλυτον ηδη γίγνβται τούτο· πάντα γάρ γίγνβτα ι άποδβίζβι ηδη φανβρά.
26.	Τό δ’ αυξειν καί μβιοϋν ούκ εστιν ενθυμήματος στοιχείον το γάρ αύτο λέγω στοιχείον καί τόπον βστι γάρ στοιχείον καί τόπος, εις ο * 6
° χρόνφ . . . πράχμασιν. If χρόνφ be taken to mean the date, there are the following alternatives. The date may be questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be questioned ; both date and facts may be admitted, but circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take χρόνφ to mean the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, πράχμασι the more numerous facts that increase probability. But χρόνφ can h.ardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note).
6 i. 2. 18; or, “at the beginning,” i.e. of this book.
e filial, priora, ii. 27.
d On the other side, in the opponent’s favour.
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the time or of the facts.® The strongest objections are those in which both are combined ; for a thing is more probable, the greater the number of similar cases.
Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if true, may be refuted in the manner previously stated b; for it is clear from the Analytics c that no sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthymemes derived from examples, they may be refuted in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even though examples, more in number and of more common occurrence, are otherwised; but if the majority and greater frequency of examples is on the side of the opponent, we must contend either that the present example is not similar to those cited by him, or that the thing did not take place in the same way, or that there is some difference. But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the Analytics c ; the only thing that remains is to prove that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, the argument at once becomes irrefutable ; for, by means of demonstration, everything at once becomes clear.e
26. Amplification and depreciation are not elements of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under *
* That is, “ when the tekmerion is converted into a syllogism.” For tekm$rion see i. 2. 16.
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πολλά ενθυμήματα εμπίπτει, το δ’ αύξειν καί μειοΰν εστιν ενθυμήματα προς τό δεΐξαι ότι μέγα ή μικρόν, ώσπερ και ότι αγαθόν ή κακόν ή δίκαιον
2	ή άδικον και των άλλων ότιοϋν. ταΰτα δ’ ἐστι πάντα περί α οι συλλογισμοί και τα ενθυμήματα· ώστ ει μηδε τούτων έκαστον ενθυμήματος τόπος,
3	ούδε τό αύξειν και μειοΰν. ουδέ τα λυτικά ενθυμήματα είδος τι εστιν άλλο των κατασκευαστικών· δήλον γάρ οτι λύει μεν ή δείξας ή εν στάσιν ενεγκών, άνταποδεικνύουσι δε τό άντ ικείμενον, οΐον ει εδειξεν ότι γεγονεν, οΰτος ότι ου γεγονεν, ει δ’ ότι ου γεγονεν, οΰτος ότι γεγονεν. ώστε αύτη μεν ούκ αν εϊη ή διαφορά· τοΐς αύτοΐς γάρ χρώνται άμφότεροΓ ότι γάρ ούκ εστιν ή εστιν, ενθυμήματα
4	φερουσιν ή δ’ εν στάσις ούκ εστιν ενθύμημα, αλλά καθάπερ εν τοΐς τοπικοΐς τό είπεΐν δόξαν τινά εξ ής εσται δήλον ότι ού συλλελόγισται ή ότι φεΰδός
5	τι εΐληφεν. επει δε δη τρία εστιν α δει πραγ-ματευθήναι περί τον λόγον, υπέρ μεν παραδειγμάτων και γνωμών και ενθυμημάτων καί όλως τών περί την διάνοιαν, όθεν τε εύπορήσομεν καί ως
1403 b αυτά λύσομεν, είρήσθω ήμΐν τοσαΰτα, λοιπόν δε διελθεΐν περί λεξεως καί τάξεως.
α “Intellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same sort of way as a rhetor might do ” (Bywater on the Poetics, 2, 1450 a (j, where the text is speaking of the διάνοια of the actors in a play).
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which several enthymemes are included, but they are enthymemes which serve to show that a tiling is great or small, just as others serve to show that it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthymemes ; so that if none of these is a topic of enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. Nor are enthymemes by which arguments are refuted of a different kind from those by which they are established ; for it is clear that demonstration or bringing an objection is the means of refutation. By the first the contrary of the adversary’s conclusion is demonstrated ; for instance, if he has shown that a thing has happened, his opponent shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing has not happened, he shows that it has. This, therefore, will not be the difference between them ; for both employ the same arguments ; they bring forward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, but, as I said in the Topics, it is stating an opinion which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some false premise. Now, since there are three things in regard to speech, to which special attention should be devoted, let what has been said suffice for examples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns the intelligence a generally ; for the sources of a supply of arguments and the means of refuting them. It only remains to speak of style and arrangement.
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1. ’Επ^ιδἡ τρία εστίν α δεΐ πραγματευθήναι περί τον λόγον, εν μεν εκ τίνων α Ι πίστας· εσονται, δεύτερον δε περί την λεξιν, τρίτον δε πώς χρή τάζαι τα μέρη του λόγου, περί μεν των πίστεων είρηται, καί εκ πόσων, ότι εκ τριών είσί, και ταΰτα ποια, και διά τί τοσαϋτα μόνα· η γάρ τω αυτοί τι πεπονθεναι οι κρίνοντες, η τω ποιους τινας ύπολαμ-βάνειν τούς λέγοντας, η τω άποδεδεΐχθαι πείθονται πάντες. είρηται δε και τα ενθυμήματα, ποθεν δεΐ πορίζεσθαι· εστι γάρ τα μεν είδη τών ενθυμημάτων, τα δε τόποι.
2	ΐίερι δε τής λεζεως εχόμενόν εστι ν είπεΐν ου γάρ άπόχρη τό 'όχειν α δεΐ λέγειν, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη και ταΰτα ως δεΐ είπεΐν, καί συμβάλλεται πολλά
3	προς τό φανήναι ποιόν τινα τον λόγον, τό μεν οΰν πραττον εζητήθη κατά φύσιν, οπερ πεφυκε πρώτον, αυτά τα πράγματα εκ τίνων εχει τό πιθανόν δεύτερον δε τό ταΰτα τή λεζει διαθεσθαι’ τρίτον τούτων, ο δύναμιν μεν εχει μεγίστην. ουπω δ’ επικεχείρηται, τά περί την υπόκρισιν, καί γάρ εις την τραγικήν καί ραφωδίαν όφε παρήλθεν wτε κρίνοντο γάρ αυτοί τάς τραγωδίας 341
BOOK III
1. There are three things which require special attention in regard to speech : first, the sources of proofs ; secondly, style ; and thirdly, the arrangement of the parts of the speech. We have already spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in number, what is their nature, and why there arc only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result either of the judges themselves being affected in a certain manner, or because they consider the speakers to be of a certain character, or because something has been demonstrated. We have also stated the sources from which enthymemes should be derived —some of them being special, the others general commonplaces.
We have therefore next to speak of style ; for it is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but one must also know how to say it, and this largely contributes to making the speech appear of a certain character. In the first place, following the natural order, we investigated that which first presented itself—what gives things themselves their persuasiveness ; in the second place, their arrangement by style ; and in the third place, delivery, which is of the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated of by any one. In fact, it only made its appearance late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets
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οι ποιηταί τό πρώτον. δήΧον οΰν ότι καί περί την ρητορικήν ἐστι το τοιοΰτον ώσπερ και περί την ποιητικήν· οπερ έτεροί τινες έπραγματεύθησαν
4	και ΥΧαύκων 6 Τἡιο?. εστι Se αύτη μεν εν τη φωνή, πώς αύτη Βει χρήσθαι προς έκαστον πάθος, οΐον πότε μεγάΧη και πότε μικρά και πότε μέση, και πώς τοΐς τόνοις, οΐον οξεία και βαρεία καί μέση, καί ρυθμοΐς τίσι προς έκαστον, τρία γάρ εστι περί ών σκοποϋσιν ταΰτα δ’ εστι μέγεθος αρμονία ρυθμός, τα μεν οΰν άθΧα σχεδόν εκ τών αγώνων οΰτοι Α αμβάνονσιν, καί καθάπερ εκεΐ μεΐζον δΰνανται νυν τών ποιητών οι νποκριταί, καί κατά τούς ποΧιτικούς αγώνας διά την μοχ-
5	θηρίαν τών ποΧιτειών. οΰπω δε σύγκειται τέχνη περί αύτών, έπεί καί το περί την Χέξιν όφέ προ-ηΧθεν καί δοκεΐ φορτικόν είναι, καΧώς ύποΧαμ-
1404 a βανόμενον.	ἀλλ’ οΧης οϋσης προς δόξαν τής
πραγματείας τής περί την ρητορικήν, ούκ όρθώς έχοντας, άΧΧ ως αναγκαίου την έπιμέΧειαν ποιη-τέον, έπεί τό γε δίκαιον μηδέν πΧείω ζητεΐν περί τον Χόγον ή ως μήτε Χυπεΐν μήτε εύφραίνειν δίκαιον γάρ αύτοΐς άγωνίζεσθαι τοΐς πράγμασιν, ώστε τάΧΧα έξω του άποδεΐξαι περίεργα εστίν άλλ’ όμως μέγα δΰναται, καθάπερ εΐρηται, διά
G την τοΰ άκροατοϋ μοχθηρίαν. τό μεν οΰν τής Χέξεως όμως έχει τι μικρόν άναγκαΐον εν πάση διδασκαλία· διαφέρει γάρ τι προς τό δηΧώσαι
° Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction in the art of delivery or acting. This explains why no attempt had be(jn made to deal with the question. Similarly, the rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the composers of the poems themselves.
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themselves acted their tragedies.® It is clear, therefore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should be used for each particular emotion ; when it should be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should be used ; and what rhythms are adapted to each subject. For there are three qualities that are considered,—volume, harmony, rhythm. Those who use these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors have greater influence on the stage than the poets, it is the same in political6 contests, owing to the corruptness of our forms of government. But no treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since the matter of style itself only lately came into notice ; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar.0 But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to influence opinion,'d we must pay attention to it, not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter of right, one should aim at nothing more in a speech than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. For justice should consist in fighting the case with the facts alone, so that everything else that is beside demonstration is superfluous ; nevertheless, as we have just said, it is of great importance owing to the corruption of the hearer. However, in every system of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay attention to style ; for it does make a difference, for
b In the law courts and public assembly.
c Cope prefers: “is thought vulgar, and rightly so considered.”
d Or, “ is concerned with appearance.”
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ώδι ἡ ώδι ειπεΐν ον μέντοι τοσοϋτον, άλΧ άπαντα φαντασία ταύτ εστί και ττ ρος τον ακροατήν διό ούδείς οϋτω γεωμετρεΐν διδάσκω.
7	Εκείνη μεν οΰν όταν έλθη ταντό ποιήσει ττ} υποκριτική, έγκεχειρήκασι δβ επ’ ολίγον περί αυτής είπεΐν τινες, οΐον θρασΰμαχος εν τοῖς έλέοις· και έστι φυσεως το υποκριτικόν είναι, καί άτεχνο -τερον, περί δέ τήν λέξιν έντεχνον, διό καί τοΐς τούτο δυναμένοις γίνεται πάλιν άθλα, καθάπερ καί τοΐς κατά τήν ύπόκρισιν ρήτορσιν οι γάρ γραφόμενοι λόγοι μεΐζον ίσχυονσι διά τήν λεξιν ή διά τήν διάνοιαν.
8	’Ήρξαντο μεν οΰν κινήσαι τό πρώτον, ώσπερ πέφυκεν, οι ποιηταί' τα γάρ ονόματα μιμήματα εστίν, υπήρξε δέ καί ή φωνή πάντων μιμητικώ-τατον των μορίων ή μιν διό καί αι τέχναι συν-έστησαν, ή τε ραψωδία καί ή υποκριτική καί αλλαι
9	γε. επεί δ’ οι ποιηταί λέγοντες ευήθη διά τήν λέξιν εδόκουν πορίσασθαι τήν δόξαν, διά τούτο ποιητική πρώτη έγένετο λέξις, οΐον ή Υ οργίου, καί νυν ετι οι πολλοί των άπαιδεΰτων τούς τοιοΰ-τους οϊονται διαλεγεσθαι κάλλιστα, τούτο δ* ούκ εστιν, ἀλλ’ ετέρα λόγου καί ποιήσεως λέξις εστίν. δηλοΐ δέ τό συμβαΐνον ουδέ γάρ οι τάς τραγωδίας ποιοΰντες έτι χρώνται τον αυτόν τρόπον, ἀλλ* ώσπερ καί εκ των τετραμέτρων εις τό ίαμβεΐον μετέβησαν διά τό τω λόγο) τούτο των μέτρων
α i.e. style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use to serious students.
b Λ treatise on Pathos.
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in this or that manner ; still, the difference is not so very great, but all these things α are mere outward show for pleasing the hearer ; wherefore no one teaches geometry in this way.
Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have the same effect as acting. Some writers have attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy-machus, in his Eleoi b ; and in fact, a gift for acting is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in regard to style it is artificial. Wherefore people who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, just as orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the style.
The poets, as was natural, were the first to give an impulse to style ; for words are imitations, and the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted for imitation, was ready to hand ; thus the arts of the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. And as the poets, although their utterances were devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputation through their style, it was a poetical style that first came into being, as that of Gorgias.c Even now the majority of the uneducated think that such persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas this isjiot the case, for the style of prose is not the same as that of poetry. And the result proves it; for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it in the same manner, but as they have changed from the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles
c Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and rhetorician (see Introduction).
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όμοιότατον είναι των άλλων, οϋτω καί των ονομάτων άφείκασιν ὅσα παρά την διάλεκτόν εστιν, οΐς οι πρώτον εκόσμονν, και ετι νυν οι τα εξάμετρα ποιοϋντες· διό γελοΐον μιμεΐσθαι τούτους οι αυτοί 10 ονκετι χρώνται εκείνω τω τρόπω. ώστε φανερόν οτι ονχ άπαντα οσα περί λεξεως εστιν είπεΐν, άκριβο-λογητεον ήμΐν, άλλ’ οσα περί τοιαντης οιας λεγομεν. περί δ’ εκείνης εϊρηται εν τοΐς περί ποιητικής. ιοί b 2. ’Έστω ονν εκείνα τεθεωρημενα, καί ώρίσθω λεξεως άρετη σαφή είναι· σημεΐον γάρ οτι ό λόγος, εάν μη δηλοΐ, ον ποιήσει τό εαυτόν εργον καί μήτε ταπεινήν μήτε υπέρ τό αξίωμα, αλλά πρε-πουσαν ή γάρ ποιητική ίσως ον ταπεινή, <χλλ’
2	ου πρέπουσα λόγω, των δ’ ονομάτων καί ρημάτων σαφή μεν ποιεί τα κυρία, μή ταπεινήν δβ αλλά κεκοσμημενην τ άλλα ονόματα όσα εϊρηται εν τοΐς περί ποιητικής· τό γάρ εξαλλάιξαι ποιεί φαίνεσθαι σεμνότερων · ώσπερ γάρ προς τούς ξένους οι άνθρωποι καί προς τους πολίτας, τό αυτό πά-
3	σχονσι καί προς τήν λεξιν. διό δει ποιειν ξενην τήν διάλεκτον θανμασταί γάρ των άπόντων είσίν, ήδύ δε τό θαυμαστόν, επί μεν οΰν των μέτρων πολλά τε ποιεί τούτο, καί άρμόττει εκεί· πλέον γάρ εξεστηκε περί α καί περί ονς ό λόγος· εν δε
° i.e. the poetic style. See Poetic,s·, 22, where the choice of words and the extent to which nut-of-the-way words and phrases may be used in poetry is discussed.
b “ Nouns and verbs ” is a conventional expression for all the parts of speech. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 2 t(), “ non ego inornate ct lomiuuntiu nornina solum | verbaque,” where dominantia is a literal adaptation of κύρια (see Glossary), the usual Latin equivalent for which is propria.
° Ch. 21.
d It is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 350
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, with which the early poets used to adorn their writings, and which even now are employed by the writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to imitate those who no longer employ that manner of writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but only those which concern such a style as we are discussing. As for the other kind of style,'“ it has already been treated in the Poetics.
2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by the fact that the speech, i£^i±^does not make the meaning clear, will not perform its proper functiOTTT neither must^t be mean, nor above the dignity of the subject, but appropriate to it ; for the poetic style may be is not mean, but it is not appropriate to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones that make style perspicuous b ; all the others which have been spoken of in the Poeticsc elevate and make it ornate ; for departure from the ordinary makes it appear more dignified. In this respect men feel the same in regard to style as in regard to foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should give our language a “ foreign d air ” ; for men admire what is remote, and that which excites admiration is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this and there it is appropriate ; for the subjects and persons spoken of are more out of the common. But for the terms ξωοϊ, |evi/c6s, τό ξανίξον, as applied to style. “ Foreign ” does not really convey the idea, which is rather that of something opposed to “ home-like,”—out-of-the way, as if from “abroad.” Jebb suggests “distinctive.”
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τοι? φιλοΐς λόγοις πολλά) έλάττοσιν ἡ γάρ ύπόθεσις έλάττων, επεί καί ενταύθα, ει δούλος καλλιεποΐτο η λίαν νέος, άπρεπέστερον, η περί λίαν μικρών αλΧ έστι καί εν τουτοις έπισυστελλόμενον καί
4	αύξανόμενον το πρέπον. διό δει λανθάνειν ποιούν -τας, καί μη δοκεΐν λέγειν πεπλασμένως άλλα πεφυκότως· τούτο γάρ πιθανόν, εκείνο δε τουναντίον ως γάρ προς επιβουλεύοντα διαβάλλονται, καθάπερ προς τούς οίνους τούς μεμιγμενους, καί οΐον η θεοδώρου φωνή πεπονθε προς την των άλλων υποκριτών’ η μεν γάρ τού Αεγοντος εοικεν
5	είναι, αι δ’ άλλότριαι. κλεπτεται δ’ ευ, εάν τις εκ της είωθυίας διαλέκτου εκλεγων συντιθη· δπερ Ευριπίδης ποιεί καί υπέδειξε πρώτος.
’Όντων δ’ ονομάτων καί ρημάτων εξ ών 6 λόγος συνέστηκεν, τών δε ονομάτων τοσαϋτ εχόντων είδη δσα τεθεώρη ται εν τοϊς περί ποιήσεως, τούτων γλώτταις μεν καί διπλοΐς όνόμασι καί πεποιημένοις όλιγάκις καί ολιγαχοϋ χρηστέον [δητου δε, ύστερον εροΰμεν, τό τε διά τί εΐρηταί’
6	επί τό μεΐζον γάρ έξαλλάττει τού πρέποντος.) το δε κύριον καί το οίκεΐον καί μεταφορά μόναι χρήσιμοι προς την τών φιλών λόγων λέξιν. σημεΐον δέ, δτι τουτοις μόνοις πάνες χρώναι’ πάνες γάρ μεταφοραΐς διαλέγοναι καί τοΐς οίκείοις καί τοΐς κυρίοις· ώστε δηλον ως αν ευ ποιη τις, εσται τε ξενικόν καί λανθάνειν ενδέχεται καί σαφηνιεΐ.
° Op. Horace, Ars Poet tea, 4(5, where it is said that the choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in making an old word new by clever combination (callida iunctura) being especially praised.	b Chs. 3 and 7.
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or k a very young man, or about quite unimportant matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here due proportion consists in contraction and amplification as the subject requires. Wherefore those λνΐιο practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the appearance of speaking artificially instead of naturally ; for that which is natural persuades, but the artificial does not. For men become suspicious of one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of the rest of the actors ; for his seemed to be the voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the speaker chooses his λνοΓάβ from ordinary language a and puts them together like Euripides, who Avas the first to show the way.
Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, and nouns being of the different kinds which have been considered in the Poetics, of these we should use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely and in few places. We will state later 6 in what places they should be used ; the reason for this has already been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great a departure from suitable language. Proper and appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be employed in the style of prose ; this is shown by the fact that no one employs anything but these. For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some-
2 a	353
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7	αΰτη δ’ ήν ή του ρητορικού λόγον αρετή, των δ’ ονομάτων τω μεν σοφιστή όμωνυμίαι χρήσιμοι (παρά ταυτας γάρ κακουργεί), τω ποιητή δε
1405 a συνωνυμίαι. λέγω δε κυρία τε καί συνώνυμα, οΐον τό ττορεύεσθαι και τό βάδιζειν ταυτα γάρ άμφότερα και κυρία και συνώνυμα άλλήλοις.
Τί μεν οΰν τούτων έκαστον εστι, και πόσα είδη μεταφοράς, και δτι τούτο πλεΐστον δυναται και εν ποιήσει και εν λόγοις, εΐρηται, καθάπερ ελε-
8 γομεν, εν τοΐς περί ποιητικής' τοσουτω δ’ εν λόγω δει μάλλον φιλοπονεϊσθαι περί αυτών, δσω εξ ελαττόνων βοηθημάτων ό λόγος εστι των μέτρων, και τό σαφές καί τό ήδύ καί τό ξενικόν εχει μάλιστα ή μεταφορά, καί λαβεΐν ου κ εστιν
9	αυτήν παρ' άλλου, δει δε καί τα επίθετα καί τάς μεταφοράς άρμοττουσας λέγειν, τούτο δ’ εσται εκ του άνάλογον’ ει δε μή, άπρεπες φανεΐται διά τό παράλληλα τα εναντία μάλιστα φαίνεσθαι. αλλά δει σκοπεΐν, ως νεω φοινικίς, ουτω γεροντι
10	τί' ου γάρ ή αυτή πρεπει εσθής. καί εάν τε κοσμεΐν βουλή, από των βελτιόνων των εν ταύτω γενει φέρειν τήν μεταφοράν, εάν τε φεγειν, από των χειρόνων. λέγω δ’ οΐον, επεί τα εναντία εν τω αυτω γενει, τό φάναι τον μεν πτωχευοντα εϋχεσθαι, τον δε εύχόμενον πτωχευειν, ότι άμφω αιτήσεις, τό είρημενον εστι ποιεΐν ως καί Ίφικράτης * *
° This is a parenthetical note.	b Chs. 21, 22.
c The different kinds of words.
d Poetics, 22. 9 : “ for this alone cannot be borrowed from another.”
* Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one for the other, you can amplify or depreciate.
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thing “ foreign ” about his speech, while possibly the art may not be detected, and his meaning will be clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of rhetorical language. (In regard to nouns, homonyms are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms to the poet. Instances of words that are both proper and synonymous are “ going ” and “ walking ” : for these two words are proper and have the same meaning.) “
It has already been stated, as we have said, in the Poetics,b what each of these thingsc is, how many kinds of metaphor there are, and that it is most important both in poetry and in prose. But the orator must devote the greater attention to them in prose, since the latter has fewer resources than verse. It is metaphor above all that gives perspicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot be learnt from anyone else ; d but we must make use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. This will be secured by observing due proportion ; otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak suits a young man, what suits an old one ; for the same garment is not suitable for both. And if we wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our metaphor from the better species under the same genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. Thus, to say (for you have two opposites belonging to tlie same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that the man who prays begs (for both are forms of asking)e is an instance of doing this; as, when
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Κ,αλλίαν μητραγύρτην άλλ’ ον δαδούχον. 6 δ’ εφη άμνητον αυτόν είναι· ου γαρ αν μητραγνρτην αυτόν καλεΐν, άλλα δαδούχον άμφω γαρ περί θεόν, άλλα τό μεν τιμών τό 8e άτιμον. καί 6 μεν δ low σο κόλακας, αυτοί δ’ αυτούς τεχνίτας καλοΰσιν ταϋτα δ’ άμφω μεταφορά, η μεν ρνπαινόντων η 8e τουναντίον. καί οι μεν λησταί αυτούς ποριστάς καλοΰσι νυν διό εζεστι λέγειν τον άδικήσαντα μεν άμαρτάνειν, τον δ’ άμαρτάνοντα άδικησαι, καί τον κλεφαντα καί λαβεΐν καί πορθησαι. τό δε ως 6 Τηλεφος Κνριπίδον φησι,
κώπης άνάσσειν, κάποβάς είς Μυσίαν
άπρεπες, ότι μεΐζον τό άνάσσειν η κατ’ άξίαν ον Π κεκλεπται ονν. εστι δε καί εν ταΐς συλλαβαΐς αμαρτία, εάν μη ηδείας η σημεία φωνής, οΐον Διονύσιος προσαγορεύει 6 χαλκούς εν τοΐς ελεγείοις
κραυγήν ΚαλΔιόπης
την ποίησιν, ότι άμφω φωναί· φαύλη δε η μεταφορά ταΐς άσημοις φωναΐς.
“ See i. 7. 32.
b Head of a distinguished Athenian family which held the office of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. Λ man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part in politics.
e The δοδοΡχοϊ or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to the hierophant or chief priest. In addition to holding the torch during the sacrifices, he took part, in the recitation of the ritual and certain purificatory ceremonies. The μητρα·γνρται. or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of various deities, especially the f;reat Mother Cybele (whence their name). They included both men and women of profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness.
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Iphicrates a called Callias b a mendicant priest instead of a torch-bcarer, Callias replied that Iphicrates himself could not be initiated, otherwise he would not have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer c ; both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they call themselves “ artists.” Both these names are metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other the contrary. Similarly, pirates now call themselves purveyors d ; and so it is allowable to say that the man who has committed a crime has “ made a mistake,” that the man who has “ made a mistake ” is “ guilty of crime,” and that one who has committed a theft has either “ taken ” or “ ravaged.” The saying in the Telephus of Euripides,
Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ” exceeds the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not express an agreeable sound ; for instance, Dionysius the Brazen e in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as the scream of Calliope ;
both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because the sounds have no meaning/
d Cf. “‘convey’ the wise it call” {Merry Wives, I. iii.). Either the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the term may be adopted.
e According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and rhetorician who recommended the Athenians to use bronze money.
f A scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to that extent the metaphor is correct.
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12	Έτι δε ου πόρρωθεν Set, άλλ’ ἐκ των συγγενών καί των όμοειδών μεταφέρειν τα ανώνυμα ώνο-μασμένως, ο λεχθέν δ ήλον icmv on συγγενές,
1405 b οΐον εν τω αΐνίγμαη τω εύδοκιμοΰντι
άνδρ' εΐδον πνρί χαλκόν err' άνέρι κολλήσαντα'
ανώνυμον γάρ το πάθος, έστι δ’ άμφω πρόσθεσίς τις' κόλλησιν τοίνυν είπε τήν τής σικύας προσβολήν, και δλως ii< των ευ ήνιγμένων ecm μ€ταφοράς λαβεΐν επιεικείς- μ€ταφοραΙ γάρ αίνίττονται, ώστε
13 δήλον ότι ευ μετενήνεκται. καί από καλών κάλλος δε ονόματος τό μέν, ώσπερ Αικύμνιος λέγει, έν τοΐς φόφοις ή τω σήμαινομένω, καί αίσχος δε ωσαύτως. έτι δε τρίτον, ο λύει τον σοφιστικόν λόγον ου γάρ ώς εφη Βρνσων ούθένα αίσχρολογεΐν, εϊπερ τό αυτό σημαίνει τάδε αντί του τάδε είπεΐν τοΰτο γάρ έστι φεϋδος· έστι γάρ άλλο άλλου κυριώτερον καί ώμοιωμένον μάλλον καί οίκειότερον τω ποιεΐν τό πράγμα προ όμμάτων. ετι ούχ ομοίως εχον σημαίνει τάδε καί τάδε, ώστε καί ούτως άλλο άλλον κάλλιον καί αΐσχιον θετέον άμφω μεν γάρ τό καλόν καί τό αισχρόν σημαί-νονσιν, άλλ’ ούχ ή καλόν ή ούχ ή αισχρόν ή ταΰτα μέν, αλλά μάλλον καί ήττον. τάς δε μεταφοράς εντεύθεν οίστέον, από καλών ή τή φωνή ή τή δυνάμει ή τή οψει ή άλλη τινι αίσθήσει. διαφέρει δ’ είπεΐν, οΐον ροδοδάκτυλος ήώς μάλλον ή φοινικοδάκτνλος, ή έτι φαυλότερου ερνθρο-δάκτνλος.
° Athonaeus, ρ. ·1·52.
6 Rhetorician and sophist of Iloradoa in Pontus.
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Further, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but we must give names to things that have none by deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma,
I saw a man who glued bronze with fire upon another.
There was no name for what took place, but as in both cases there is a kind of application, he called the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.” a And, generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good metaphors ; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors should also be derived from things that are beautiful, the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. There is a third condition, λυΙιιοΙι refutes the sophistical argument; for it is not the case, as Bryson b said, that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning is the same whether this or that word is used; this is false ; for one word is more proper than another, more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; thus for this reason also it must be admitted that one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair or foul ; or if they do, it is in a greater or less degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, or to sight, or to some other sense. For it does make a difference, for instance, whether one says “ rosy-fingered morn,” rather than “ purple-fingered,” or, what is still worse, “ red-fingered.”
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14	Καί εν τοΐς επιθετοις εστι μεν τ ας επιθ εσείς ποιεΐσθαι από φαύλου η αισχρού, οΐον 6 μητρο-φόντης, εστι δ’ από τού βελτίονος, οΐον 6 πατρός άμύντωρ· καί 6 Έιμωνίδης, ore μεν ἐδίδου μισθόν ολίγον αύτω 6 νικησας τοΐς όρεΰσιν, ούκ 'ήθελε ποιεΐν ως δυσχεραίνων εις ήμιόνους ποιεΐν, επεί δ’ ικανόν εδωκεν, εποίησε
χαίρετ’ άελλοπόδων θύγατρες ίππων
καίτοι και των όνων θυγατέρες ησαν. ετι το
15	αυτό ύποκορίζεσθαι. εστι δ’ ό υποκορισμός, ος ελαττον ποιεί και τό κακόν και τό αγαθόν, ώσπερ και 6 ’Αριστοφάνης σκώπτει εν τοΐς Τόαβυλωνίοις, αντί μεν χρυσίου χρυσιδάριον, αντί δ’ ίματίου ίματιδάριον, αντί δε λοιδορίας λοιδορημάτιον και νοσημάτιον, εύλαβεΐσθαι δε δει καί παρατηρεΐν εν άμφοΐν τό μετριον.
3. Τα δε φυχρα εν τετταρσι γίγνεται κατά την λεζιν, εν τε τοΐς διπλοΐς όνόμασιν, οΐον Λυκόφρων τον πολυπρόσωπον ουρανόν της μεγαλοκορύφου γης καί ακτήν δε στενοπόρον, καί ως Τοργίας ώνόμαζε, πτωχόμουσος κόλαζ, επιορκησαντας καί :406a κατευορκησαντας. καί ως Άλκιδάμας “μένους μεν την φυχην πληρουμενην, πυρίχρων δε την οφιν γιγνομενηνκαί “ τελεσφόρον ωηθη την προθυμίαν αυτών γενήσεσθαι,’’ καί “ τελεσφόρον την πειθώ των λόγων κατεστησεν,” καί “ κυανό-
α Euripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Menelaus accuses Orestes as a matricide and ready to heap murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, you should rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who had been murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra, the mother 3 (j()
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As for epithets, they may be applied from what is vile or disgraceful, for instance, “ the matricide,” or from what is more honourable, for instance, “ the avenger of his father.” a When the winner in a mule-race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to write on half-asses ; but when he gave him a sufficient amount, he wrote,
Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! 6 and yet they were also the daughters of asses. Further, the use of diminutives amounts to the same. It is the diminutive which makes the good and the bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians jestingly uses “ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease-let ” instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.” But one must be careful to observe the due mean in their use as well as in that of epithets.
3. Frigidity of style arises from four causes : first, the use of compound words, as when Lycophron c speaks of “ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped earth,” “ narrow-passaged shore ” ; and Gorgias of “ a beggingrpoet flatterer,” “ those who commit perjury and those who swear right solemnly γ’ ” And as Alcidamas says, “ the soul full of anger and the face fire-coloured,” “ he thought that their zeal would be end-accomplishing,” “ he made persuasive words end-accomplishing,” and “ the azure-coloured
of Orestes. “Matricide” and “avenger of his father” show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes.
6 Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule-race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium.
e A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure Alexander or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle.
d Lobeck conjectured κατεπιορκήσαντας, “ who commit out-and-out perjury.”
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χρων τό της θαλάττης έδαφος·” πάντα γάρ ταΰτα ποιητικά διά την δίπλωσιν φαίνεται.
Μία μεν οΰν αυτή αιτία, μία δέ το χρησθαι γλώτταις, οΐον λυκόφρων Έ^έρξην πέλωρον άνδρα, καί "Σκίρων σίννις άνήρ, καί Άλκιδάμας άθυρμα τη ποίησα, καί την της φύσεως ατασθαλίαν, καί άκράτω της διανοίας οργή τεθηγμένον.
Τρίτον δ’ iv τοΐς έπιθέτοις το η μακροΐς η άκαίροις η πυκνοΐς χρησθαι· iv μεν γάρ ποίησα πρέπει γάλα λευκόν είπεΐν, εν 8ε λόγω τά μεν απρεπέστερα, τά δέ, αν η κατακορη, εξελέγχει καί ποιεί φανερόν ότι ποίησις εστίν επεί δει γε χρησθαι αύτ οΐς· εξ α λλάττει γάρ τό είωθός, καί ξενικήν ποιεί την λέξιν. αλλά δει στοχάζεσθαι του μέτριου, επεί μεΐζον ποιεί κακόν του είκη λέγειν ή μεν γάρ ούκ ’έχει τό ευ, η δε τό κακώς, διό τά ’Αλκιδάμαντος φυχρά φαίνεται· ου γάρ ήδυσματι χρήται α.ΛΑ’ ως εδέσματι τοΐς έπιθέτοις, ουτω πυκνοΐς καί μείζοσι καί επιδήλοις, οΐον ούχ ιδρώτα αλλά τον υγρόν ιδρώτα, καί ούκ εις "Ισθμια ἀλλ’ εις την τών Ίσθμιων πανηγυριν, καί ούχί νόμους αλλά τούς τών πόλεων βασιλείς νόμους, καί ού δρόμω αλλά δρομαία τη της φυχης ορμή, καί ούχί μουσεΐον αλλά τό της φύσεως παραλαβών μουσεΐον, καί σκυθρωπόν την φροντίδα της φυχης, καί ού χάριτος αλλά πάνδημου χάριτος δημιουργός,
° Sciron and Sinnis were both robbers slain by Theseus, but Lycophron turns Sinnis into a γΧώττα, using it adjectivally — “ destructive ” ; cf. oivos, “ harm ” ; σίντης = σίννις.
b The meaning of παραλαβών is quite obscure: various renderings are “ having taken to himself,” “ received,” “"rasped,” “inherited.” The word μουσεΐον, originally a haunt of the Muses, came to mean a school of art or literature. 362
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floor of the sea,” for all these appear poetical because they are compound.
* This is one cause of frigidity ; another is the use of strange words ; as Lycophron ealls Xerxes “ a monster of a man,” Sciron “ a human scourge a ” ; and Alcidamas says “ plaything in poetry,” “ the audaciousness of nature,” “ whetted with unmitigated wrath of thought.”
A third cause is the use of epithets that are either long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose it is less so ; and if epithets are employed to excess, they reveal the art and make it evident that it is poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary and gives a “ foreign ” air. But one must aim at the mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, but excess is vicious. That is why the style of Alcidamas appears frigid ; for he uses epithets not as a seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does not say “ sweat ” but “ damp sweat ” ; not “ to the Isthmian games ” but “ to the solemn assembly of the Isthmian games ” ; not “ laws,” but “ the laws, the rulers of states ” ; not “ running,” but “ with a race-like impulse of the soul ” ; not “ museum,” but “ having taken up the museum of nature ” & ; and “ the scowling anxiety of the soul ” ; “ creator,” not ‘of favour,” but “all-popular favour”; and “ dis-The fault appears to consist in the addition of tt)s φύσεωs, but it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to understand the passage. Jebb translates : “ he does not say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but ‘to Nature's school of the Muses/ ”
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καί οικονόμος της των άκουόντων ηδονής, καί ου κλάδοις άλλα τοΐς τής ύλης κλάδοις άπεκρυψεν, και ον τό σώμα παρήμπισχεν άλλα την του σώματος αισχύνην, και άντίμιμον την τής ψυχής επιθυμίαν (τοΰτο δ* άμα και διπλοΰν και επίθετον, ώστ€ ποίημα γίνεται), καί ούτως εζεδρον την τής μοχθηρίας υπερβολήν. διό ποιητικώς Α άγοντες τή άπρεπεία τό γελοΐον καί τό ψυχρόν εμποιοϋσι, καί τό άσαφες δια. την άδολεσχίαν όταν γάρ γιγνώσκοντ ι επεμβάλλη, διαλύει τό σαφές τω ειτισκοτεΐν οι δ’ άνθρωποι τοΐς διπλοΐς χρώνται, όταν άνώνυμον ή καί 6 λόγος εύσύνθετος, οΐον τό χρονοτριβεΐν άλλ* αν πολύ, πάντως ποιητικόν. διό 1406 b χρησιμωτάτη ή διπλή λεζις τοΐς διθυραμβοποιοΐς· ούτοι γάρ ψοφώδεις· αι δε γλώτται τοΐς εποποιοΐς· σεμνόν γάρ καί αϋθαδες- ή μεταφορά δε τοΐς ίαμβε ίοις· τούτοις γάρ νυν χρώνται, ώσπερ ειρηται.
4 Και ετι τέταρτον τό ψυχρόν εν ταΐς μεταφοραΐς γίγνεται· είσϊ γάρ καί μεταφοραι άπρεπεΐς, αι μεν διά τό γελοΐον (χρώνται γάρ καί οι κωμωδοποιοί μεταφοραΐς), αι δε διά τό σεμνόν άγαν καί τραγικόν' άσαφεΐς δε, αν πόρρωθεν. οΐον Υοργίας “χλωρά καί άναιμα τα πράγματα ”· “ συ δε ταύτα αίσχρώς μεν εσπειρας, κακώς δε εθερισας·” ποιητικώς γάρ άγαν, καί ώς Άλκιδάμας την φιλοσοφίαν
° On this passage Thompson (Goryias, ρ. 179) says: “The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere commonplace . . . but ‘ pallid and bloodless affairs ’ is a phrase which would need apology even from a modern.” On the other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to calling the Odyssey “a beautiful mirror of human life.” Another reading is έναιμα, which Cope translates “events
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers ” ; “ he hid,” not “ with branches,” but “ with the branches of the forest ” ; “ he covered,” not “ his body,” but “ the nakedness of his body.” He also calls desire “ counter-initiative ” of the soul ”—an expression which is at once compound and an epithet, so that it becomes poetry—and “ the excess of his depravity so beyond all bounds.” Hence those who employ poetic language by their lack of taste make the style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter produces obscurity ; for when words arc piled upon one who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, when a thing has no name and the word is easy to combine, as χρονοτριβζΙν, to pass time ; but if the practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. This is why compound words are especially employed by dithyrambic poets, λ\Ίιο are full of noise ; strange words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who now employ them, as we have stated.
The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, some because they are ridiculous—for the comic poets also employ them—others because they are too dignified and somewhat tragic ; and if they are farfetched, they are obscure, as -when Gorgias says : “ Affairs pale and bloodless ” a ; “ you have sown shame and reaped misfortune ” ; for this is too much like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “ a fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s notes) that the sense maybe: “things green and unripe (flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you . . .ί’’ the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn.
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επιτείχισμα τών νόμων, καί την ’Οδύσσειαν καλόν ανθρωπίνου βίου κάτοτττρον, καί “ ούδεν τοιοΰτον άθυρμα τη ποιήσει προσφερων” άπαντα γάρ ταϋτα απίθανα διά τα είρημενα. τό δε Γ οργίου εις την χελιδόνα, επεί κατ αυτου πετομενη άφήκε τό περίττωμα, άριστα των τραγικών είπε γάρ “Αισχρόν γε ώ Φιλομήλα.” ορνίθι μεν γάρ, ει εποίησεν, ούκ αισχρόν, παρθένιο 8ε αισχρόν, ευ οΰν ελοιδόρησεν είπών ο ήν, άλλ’ ούχ ο εστιν.
4,	vEcm δβ και ή είκών μεταφορά· διαφέρει γάρ μικρόν όταν μεν γάρ εΐπή τον Άχιλλεα
ως 8e λέων επόρουσεν,
είκών εστιν, όταν 8e ‘‘λέων επόρουσε,” μεταφορά· διά γάρ τό άμφω ανδρείους είναι, προσηγόρευσε
2	μετενεγκας λέοντα τον * Αχιλλεα. χρήσιμον δβ ή είκών καί εν λόγω, όλιγάκις δε· ποιητικόν γάρ. οίστεαι 8e ώσπερ αι μεταφοραί· μεταφοραί γάρ
3	είσι διαφερουσαι τω είρημενω. είσί 8’ εικόνες οΐον ήν ’Ανδροτίων εις Ίδριεα, ότι όμοιος τοΐς εκ των δεσμών κυνιδίοις· εκεΐνά τε γάρ προσπίτττοντα δάκνει, καί Ίδριεα λυθεντα εκ τών δεσμών είναι χαλεπόν, καί ως Θεοδάμας είκαζεν Άρχίδαμον Έ^ύξενω γεωμετρεΐν ούκ επισταμενω εν τω άνάλογον εσται γάρ καί ό Eϋζενος ’Αρχίδαμος γεωμετρικός.' καί τό εν τή πολιτεία τή Υίλάτωνος, ότι οι τούς
° Or, “ a barrier against the laws.” This is the general meaning of έτιτ(ίχισμα, a border fortress commanding an enemy’s country.
b Compare 11 lad, xxii. 161 ἴνὰνπον ώρτο λεών &s.
c Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idrieus was a prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned.
d Meaning that there was no difference between Euxenus
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bulwark of the laws,” a and the Odyssey “ a beautiful mirror of human life,” and “ introducing no such plaything in poetry.” All these expressions fail to produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over his head, let fall her droppings upon him, it was in the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for shame, Philomela ! ” ; for there would have been nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it would have been for a young lady. The reproach therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, not as she is.
4.	The simile also is a metaphor ; for there is very little difference. When the poet says of Achilles,6 he rushed on like a lion,
it is a simile ; if he says, “ a lion, he rushed on,” it is a metaphor ; for because both are courageous, he transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. Tlxe simile is also useful in prose, but should be less frequently used, for there is something poetical about it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only differ in the manner stated. The following are examples of similes. Androtion c said of Idrieus that he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; d for Euxenus “ will be Archidamus acquainted with geometry.” Again, Plato in the Republic e compares without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a knowledge of geometry. The proportion of geometrical knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can be called an ungeometrical Euxenus, and Euxenus a geometrical Archidamus (see note a on p. 370 for “by proportion ”).	e 469 d.
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τεθνεώτας σκυλεύοντες έοίκασι τοΐς κυνιδίοις, α τούς λίθους δάκνει του βάλλοντος ούχ άπτόμενα. καί ή εις τον δήμον, δτι δμοιος ναυκλήρω ίσχυρώ μεν ύποκώφω δέ. καί ἡ εις τα μέτρα των ποιητών, οτι έοικε τοΐς άνευ κάλλους ώραίοις- οι μεν γάρ 1407a άπανθήσαντες, τα δέ διαλυθέντα ούχ ὅμοια φαίνεται, και η Τίερικλέους εις Σαμίους, έοικέναι αυτούς τοΐς παιδίοις α τον φωμδν δέχεται μέν, κλαίοντα δέ. καί εις Βοιωτούς, οτι δμοιοι τοΐς πρίνοις· τούς τε γάρ πρίνους ύφ’ αυτών κατακότττεσθαι, καί τούς Βοιωτούς προς άλλήλους μαχομένους, καί 6 Αημοσθένης τον δήμον, δτι δμοιός έστι τοΐς εν τοΐς πλοίοις ναυτιώσιν. και ως ό Αημοκράτης είκασε τούς ρήτορας ταΐς τίτθαις αι το φώμισμα καταπίνουσαι τω σιάλω τα παιδία παραλείφουσιν. καί ως ’Αντισθένης Κηφισόδοτον τον λεπτόν λιβανωτώ εΐκασεν, δτι άποΧλύμένος ευφραίνει, πάσας γάρ ταύτας καί ως εικόνας καί ως μεταφοράς έζεστι λέγειν ώστε ὅσαι αν εύδοκιμώσιν ως μεταφοραί λεχθεΐσαι, δηλον δτι αΰται καί εικόνες εσονται, καί αι εικόνες μεταφοραί λόγου δεόμεναι.
4	αει δέ δει την μεταφοράν την εκ του άνάλογον άνταποδιδόναι καί επί θάτερα τών ομογενών οιον
α 488 λ.	6 601 β.
c If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are read as prose.
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, but do not touch those who throw them; he also says that the people is like a ship’s captain who is vigorous, but rather deaf;a that poets’ verses resemble those who arc in the bloom of youth but lack beauty ; 6 for neither the one after they have lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been broken up,c appear the same as before. Pericles said that the Samians were like children Avho cry while they accept the scraps.d	He also compared the
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten down by knocking against each other,e so are the Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes compared the people to passengers who are seasick/ Democrates said that orators resembled nurses who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips with the spittle.3 Antisthenes likened the skinny Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure by wasting away. All such expressions may be used as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes which are metaphors without the details. But in all cases the metaphor from proportion should be reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the
d Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits received from the Athenians, who conquered the islands (440 b.c.).
* Or, “ are cut down by axes, the handles of which are made of their own wood.”
/ It is disputed whether Demosthenes is the orator or the Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing state of things and eager for a change.
0 Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718.
2 Β
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el ή φιάλη άσπις Αιονύσου, και την άσπί8α άρμόττει λεγεσθαι φιάλην "Αρεος.
5.	Ό μεν ονν λόγος συντίθεται εκ τούτων, εστι δ’ αρχή τής λεξεως το ελληνίζειν τούτο δ’
2	εστίν εν πέντε, πρώτον μεν εν τοΐς συνόεσμοις, αν άπο8ι8ώ τις ως πεφύκασι πρότεροι καί ύστεροι γίγνεσθαι άλλήλων, οΐον ενιοι άπαιτοΰσιν, ώσπερ 6 μεν και 6 εγώ μεν απαιτεί τον 8ε καί τον 6 8ε. 8ει 8ε εως μεμνηται άνταπο8ι8όναι άλλήλοις, καί μήτε μακράν άπαρταν μήτε σύν8εσμον προ συν-8εσμον άπο8ι8όναι του αναγκαίου’ όλιγαχοΰ γάρ άρμόττει. “ εγώ δ’, επεί μοι εΐπεν (ήλθε γάρ Κλεών 8εόμενός τε και αξιών) επορευόμην παραλαβών αυτούς.” εν τούτοις γάρ πολλοί προ τοΰ άπο8οθησομενου συν8εσμου π ρο εμβεβληντ αι σύν-8εσμοι. εάν 8έ πολύ το μεταξύ γενηται του
3 επορευόμην, ασαφές, εν μεν 8ή το ευ εν τοΐς συν8εσμοις, 8εύτερον 8ε το τοΐς 18ίοις όνόμασι
4	λέγειν και μη τοΐς περιεχουσιν. τρίτον, μη άμφιβόλοις’ ταΰτα 8ε, αν μη τάναντία προαιρήται. οπερ π οιοΰσιν, όταν μηθεν μεν εχωσι λέγειν, προσποιώνται 8ε τι λέγειν οι γάρ τοιοΰτοι εν
° As the shield is to Arcs, so is the goblet to Dionysus. Proportion is delined {Ethics, v. 3. 8) as “an equality of ratios, implying four terms at the least,” and the proportional metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as the fourth is to ihe third; for then one can by metaphor substitute the fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. Let Λ be Dionysus, Β a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 370
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be called the goblet of Ares.®
5.	Such then are the elements of speech. But purity, which is the foundation of style, depends upon five rules. First, connecting particles should be introduced in their natural order, before or after, as they require ; thus, μιν and εγώ /xev require to be followed by and 6 SL Further, they should be made to correspond whilst the hearer still recollects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor should a clause be introduced before the necessary connexion b ; for this is rarely appropriate. For instance, “ As for me, I, after he had told me—for Cleon came begging and praying—set out, taking them with me.” For in this phrase several connecting words have been foisted in before the one which is to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between “ I ” and “ set out ” is too great, the result is obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a proper use of connecting particles ; the second, to employ special, not generic terms. The third consists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you deliberately intend the opposite, like those who, having nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the
is to Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield and the goblet both come under the same genus, being characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally transferred (Poetics, 21. t).
b The apodosis. άποδιδόναι is used in the sense of introducing a clause answering to the ττρδτασις, and άπόδοσις for this answering clause.
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ποιήσει λεγονσι ταΰτα, οΐον Εμπεδοκλής· φενακίζει γαρ το κύκλω πολύ ον, καί πάσχονσιν οι άκροαταί οπερ οι πολλοί παρά τοΐς μάντεσιν όταν γαρ λεγωσιν αμφίβολα, συμπαρανεύουσιν.
Κροΐσος "Αλυν διαβάς μεγάλην αρχήν καταλύσει.
καί διά το όλως ελαττον είναι αμάρτημα, διά των 1407 b γενών του πράγματος λεγουσιν οι μάντεις* τυχοι γάρ αν τις μάλλον εν τοΐς άρτιασμοϊς άρτια ή περισσά είπών μάλλον ή πόσα εχει, καί το οτ ι εσται ή το πότε, διά οι χρησμολόγοι ον προσ-ορίζονται το πότε, άπαντα δή ταΰτα ο μοι α* ώστ’
5	αν μή τοιουτον τινός ενεκα, φευκτεον. τέταρτον, ως ΐίρωταγόρας τα γένη των ονομάτων διήρε ι, άρρενα καί θήλεα καί σκεύη· δει γάρ άποδιδόναι
6	καί ταΰτα όρθώς- “ή δ’ ελθοΰσα καί διαλεχθεΐσα ωχετο.” πέμπτου, εν τω τά πολλά καί ολίγα καί εν όρθώς όνομάζειν “ οι δ’ ελθόντες ετυπτόν με.”
'Όλως δε δει ευανάγνωστου είναι το γεγραμ-μενον καί εϋφραστον εστι δε το αυτό, οπερ οι πολλοί σύνδεσμοι ούκ εχονσιν ονδ’ α μή ράδιον
α Of Agrigentum (c. 490-4-80), poet, philosopher, and physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna, so that by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. His chief work was a poem called Nature, praised by Lucretius. The principles of things are the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and indestructible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate the periods of the formation of the world. The existing fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement.
b Herodotus, i. 53, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 372
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manner of Empedocles.® For the long circumlocution takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected like the majority of those who listen to the soothsayers. For when the latter utter their ambiguities, they also assent; for example,
Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty dominion.6
And as there is less chance of making a mistake when speaking generally, diviners express themselves in general terms on the question of fact ; for, in playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right if he says “ even ” or “ odd ” than if he gives a definite number, and similarly one who says “ it will be ” than if he states “ when.” This is why soothsayers do not further define the exact time. All such ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be avoided, except for some such reason.0 The fourth rule consists in keeping the genders distinct—masculine, feminine, and neuter,1d as laid down by Protagoras ; these also must be properly introduced: “ She, having come {fem.) and having conversed (fem.) with me, went away/’ The fifth rule consists in observing number, according as many, few, or one are referred to: “ They, having come (pi.), began to beat (pi.) me.”
Generally speaking, that which is written should be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a number of connecting particles, or when the punctua-
Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was utterly defeated.
c The deliberate intention to mislead.
d σκΐύτη, “ inanimate things,” the classification probably-being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one of masculine, feminine, and neuter.
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διαστίξαι, ώσπερ τα Ηρακλείτου, τα γάρ Ηρακλείτου διαστίξαι εργον διά τό άδηλον είναι ποτερω πρόσκειται, τω ύστερον ἡ τω πρότερον, οΐον εν ττ) αρχή αύτου του συγγράμματος· φησι γάρ “ του λόγου τοΰδ' εόντος αει άξυνετοι άνθρωποι γίγνονται·” άδηλον γάρ το αει, προς όποτερω
7	διαστίξαι. ετι δε ποιεί σολοικίζειν τό μη άπο-διδόναι, εάν μη επιζευγνυης άμφοΐν ο άρμόττει· οΐον η φόφον η χρώμα, τό μεν ίδών ου κοινόν, τό δ’ αίσθόμενος κοινόν, ασαφή δε και αν μη προθείς εϊπης, μελλων πολλά μεταξύ εμβάλλειν οΐον “ εμέλλον γάρ διαλεχθεις εκείνω τάδε και τάδε καί ώδε πορευεσθαι,” άλλά μη “ εμελλον γάρ διαλεχθεις πορευεσθαι, εΐτα τάδε καί τάδε καί ώδε εγενετο.”
6.	Εις όγκον δε τής λεξεως συμβάλλεται τάδε, τό λόγω χρήσθαι άντ ονόματος, οΐον μη κύκλον, ἀλλ’ επίπεδον τό εκ του μέσου 'ίσον, εις δε συν-
2	τομίαν τό εναντίον, αντί του λόγου όνομα, καί εάν αισχρόν ή άπρεπες· εάν μεν εν τω λόγω ή αισχρόν, τουνομα λέγειν, εάν δ’ εν τω όνόματι,
3	τον λόγον, καί μεταφοραις δηλοΰν καί τοΐς
4	επιθετοις, ευλαβούμενον τό ποιητικόν, καί τό εν
° Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 535-475). His chief work was on Nature. From the harshness of his language and the carelessness of his style he was called ό σκοτεινό* (the obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all other things. All things are in a constant state of flux ; all is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess knowledge in perfection.
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus.® For it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word another belongs, whether to that which follows or that which precedes ; for instance, at the beginning of his composition he says : “ Of this reason which exists b always men are ignorant,” where it is uncertain whether “ always ” should go with “ which exists ” or with “ are ignorant.” Further, a solecism results from not appropriately connecting or joining two words with a word which is equally suitable to both. For instance, in speaking of “ sound ” and “ colour,” the word “ seeing” should not be used, for it is not suitable to both, whereas “ perceiving ” is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a number of details in the middle ; for instance, if you say : “I intended after having spoken to him thus and thus and in this -way to set out ” instead of “ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,” and then this or that happened, in this or that manner.
6.	The following rules contribute to loftiness of style. Use of the description instead of the name of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “ a plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant from the centre.” But for the purpose of conciseness the reverse—use the name instead of the description. You should do the same to express anything foul or indecent ; if the foulness is in the description, use the name ; if in the name, the description. Use metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use
6 Or, “ although this reason exists for ever men are born . . . without understanding· ” (Welldon).
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πολλά noieiv, one ρ οι ποιηταί ποιοΰσιν όνος οντος λιμόνος όμως λίγου σ ι
καί
λιμένας eh ’Αχαϊκούς Βόλτου μεν aihe πολύθυροι Βιαπτυχαί.
5	και μη όπιζ€υγνυναι, άλΧ όκατόρω έκάτβρον, “της γυναικός της ημβτβρας.’’ iav Be συντόμως,
6	τουναντίον “της ήμ€τόρας γυναικός.’’ και μετά συνδέσμου λόγειν iav Be συντόμως, aveo μόν
1403 a συνΒόσμου, μη ασύνετα he, οιον “ nopeo0eh και
7	Bιaλeχθeh,’’ “ πορ€υ0€ΐς Β^λόχθην’ και το ’Αντιμάχου χρήσιμον, όζ ών μη όχ€ΐ Xeyeiv, ο όκ€ΐνος noiei ini τοΰ Τ€υμησσοΰ,
ear ι τις ήveμόeις ολίγος λόφος·
αυ^€ται γαρ ούτως eh άπβιρον. ecrri he τούτο και ini αγαθών και κακών, όπως ούκ όχει, όποτόρως αν ή χρήσιμον, odev και τα ονόματα οι ποιηταί φόρουσι, τό άχορΒον καί τό άλυρον μόλος· όκ τών στ€ρήσ€ων γαρ όπιφόρονσιν eahoKipei γαρ τούτο iv τάΐς μεταφοραϊς λeγόμevov ταΐς άνάλογον, οιον τό φάναι την σάλπιγγα elvai μόλος άλυρον.
7.	Τό he πρόπον e£ei ή λόζις, iav ή παθητική τ€ καί ήθική καί τοΐς υποκ€ΐμόνοις πράγμασιν 2 άνάλογον. τό δ’ άνάλογόν icrnv, iav μήτ€ πepi €υόγκων αύτοκαβΒάλως λόγηται μήτ€ 7repi €υτ€λών σ€μνώς, μηΒ’ ini τω eirreXei ονόματι inf} κόσμος·
α Euripides, lphig. Taur. 7^7.
b In Boeotia. The quotation is from the Whebaid of Antimachus of Claros (r. 150 n.c.). The Alexandrians placed him next to Homer arnonji the epic poets. In his eulogy of the little hill, he went on to attribute to it all the 376
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say
and,
to Achaean harbours,
Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablet.0
You should avoid linking up, but each word should have its own article : τί/s γνναικοζ τή? ήμετψας. But for conciseness, the reverse : r^s ή/xcrepas γυναικό?. Employ a connecting particle or for conciseness omit it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance “ having gone and having conversed with him/’ or, “ having gone, I conversed with him.” Also the practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing a thing by the qualities it does not possess ; thus, in speaking of the hill Teumessus,6 he says,
There is a little wind-swept hill; for in this way amplification may be carried on ad infinitum. This method may be applied to things good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as a melody “ without strings ” or “ without the lyre ” ; for they employ epithets from negations, a course which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a melody without the lyre.
7.	Propriety of style will be obtained by the expression of emotion and character, and by proportion to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the subject matter when neither weighty matters are treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary good qualities it did not possess, a process which could obviously be carried on ad infinitum.
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el Be μη, κωμωδία φαίν€ται, οΐον ποΐ€Ϊ Κλβοφών’ ομοίως γάρ evia eXeγe και el ehreiev αν “ πότνια
3	συκη.” παθητική Βά, άάν μάν η ϋβρις, όργιζο-μάνον Χάξις, eav δε άσeβη καί αΙσχρά, Βυσχβραί-νοντος και evXaβονμάνου και Χάγ€ΐν, eav Be άπ-aivera, άγαμάνως, eav δε iXeeiva, ταπ€ΐνώς, καί
4	άπι των άΧΧων Se ομοίως, πιθανοί Be το πράγμα και η oiKeia Χάζις· παραλογίζεται γάρ ή φνχη ως άΧηθώς Χάγοντος, ότι άπι τοΐς τοιοντοις όντως άχονσιν, ώστ’ οϊονται, el και μη ούτως e^et, ως 6 Χάγων, τα πράγματα όντως άχ€ΐν, και σνν-ομοιοπα0€ΐ ό άκονων del τω παθητικώς Χάγοντι,
5	καν μηθάν Χάγη. 8ιό ποΧΧοι καταπΧήττονσι τούς άκροατάς θορνβοΰντ€ς.
G Και ηθικη Be αυτή η άκ των σημ€ΐων 0€ΐζις, ότι άκοΧονθέι η άρμόττονσα άκάστω γάν€ΐ και e£ei. Χάγω δε γόνος μύν καθ’ ήΧικίαν, οΐον παΐς η άνηρ η γάρων, καί γννη η άνήρ, και Αάκων η 0€τταΧός, άξζις Βά, καθ’ ας ποιος τις τω βίω-
7 ον γάρ καθ' άπασαν άζιν οι βίοι ποιοι τιν€ς. άάν ονν και τά ονόματα o'lKeia Χάγη τη e£ei, ποιησ€ΐ τό ήθος· ον γάρ ταντά ουδ’ ωσαύτως αγροίκος αν και πeπaιBevμάvoς emeiev. πάσχονσι Βά τι οι άκροαταί και ω κατακόρως χρώνται οι Χογο-γράφοι, “τις δ’ ονκ olBev“ άπαντ€ς ΐσασιν’” όμο-
α By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to use fine language, was ridiculous owing to its being out of harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not a poet at all but an orator, irbrvia was a title of respect, applied to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary women.
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word ; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, as in the poetry of Cleophon,® who used certain expressions that reminded one of saying “ madam fig.” Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks with anger of wanton outrage ; with indignation and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; with lowliness of things pitiable ; and so in all other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact appear credible ; for the mind of the hearer is imposed upon b under the impression that the speaker is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things are as he represents them ; and the hearer always sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, even though he really says nothing. This is why speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise.
Character also may be expressed by the proof from signs, because to each class and habit there is an appropriate style. I mean class in reference to age —child, man, or old man ; to sex—man or woman ; to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call habits those moral states which form a man’s character in life ; for not all habits do this. If then anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, he will represent the character ; for the uneducated man will not say the same things in the same way as the educated. But the hearers also are impressed in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam by writers of speeches :c “ Who does not know ? ” “ Everybody knows ” ; for the hearer agrees, because
b Or, “ draws a wrong conclusion.” c Alluding to Isocrates.
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λογεΐ γάρ 6 άκούων αίσχυνόμενος, όπως μετεχη οΰπερ καί οι άλλοι πάντως.
8	Τό δ’ εύκαίρως ή μη εύκαίρως χρήσθαι κοινόν
9	απάντων των εί8ών ἐστίν, ακος δ’ επί πάση 1408 b υπερβολή τό θρυλούμενον 8εΐ γάρ αυτόν αντω
προεπιπλήττειν 8οκεΐ γάρ άληθες είναι, επεί ου
10 λανθάνω γε ο ποιεί τον λ άγοντα, ετι τ οΐς άνά-λογον μη πάσιν άμα χρήσασθαι· οΰτω γάρ κλεπτεται ό ακροατής. λόγω 8ε οΐον εάν τα ονόματα σκληρά η, μη και τη φωνή και τω προσώπω και τοΐς άρμόττουσιν ει δε μη, φανερόν γίνεται έκαστον 6 εστιν. εάν 8ε τό μεν τό 8ε μη, λανθάνει ποιων τό αυτό, εάν οΰν τα μαλακά σκληρώς και τα σκληρά μαλακώς λεγηται, άπίθανον γίγνεται.
11	Τα 8ε ονόματα τα 8ιπλά και τα επίθετα πλείω και τα ζενα μάλιστα άρμόττει λεγοντι παθητικως* συγγνώμη γάρ όργιζομενω κακόν φάναι ουρανό -μηκες η πελώριον είπεΐν. και όταν εχη η8η τους άκροατάς και ποίηση ενθουσιάσαι η έπαινοις ή φόγοις η οργή η φιλία, οΐον και Ισοκράτης ποιεί εν τω πανηγυρικά) επί τελεί, “ φημη δε καί γνώμη ” καί “ οι τινες ετλησαν” φθέγγονται τε γάρ τα τοιαΰτα ενθουσιάζοντες, ώστε καί άποδεχονται δήλον οτι ομοίως εχοντες. 8ιό καί τη ποιήσει ήρμοσεν ενθεον γάρ ή ποιήσις. ή 8ή ουτω 8εΐ,
° Or, “ to all the special rules given above.”
6	The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some limiting phrase. Quintilian (Inxt. Orat. viii. 3. 37) gives as examples: “so to say,” “if I may be allowed to say so.” c Adaptation of voice, features, etc., to the subject. d § ISO, where μνήμη is the reading, translated “name” above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which also 380
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter of common knowledge.
The opportune or inopportune use of these devices applies to all kinds of Rhetoric.® But whenever one has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the common piece of advice—that he should rebuke himself in advance ; b then the excess seems true, since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of correspondence c together ; for in this manner the hearer is deceived. I mean, for instance, if the language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things connected should not be equally harsh ; otherwise what each really is becomes evident. But if you do this in one instance and not in another, the art escapes notice, although the result is the same. If mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness.
Compound words, a number of epithets, and “ foreign ” words especially, are appropriate to an emotional speaker ; for when a man is enraged it is excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ” or “ stupendous.” He may do the same when he has gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as Isocrates does at the end of his Panegyricus d : “ Oh, the fame and the name! ” and “ In that they endured.” For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and it is clear that tbe hearers accept what they say in a sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appropriate to poetry ; for there is something inspired in poetry. It should therefore be used either in this
appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle give γνώμην here, which shows that it is a misquotation.
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ἡ μετ ειρωνείας, όπερ Γ οργιάς εποίε ι καί τα εν τω Φαίδρω.
8. Τό δε σχήμα της λεξεως δει μήτε έμμετρον εΐναι μήτε άρ ρυθμόν το μεν γάρ άπίθανον (πε-πλάσθαι γάρ δοκέΐ) και άμα και εζίστησιν πρόσεχε ιν γάρ ποιεί τω όμοίω, πότε πάλιν ήζει. ώσπερ ονν των κηρυκων προλαμβάνονσι τα παιδία το “τινα αίρεΐται επίτροπον ό απελεύθερου μένος;
2	Κλε'ωνα.’’ το δε άρρυθμον άπέραντον, δει δε πεπέρανθαι μεν, μή μετρώ δε'· αηδές γάρ καί άγνωστον το άπειρον, περαίνεται δε αριθμώ πάντα· ό δε του σχήματος τής λεζεως αριθμός ρυθμός
3	εστιν, ου καί τα μέτρα τμήματα, διό ρυθμόν δει εχειν τον λόγον, μέτρον δε μή· ποίημα γάρ εσται. ρυθμόν δε μή ακριβώς· τούτο δε εσται, εάν μέχρι του ή.
4	Των δε ρυθμών 6 μεν ήρώος σεμνός αλλά λεκτικής αρμονίας δεόμενος, ό δ’ ίαμβος αυτή
° 238 d, 241 e. In the first of these passages Socrates attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a certain amount of contempt (ii. 2. 26)) of Gorgias is given in the Politics (iii. ;?). When asked how a person comes to be a citizen, he answers : “ as those are mortars which have been made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have been made by artisans (δημιονρ-γοfa); for some of these were Larissa-makers (δημιονρΎούς). There is a play on the double meaning of δημιο»ρ~/ύί, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people-maker. Larissa-makers means makers of Larissaeans in such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that λαρισοποιούς may mean “kettle-makers/’ from Χάρισα “a kettle,” so 382
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Pkaedrus.a
8. The form of diction should be neither metrical nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks persuasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets him on the watch for the recurrence of such and such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, “ Whom does the emancipated b choose for his patron ? ” the children shout “ Cleon.” If it is without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to be limited (but not by metre); for that which is unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all things are limited by number, and the number belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which the metres are divisions.0 Wherefore prose must be rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried out, but only up to a certain point.
Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems unnecessary. The point is that Gorgias maintained that all were citizens who were made so by the magistrates, that citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman’s note on the passage, and W. H. Thompson’s Appendix to his edition of Plato’s Gorgias).
6 He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the cadence just as confidently as, \vhen a freedman is asked what patron he selects, every one expects him to say “ Cleon.”
c Bywater’s emendation for τμητά of the mss. Aristotle seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that “ number ” is the regulating force in all things, and in giving shape to language “number” is rhythm, which reduces a formless mass of words to order.
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εστιν η λέβις η των πολλών Βιό μάλιστα πάντων των μέτρων ίαμβεΐα φθέγγονται λέγοντας. Set Be σεμνότητα γενέσθαι και έκστησαι. 6 Be τροχαίος 1409 a κορδακικώτερος· Βηλοΐ Βέ τα τετράμετρα· εστι γάρ τροχερός ρυθμός τα τετράμετρα. λείπεται Βέ παιάν, ω εχρώντο μεν από Θρασυμάχου άρζάμενοι, ον κ ειχον Βέ λέγειν τις ην.
”Εστι Βέ τρίτος 6 παιάν, και εχόμενος των εί-ρημένων τρία γάρ προς δι;’ εστίν, εκείνων Βέ 6 μέν εν προς εν, 6 8e δυο προς εν. έχεται Βέ των λόγων τούτων ό ημιόλιος· οντος Β’ εστίν 6 παιάν.
5	οι μέν οΰν άλλοι Βιά τε τα είρημένα άφετέοι, καί διότι μετρικοί· ό Βέ παιάν λητττέος· από μόνον γάρ ούκ εστι μέτρον των ρηθέντων ρυθμών, ώστε μάλιστα λανθάνειν. νυν μέν οΰν χρώνται τω ένί παιάνι καί άρχόμενοι, Βει Βέ Βιαφέρειν την τελευτήν
6	της αρχής, εστι Βέ παιάνος Βΰο είδη αντικείμενα άλληλοις, ών τό μέν εν άρχη άρμόττει, ώσπερ καί χρώνται· οντος δ’ εστίν ου άρχει μέν η μακρά, τελευτώσι Βέ τρεις βραχεΐαι,
Δαλογενές είτε Αυκίαν
καί
χρυσεοκόμα Έ/care παΐ Atos1. έτερος δ’ έζ εναντίας, ου βραχεΐαι άρχονσι τρεις, η Βέ μακρά τελευταία·
μετά Βέ γάν ΰΒατά τ ωκεανόν ηφάνισε νυζ.
° The heroic rhythm (dactyls, spondees, and anapaests) is as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long ; trochaic and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 3 to 2 (three shorts and one lonfr), being the mean between the other two.	b Understanding καί reXei/rwvrey.
c All three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 b: P.L.G.). 384
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; but speech should be dignified and calculated to rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the cordax ; this is clear from the tetrameters, which form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy-machus, although they could not define it.
The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related to those already mentioned ; for its proportion is 3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with both of which the paean, whose proportion is 1| to I, is connected.® All the other metres then are to be disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that it is most likely to be undetected. At the present day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the beginning as well as at the end ; 6 the end, however, ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it is used. It begins with a long syllable and ends with three short:
Ad\oyei>es | ei're ΛίΜ|αν (“ O Delos-born, or it may be Lycia ”),
and
Χρΰσβδκ&μ|ά "E/ccire | παΐ AiSs (“ Golden-haired far-clarter, son of Zeus ’*).
The other on the contrary begins with three short syllables and ends with one long one :
μετά δέ yav | υδατ& τ’ ώ Keavbv r,\<p&vXaec νύξ (“after earth and waters, night obscured ocean ”).
2	c
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οντος δε τελευτήν 7τοιεΐ’ ἡ γαρ βραχεία διά τό ατελής είναι ποιεί κολοβόν, άλλα δει τή μάκρα άποκόπτεσθαι και δήλην είναι την τελευτήν, μή διά τον γράφεα, μηδε διά τήν παραγραφήν, άλλα
7	διά τον ρυθμόν, ότι μεν ονν εύρυθμον δει είναι τήν λεζιν και μή άρρνθμον, και τινες εύρυθμον 7τοιοΰσι ρυθμοί και πώς εχοντες, εΐρηται.
9. Ύήν δε λεξιν ανάγκη είναι ή ειρομενην και τω συνδεσμω μίαν, ώσπερ αι εν τοΐς διθυράμβοις άναβολαί, ή κατεστραμμενην και όμοίαν ταΐς των αρχαίων ποιητών άντιστρόφοις. ή μεν οΰν είρο-
2	μενη λεζις ή αρχαία εστίν “ ' Ηροδότου Q ου ρ ίου ήδ' ίστορίης άπόδειζις·” τ αυτή γαρ πρότερον μεν άπαντες, νυν δε ου πολλοί χρώνται. λέγω■ δε ειρομενην, ή ούδεν εχει τέλος καθ' αυτήν, αν μή το πράγμα λεγόμενον τελειωθή. εστι δε αηδές διά το άπειρον’ το γάρ τέλος πάντες βούλονται καθοράν. διόπερ επί τοΐς καμπτήρσιν εκπνεουσι καί εκλύονται· προορώντες γάρ το πέρας ου κάμ-
3	νουσι πρότερον, ή μεν ούν ειρομενη τής λεζεώς εστιν ήδε, κατεστραμμένη δε ή εν περιόδοις- λέγω δε περίοδον λεζιν εχουσαν αρχήν καί τελευτήν
140'Jb αυτήν καθ' αυτήν καί μεγεθος εύσύνοτττον. ήδεΐα δ’ ή τοιαύτη καί ευμαθής, ήδεΐα μεν διά το εναντίως 'όχειν τω άπεράντω, καί οτ ι αει τι οϊεται εχειν ό ακροατής [καί] πεπέρανθαι τι αύτώ· το δε μηδέν προνοεΐν είναι μηδε άνύειν αηδές, ευμαθής δε, ότι εύμνημόνευτος. τούτο δε, ότι αριθμόν εχει ή
° Λ dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end of a sentence.
b καμπτηρετ, properly the turning-point of the dlavXos οι double course, is here used for the goal itself.
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syllable, being incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period should be broken off by a long syllable and the end should be clearly marked, not by the scribe nor by a punctuation mark,® but by the rhythm itself. That the style should be rhythmical and not unrhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrangement of them make it of this character, has now been sufficiently shown.
9- The style must be either continuous and united by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic preludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient poets. The continuous style is the ancient one ; for example, “ This is the exposition of the investigation of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by all, but now is used only by a few. By a continuous style I mean that which has no end in itself and only stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in sight. That explains why runners, just when tlxey^ have reached the goal,6 lose their breath and strength, whereas before, λνΐιεη the end is in sight, they shew no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. The other style consists of periods, and by period I mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that which is unlimited, because the hearer at every moment thinks he is securing something for himself and that some conclusion lias been reached ; ΛνΙιεΓβΗε it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end of anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be easily retained in the memory. The reason is that
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έν περιόδοις λέζις, δ πάντων εύμνημονευτότατον. St δ καί τα μέτρα πάντως μνημονευουσι μάλλον των
4	χύδην αριθμόν γάρ έχει ω μετρεΐται. δει δέ την περίοδον και τη διάνοια τετελειώσθαι, και μη διακόπτεσθαι ώσπερ τα Σοφοκλέους ίαμβεΐα,
Καλυδών μεν ηδε γαΐα Π κλοπία? χθονός·
τουναντίον γάρ έστιν υπολαβεΐν τω διαιρεΐσθαι, ώσπερ και επί τοΰ είρημένου την Καλυδώνα είναι της ΐίελοποννήσου.
5	Περίοδος δέ η μεν εν κώλοις, η δ’ αφελής, εστι δ’ εν κώλοις μεν λέζις ή τετελειωμένη τε καί διηρημένη καί εύανάπνευστος, μη εν τη διαιρέσει ώσπερ η είρημένη περίοδος, ἀλλ’ δλη. κώλον δ' έστί το έτερον μόριον ταυτης. αφελή δέ λέγω την
6	μονόκωλον. δει δέ καί τα κώλα καί τάς περιόδους μήτε μυούρους είναι μήτε μακράς. το μέν γάρ μικρόν προσπταίειν πολλάκις ποιεί τον ακροατήν· ανάγκη γάρ, όταν ετι όρμων επί το πόρρω καί το μέτρον, ου έχει εν έαυτω όρον, άντισπασθή παυσα-μένου, οΐον προσπταίειν γίγνεσθαι διά την άντί-κρουσιν. τα δέ μακρά άπολείπεσθαι ποιεί, ώσπερ οι έξωτέρω άποκάμπτοντες του τέρματος· άπο-λείπουσι γάρ καί οΰτοι τούς συμπεριπατοΰντας. ομοίως δέ καί αι περίοδοι αι μακραί οΰσαι λόγος * 6
α των χύδην : lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott).
6 Really from the Meleager of Euripides, Frag. 515 (T.G.l·1.). The break in the sense conies after γαΓα, IIe\o7rias χθονόί really belonging- to the next line: έν άντιπόρΟμοις πέδι’ ίχονσ' α’ιδαίμονα. As it stands in the text, the line implies that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was not. The meaning then is: “This is the land of Calydon, 388
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn verse with greater facility than prose,® for it has number by which it can be measured. But the period must be completed with the sense and not stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,&
This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ;
for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that Calydon is in Peloponnesus.
A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like the period in the line of Sophocles above, but when it is taken as a whole.0 By clause I mean one of the two parts of this period, and by a simple period one that consists of only one clause. But neither clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked by the speaker stopping, a sort of stumble is bound to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind those who are walking with them. Similarly long periods assume the proportions of a speech and
with its fertile plains in the country over against Peloponnesus ” (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth of the Corinthian gulf).
c It does not consist in simply dividing off any words from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the sentence as a whole are properly constructed and distinguished and the sense also is complete.
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γίνεται καί αναβολή ομοιον. ώστε γίνεται ο εσκωφε Δημόκριτος 6 Χίος εις Μελανιππίδην 7τοιήσαντα αντί των αντιστρόφων άναβολάς,
οι τ’ αντω κακά τεύχει άνήρ άλλω κακά τευχών, ή δε μακρά αναβολή τω ποιήσαντι κάκιστη’
άρμόττει γάρ τό τοιοΰτον και εις τούς μακρο-κώλους λέγειν. αι τε λίαν βραχύκωλοι ου περίοδος γίγνεται■ προπετή ούν άγει τον ακροατήν.
7	Της δε iv κώλοις λεξεως ή μεν διηρημενη εστίν ή δε άντικειμενη, διηρημενη μεν οΐον “ πολλάκις εθαύμασα των τάς πανηγύρεις συναγόντων και τούς γυμνικούς αγώνας καταστησάντων,” άντι-κειμενη δ ί, iv ή εκατερω τω κώλω ή προς 1410 a εναντίω εναντίον σύγκειται ή ταύτό επεζευκται τοις εναντίοις, οΐον “ άμφοτερους δ’ ώνησαν, και τούς ύπομείναντας και τούς άκολονθήσαντας· τοις μεν γάρ" πλείω τής οϊκοι προσεκτήσαντο, τοις δε ικανήν τήν οϊκοι κατελιπον.” εναντία υπομονή άκολούθησις, ικανόν πλεΐον. “ ώστε καί τοις χρημάτων δεομενοις καί τοΐς άπολαΰσαι βουλο-μενοις.” άπόλαυσις κτήσει άντίκειται. καί ετι συμβαίνει πολλάκις εν ταύταις καί τούς φρονίμους άτυχεΐν καί τούς άφρονας κατορθοΰν ευθύς μεν των αριστείων ήξιώθησαν, ου πολύ δε ύστερον τήν αρχήν τής θαλάττης ελαβον.” “ πλεΰσαι μεν διά τής ηπείρου, πεζεΰσαι δε διά * 6
° Α well-known musician.
6 Of Melos, lie wrote rambling dithyrainbic preludes without strophic correspondence. Others take άναβολή to mean an entire ode.
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to what Democritus of Chiosa jokingly rebuked in Melanippides,6 who instead of antistrophes composed dithyrambic preludes :
A man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; c
for these verses may be applied to those who employ long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself is carried away headlong.
The clauses of the periodic style are divided or opposed ; divided, as in the following sentence : “ I have often wondered at those who gathered together the general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic contests d opposed, in which, in each of the two clauses, one contrary is brought close to another, or the same word is coupled with both contraries ; for instance, “ They were useful to both, both those who stayed and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in addition greater possessions than they had at home, for the former they left what was sufficient in their own country. Here “ staying behind,” “ following/’ “ sufficient,” “ more ” are contraries. Again : “ to those who need money and those who wish to enjoy it ” ; where “ enjoying ” is contrary to “ acquiring.” Again : “ It often happens in these vicissitudes that the wise are unsuccessful, while fools succeed ” : “At once they were deemed Avorthy of the prize of valour and not long after won the command of the sea ” : “ To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the
c Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a parody of 266, ή δέ κακή βουλή τφ βουλεύσαντι κάκιστη.
d The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus.
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της θαλάττης, τον μεν 'Ελλήσποντον ζεύζας, τον δ’ 'Άθω διορύζας." “ καί φύσει πολίτας όντας νομω της πόλεως στερεσθαι." “οι μεν γάρ αυτών κακώς άπώλοντο, οι δ’ αίσχρώς εσώθησαν’ ιδία μεν τοΐς βάρβαροις οίκεταις χρησθαι, κοινή 8ε πολλούς τών συμμάχων περιοράν δουλεύοντας." “ η ζώντας εζειν η τελευτησαντας καταλείφειν." και ο εις ΐίειθόλαόν τις είπε και Αυκόφρονα εν τω δικαστηρίου, “ οΰτοι δ’ υμάς οίκοι μεν οντες επώλουν, ελθόντες δ’ ως υμάς εώνηνται.” άπαντα
8	γάρ ταϋτα ποιεί το είρημενον. ηδεΐα δ’ εστιν η τοιαύτη λεξις, ότι τάναντία γνωριμώτατα καί παράλληλα μάλλον γνώριμα, και οτι εοικε συλλογισμό) · ό γάρ ελεγχος συναγωγή τών αντικείμενων εστιν. ■
9	Άντίθεσις μεν οΰν τό τοιοϋτόν εστιν, παρίσωσις δ’ εάν Ίσα τα κώλα, παρομοίωσις δ’ εάν ὅμοια τα έσχατα εχη εκάτερον τό κώλον. ανάγκη δε η εν άρχη η επί τελευτής όχειν. καί άρχη μεν αει τα ονόματα, η δε τελευτή τάς εσχάτας συλλαβάς η του αυτού ονόματος πτώσεις η τό αυτό όνομα.
° “ To dwell with us ” (Jebb). The point seems to be that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to slavery; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting public life indifference was shown.
b All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus t I, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the beginning appears in 7. 11 above. The whole runs ί’“ And how great must we consider the fame and the name and the 392
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging through Athos ” : “ And that, though citizens by nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship by law ” : “ For some of them perished miserably, others saved themselves disgracefully ” : “ Privately to employ barbarians as servants,® but publicly to view with indifference many of the allies reduced to slavery ” : “ Either to possess it while living or to leave it behind when dead.” 6 And what some one said against Pitholaus and Lycophron c in the law-court : “ These men, who used to sell you when they were at home, having come to you have bought you.” All these passages are examples of antithesis. This kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily-understood and even more so when placed side by side, and also because antithesis resembles a syllogism; for refutation is a bringing together of contraries.
Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of clauses is parisosis ; the similarity of the final syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At the beginning the similarity is always shown in entire -words ; at the end, in the last syllables, or the inflexions of one and the same word, or the repetition of the same word. For instance, at the glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will leave behind after their death.”
0 They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being instigated by their sister, his wife. Nothin# is known of the case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning· is: “ When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, but now they have come to buy you ” (referring to bribery in court). Others take ώνεΐσθαι in a passive sense: “they have been bought,” i.e. have had to sell themselves to you.
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εν άρχη μεν τα τοιαντα “ αγρόν γάρ ελαβεν αργόν παρ' αυτόν,”
δω ρητοί τ' επ ελοντο παράρρητοί τ' επεεσσιν
ini τελευτής δε “ ωηθησαν αυτόν παιδίον τετο-κεναι, άλλ' αύτοϋ αίτιον γεγονέναι,” “εν πλείσταις δε φροντίσι καί εν ελαχίσταις ελπίσιν.” πτώσις δε ταυ του “ άξιος δε σταθηναι χαλκούς, ούκ άξιος ών χαλκόν.” ταύτό δ' όνομα “ σύ δ' αυτόν και ζώντα ελεγες κακώς και νυν γράφεις κακώς.” πιο b άπό συλλαβής δε “ τί αν επαθες δεινόν, ει άνδρ' είδες αργόν; ” εστι δε άμα πάντα εχειν ταύτό, και άντίθεσιν είναι ταύτό και πάρισον και όμοιο-τελευτον. αι δ' άρχαι τών περιόδων σχεδόν εν 10 τοΐς Θεοδεκτείοις εξηρίθμηνται. εισι δε και φενδεΐς αντιθέσεις, οΐον και 'Έιπίχαρμος εποιει,
τόκα μεν εν τήνων εγών ην, τόκα δε παρά τηνοις εγών.
10. Έπει δε διώρισται περί τούτων, ποθεν λεγεται τα άστεΐα καί τα ευδοκιμοΰντα λεκτεον. ποιεΐν μεν ούν εστι τον εύφυοϋς η του γεγυμνα-2 σ μόνον, δεΐξαι δε της μεθόδου ταντης. ειπωμεν ονν και διαριθμησώμεθα· άρχη δ' έστω ή μιν αϋτη. τό γάρ μανθάνειν ραδίως ήδν φύσει πόσιν εστι,
α Aristophanes, Frag. 619 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). b Iliad, ix. 526. c The text is obviously corrupt. d See Introduction.
e Koemer’s text has άρεταί (excellences). f There is no real antithesis, the sense of hotli clauses being tlie same.
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beginning :	’Αγρόν γάρ ελαβεν αργόν παρ αντου,α
“ for he received from him land untilled ” ;
δωρητοί τ’ επέΧοντο παράρρτγτοί τ' έιτέεσσιν,6 “ they were ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ; ”
at the end : ωήθησαν αυτόν παλιόν τετοκεναι, άΧΧ αυτόν αίτιον γεγονέναι,c “ they thought that he was the father of a child, but that lie was the cause of it ” ; εν πΧείσταις δε φροντίσι και εν ελαχίσται? ελπίσιν, “ in the greatest anxiety and the smallest hopes.” Inflexions of the same word : άξιος δε σταθηναι χαλκούς, ουκ άξιος ών χαλκοθ, “ worthy of α bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” Repetition of a word : αν 8’ αυτόν καί ζωντα εΧεγες κακώς και νυν γράφεις κακώς, “ while he lived you spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.” Resemblance of one syllable : τί αν επαθες δεινόν, el av8p’ e!8e<s αργόν, “ what ill would you have suffered, if you had seen an idle man ? ” All these figures may be found in the same sentence at once— antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of endings. In the Theodectead nearly all the beginnings e of periods have been enumerated. There are also false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus :
τδκα μέν ίν τήνων έγων ήν, τδκα δε παρά τήνοι$ έ-γών, “ at one time Ι was in their house, at another I was with them.” f
10. Having settled these questions, we must next state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; to show what they are is the function of this inquiry. Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, and let our starting-point be the following. Easy learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean
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τα Βε ονόματα σημαίνει τι, ώστε οσα των ονομάτων ποιεί ήμΐν μάθησιν, ήΒιστα. αι μεν οΰν γλώτται άγνώτες, τα δε κύρια ϊσμεν. ή Βε μεταφορά ποιεί τούτο μάλιστα· όταν γάρ ε'ίπη τό γήρας καλάμην, εποίησε μάθησιν καί γνώσιν Βία τού
3	γένους· άμφω γάρ άπηνθηκότα. ποιοΰσι μεν ούν καί αι των ποιητών εικόνες τό αυτό· Βιόπερ αν ευ, άστεΐον φαίνεται, εστι γάρ η είκών, καθάπερ εΐρηται πρότερον, μεταφορά Βιαφερουσα προθεσει· Βιό ηττον ήΒύ, ότι μακροτέρως■ και ου λεγει ως τούτο εκείνο· οϋκουν ούΒε ζητεί τούτο ή φυγή.
4	ανάγκη Βη και λεξιν καί ενθυμήματα ταϋτ είναι αστεία, όσα ποιεί ήμΐν μάθησιν ταχεΐαν. Βιό ούτε τα επιπόλαια των ενθυμημάτων εύΒοκιμεΐ (επιπόλαια γάρ λεγομεν τα παντί Βήλα, καί α μηΒεν Βει ζητήσαι), ούτε όσα ειρημένα αγνοούμενα εστίν, α.ΛΛ’ όσων ή άμα λεγομένων ή γνώσις γίνεται, καί εί μη πρότερον ύπήρχεν, ή μικρόν ύστερίζει ή Βιάνοια- γίγνεται γάρ οΐον μάθησις, εκείνως Βε ούΒετερον.
5	Κατά μεν ούν την Βιάνοιαν τού λεγομένου τα τοιαΰτα εύΒοκιμεΐ των ενθυμημάτων, κατά Βε την λεξιν τω μεν σχήματι, εάν άντικειμενως λεγηται,
° Odyssey, χίν. 213 άλ\’ έμπης καλάμην yi σ’ όίομαι άσορόωντα \ yiyvicaseiv. The \vords are those of Odysseus, whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying unrecognized.
b -προσθέσει: the addition of the particle of comparison ws. προθέσει (the reading of the Paris ms.) would mean, (1) “ manner of setting forth” (Cope), or (2) “ a metaphor, with a preface ” (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear). The simile only says that one thing resembles another, not,
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something, so that all words which make us learn something are most pleasant. Now we do not know the meaning of strange -words, and proper terms we know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above all produces this effect; for when Homer a calls old age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the genus ; for both have lost their bloom. The similes of the poets also have the same effect; wherefore, if they are well constructed, an impression of smartness is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a metaphor differing only by the addition of a word,** wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it does not say that this is that, so that the mind does not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all style and enthymemes that give us rapid information are smart. This is the reason why superficial enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all and need no mental effort, and those which, when stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only those which are understood the moment they arc stated, or those of which the meaning, although not clear at first, comes a little later ; for from the latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former neither the one nor the other.0
In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popularity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for
like the metaphor, that it is another; since the speaker does not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of acquiring some information, is lost.
0 The meaning is : the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned last do convey some information, whereas the superficial enthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, when reflection has made the meaning clear.
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οΐον “ καί την τοΐς ά/\λοις κοινήν ειρήνην νομι-ζόντων rots- αυτών ίδίοις πόλεμον” αντίκειται
6	πόλεμος εΙρήνη. τοΐς δ’ όνόμασιν, εάν εχη μεταφοράν, και ταντην μήτ' άλλοτρίαν, χαλεπόν yap συνιδεΐν, μήτ’ επιπόλαιον, ούδεν γάρ ποιεί πάσχειν. ετι ει προ ομμάτων ποιεί· όρον γάρ δε ι τα πρατ-τόμεν α μάλλον ή μέλλοντα, δει άρα τοντα>ν στοχάζεσθαι τριών, μεταφοράς άντιθεσεως ενέργειας.
7	Τών δε μεταφορών τεττάρων ονσών εύδοκιμοϋσι 1411 a μάλιστα αι κατ αναλογίαν, ώσπερ ΪΙερικλής εφη
την νεότητα την άπολομενην εν τω πολεμώ ούτως ήφανίσθαι εκ τής πόλεως ώσπερ ει τις τό εαρ εκ τον ενιαυτόν εζελοι. και Αειττίνης περί Λακεδαιμονίων, ούκ εάν περιιδεΐν την Ελλάδα ετερόφθαλμον γενομενην. και Κηφισόδοτος σπουδάζοντος Ύ^άρητός ενθννας δούναι περί τον ’Ολυνθιακόν πόλεμον ήγανάκτει, φάσκων εις πνΐγμα τον δήμον εχοντα τάς ενθννας πειράσθαι δούναι, και παρακαλών
° Isocrates, Philippus, 73.
6 In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are defined: “Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the name of something else; and this may take place either from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a metaphor from genus to species is ‘ here stands my ship/ for ‘ standing ’ is a genus, ‘ being moored ’ a species; from species to genus: ‘ Odysseus truly has wrought a myriad good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specific large number, used for the generic ‘ multitude ’; from species to species: ‘having drawn off the lifewit.li 1 lie bronze’ and ‘having cut it with the unyielding bronze,’ \vhere ‘drawn off’ is used in the sense of ‘ cut/ and ‘ cut ’ in tlie sense of ‘ drawn off/ both being species of ‘taking away.’” For the proportional metaphor sec note on 4. ϊ above.
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instance, “ accounting the peace that all shared to be a war against their private interests,” a where “ war ” is opposed to “ peace ” ; as to words, they are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at a glance, nor superficial, for then it does not impress the hearer ; further, if they set things “ before the eyes ” ; for we ought to see what is being done rather than what is going to be done. We ought therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, antithesis, actuality.
Of the four kinds of metaphor b the most popular are those based on proportion. Thus, Pericles said that the youth that had perished during the war had disappeared from the State as if the year had lost its springtime.0 Leptines, speaking of the Lacedaemonians, said that he would not let the Athenians stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly-exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, he was trying to get Ills accounts examined d; on another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to
c i. 7. 34.
d (ΰθννα was the technical term for the examination of accounts to which all public officers had to submit when their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were both Athenian generals. “ Having the people by the throat ” may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his unsatisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase els πνΐ-γμα τον δήμον ἔχοντα is objected to by Cope, who reads ayayovra and translates: “ that he drove the people into a fit of choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny in this way,” i.e. he tried to force his accounts down their throats, and nearly choked them. Another reading suggested is &y%ovra (throttling so as to choke).
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ποτέ τους * *Αθηναίους εις Εύβοιαν επισιτισομένους έφη δε ΐν εζιέναι το Μιλτιάδου φηφισμ α. και Ίφικράτης σπεισαμένων Αθηναίων προς ’Em-δαυρον και την παραλίαν ηγανάκτει, φάσκων αυτούς τα εφόδια τοΰ πολέμου παρηρησθαι. και Πειθόλ αος την ΤΙάραλον ρόπαλον τοΰ δήμου, Σηστόν δέ τηλίαν τοΰ Πειραιέως. καί ΤΙερικλης την Αίγιναν άφελειν έκέλευσε την λημην τοΰ ΐίειραιέως. και Μοιροκλης ούθέν εφη πονηρότερος είναι, όνομάσας τινα των επιεικών εκείνον μεν γαρ επιτρίτων τόκων πονηρευεσθαι, αυτόν δέ επιδεκάτων. και το Άναβα νδρίδου ιαμβεΐον υπέρ των θυγατέρων προς τον γάμον έγχρονι-ζουσών,
υπερήμεροι μοι των γάμων αι παρθένοι.
και τό ΐίολυευκτου εις αποπληκτικόν τινα Σ,πευσ-ιππον, τό μη δυνασθαι ησυχίαν άγειν υπό της τύχης εν πεντεσυρίγγω νόσω δεδεμένον. και Κηφισόδοτος τα? τριηρεις έκάλει μυλωνάς ποικίλους, ό Κύων δέ τα καπηλεία τα. ’Αττικά φιδίτια.
α This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so speedily carried out that it became proverbial. The expedition was undertaken to assist Euboea against Thebes.
b By making· peace, Iphicrates said that the Athenians had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions for the war. The word εφόδια properly means provisions for a journey and travelling expenses.
0 The Paralns and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys which conveyed state prisoners.
d It commanded the trade of the Euxine.
* Moerocles was a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an anti-Macedonian in politics, lie seems to have been a money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 400 "
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set out for Euboea without delay “ and provision themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.® ” After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly declared “ that they had deprived themselves of provisions for the Avar.” b Pitholaus called the Paralus c “ the bludgeon of the people,” and Sestos “ the corn-chest d of the Piraeus.” Pericles recommended that Aegina, “ the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be removed. Moerocles, mentioning a very “ respectable ” person by name, declared that he was as much a scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man played the scoundrel at 33 per cent, he himself was satisfied with 10 per cent.e And the iambic of Anaxandrides/ on girls who were slow to marry,
My daughters are “past the time ” of marriage.
And the saying of Polyeuctus9 upon a certain paralytic named Speusippus, “ that he could not keep quiet, although Fortune had bound him in a five-holed pillory of disease.” Cephisodotus called the triremes “ parti-coloured mills,” h and [Diogenes] the Cynic used to say that the taverns * were “ the
degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling practices) of each is calculated by their respective profits.
*	Poet of the Middle Comedy : Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii.). The metaphor in υπερήμεροι, is from those who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. Cope translates : “ I find (μοι) the young ladies are . .
o Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes.
Λ As grinding down the tributary states. They differed from ordinary mills in being gaily painted.
*	Contrasted with the Spartan “ messes,” which were of a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined together. The tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, represented these at Athens.
2 D
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Αισίων δε, ότι els Σικελίαν την πάλιν εζεχεαν τούτο γάρ μεταφορά και προ όμμάτων. και ώστε βοησαι την Ελλάδα”· καί τούτο τρόπον τινα μεταφορά καί προ όμμάτων. καί ώσπερ Κηφισόδοτος εύλαβεΐσθαι εκελευε μη πολλάς ποιήσω σ ι τάς συνδρομάς. καί Ισοκράτης προς τους συντρέχοντας εν ταΐς πανηγύρεσιν. καί οΐον εν τω επιταφίω, διότι άζιον ην επί τω τάφω τω των εν Σαλαμΐνι τελευτησάντων κείρασθαι την Ελλάδα ως συγ κατ αθ απτό μενης τη αρετή αυτών της ελευθερίας’ ει μεν γάρ εΐπεν ότι άζιον δακρΰσαι συγκαταθαπτομενης της αρετής, μεταφορά καί mi b προ όμμάτων, το 8ε “τη αρετή της ελευθερίας ” άντίθεσίν τινα όχει. καί ως Ίφικράτης εΐπεν “ η γάρ οδός μοι των λόγων διά μέσων των Χάρητι πεπραγμενών εστίν ” μεταφορά κατ’ αναλογίαν, καί τό διά μέσου προ όμμάτων ποιεί, καί τό φά ναι παρακαλεΐν τούς κινδύνους τ οΐς κινδύνοις βοηθησοντας, προ όμμάτων μεταφορά, καί Α υ κολεών υπέρ Χαβρίου “ ουδέ την ίκετηρίαν αίσχυνθεντες αυτού, την εικόνα την χαλκην ” · μεταφορά γάρ εν τω παρόντι, ἀλλ’ ου κ αει, αλλά προ όμμάτων κινδυνεύοντος γάρ αυτού ικετεύει η είκών, τό άφυχον δη εμφυχον, τό υπόμνημα των της πόλεως έργων, καί “ πάντα τρόπον μικρόν φρονεΐν μελετώντες ” * τό γάρ μελετάν
° Athenian orator, opponent of Demosthenes. b Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. c Philippus, 12. Both σύνδρομάs and συντρέχοντας refer to the collecting of a mob in a state of excitement.
d The statue of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 402
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messes ” of Attica. Aesion a used to say that they had “ drained ” the State into Sicily,6 which is a metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His words “ so that Greece uttered a cry ” are also in a manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not to hold their “ concourses ” too often ; and in the same way Isocrates, who spoke of those “ who rush together ” in the assemblies.0 And as Lysias says in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who fell at Salamis, since her freedom Avas buried along with their valour. If the speaker had said that it was fitting that Greece should Aveep, her valour being buried with them, it would have been a metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “ freedom ” by the side of “ valour ” produces a kind of antithesis. And as Iphicrates said, “ The path of my Avords leads through the centre of the deeds of Chares ” ; here the metaphor is proportional and the words “ through the centre ” create vividness. Also, to say that one “ calls upon dangers to help against dangers ” is a vivid metaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias said, “ not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of his statue of bronze,” d a metaphor for the moment, not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done for the State. And “ in every way studying poorness of spirit,” e for “ studying ” a thing implies to
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting the enemy. The statue was in the agora and could be seen from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal on its suppliant attitude.
e Isocrates, Panegyricus, 151.
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αϋξειν τι έστίν. και δτι τον νοΰν 6 θεός φως άνήφεν εν ττ} φυχή· άμφω γάρ δηλοΐ τι. “ου γάρ διαλυόμεθα τούς πολέμους, ἀλλ’ άναβαλλόμεθα·” αμφω γάρ εστι μέλλοντα, καί ή αναβολή και ή τοιαυτη ειρήνη, και τό τας συνθήκας φάναι “ τρόπαιον είναι πολύ κάλλιον των εν τοΐς πόλεμόις γινομένων τα μεν γαρ υπέρ μικρών καί μιας τύχης, αυται δ’ υπέρ παντός του πολέμου αμφω γαρ νίκης σημεία, δτι καί αι πόλεις τω φόγω των ανθρώπων μεγάλας εύθυνας διδόασιν ή γαρ εϋθυνα βλάβη τις δίκαια έστίν.
11. "Οτι μεν οΰν τα αστεία εκ μεταφοράς τε τής άνάλογον λέγεται και τω προ δμμάτων ποιεΐν, εΐρηται. λεκτεον δε τί λεγομεν προ δμμάτων, 2 καί τί ποιοΰσι γίγνεται τούτο, λέγω δη προ ομματων ταϋτα ποιεΐν, ὅσα ένεργοϋντα σημαίνει, οΐον τον αγαθόν άνδρα φάναι είναι τετράγωνον μεταφορά· αμφω γάρ τέλεια, ἀλλ* * ου σημαίνει ενεργειών, άλλα τό “ ανθούσαν εχοντος την ακμήν” ενέργεια, καί τό “ σε δ’ ώσπερ άφετον ” ενέργεια, καί
τούντεΰθεν ούν °Έλληνες άξαντες πόσιν τό άξαντες ενέργεια καί μεταφορά, καί ως
° Metaphor from species to genus (ρ. 398, η.), “ studying ” being a species of “ increasing.” As a rule one studies to increase some good quality, not a bad one.
b Ibid. 172.	c Ibid. 180 (apparently from memory).
d ίϋθννα (see note on p. 39!)) further implies the punishment for an unsatisfactory statement of accounts.
* Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.L.G. ii.). Both a good man and a square are complete as far as they go, but they do not express actuality.	1 Isocrates, Philippus, 10.
0 Ibid. 127. This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead the Greeks ag«ainst Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 404
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increase it.a And that “reason is a light that God has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason and light make something clear. “ For we do not put an end to wars, but put them off,” 6 for both ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of such a kind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that such a treaty is “ a trophy far more splendid than those gained in Avar ; for the latter are raised in memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of fortune, but the former commemorates the end of the whole war ” ;c for both treaty and trophy are signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a heavy account to the censure of men ; for rendering an account d is a sort of just punishment.
11. We have said that smart sayings are derived from proportional metaphor and expressions which set things before the eyes. We must now explain the meaning of “ before the eyes,” and Avhat must be done to produce this. I mean that things are set before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ” e is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the phrase does not express actuality, whereas “ of one having the prime of his life in full bloom ” f does ; similarly, “ thee, like a sacred animal ranging at will ” 0 expresses actuality, and in
Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet h the word “ shooting ” contains both actuality and
where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by the laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt.
h Euripides, Ipliig. Aul. 80, with oopt for πόσιν.
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κέχρηται "Ομηρος πολλαχοϋ τω τα άφυχα εμφυχα 3 λέγειν διά τής μεταφοράς. εν πάσι δε τω ενέργειαν ποιεΐν ευδοκιμεί, οϊον εν τοΐσδε,
αΰτις ειτί δάπεδόνδε κυλίνδετο λάας αναιδής,
και
και
και
και
επτάτ' όΐστός, επιπτεσθαι μενεαίνων, εν γαίτ] ΐσταντο λιλαιόμενα χροδς άσαι, αιχμή δε στερνοιο διεσσυτο μαιμώωσα.
εν ττασι γάρ τούτοις διά το εμφυχα είναι ενερ-γοΰντα φαίνεται· τό άναισχυντεΐν γαρ καί μαιμαν καί τάλλα ενεργεια. ταϋτα δε ττροσήφε διά τής κατ' αναλογίαν μεταφοράς· ως γάρ 6 λίθος προς τον Σίσυφον, 6 αναίσχυντων ττ ρος τον άναισχυν-4 τουμενον. ποιεί δε καί εν ταΐς εύδοκιμουσαις είκόσιν επί των άφύχων ταΰτα·
κυρτά, φαληριόωντα- προ μεν τ άλλ', αύτάρ επ'
άλλα·
κινούμενα γάρ καί ζώντα ποιεί πάντα, ή δ' ενεργεια κίνησις.
5	Αει δε μεταφερειν, καθάπερ είρηται πρότερον, από οικείων καί μή φανερών, οΐον καί εν φιλοσοφία τό ομοιον καί εν πολύ διεχουσι θεωρεΐν εύστοχου, ώσπερ Άρχυτας εφη ταύτόν είναι διαιτητήν καί βωμόν επ' άμφω γάρ τό άδικού-
° Odyssey, xi. 59b, with ϊπειτα. πέδονδε for έπι δάττεδύνδε. 406
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were animate ; and it is to creating actuality in all such cases that his popularity is due, as in the following examples :
Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.0 The arrow flew.6
[The arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd].'
The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take their fill of flesh.d
The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast/
For in all these examples there is appearance of actuality, since the objects are represented as animate : “ the shameless stone,” “ the eager spear-point,” and the rest express actuality. Homer has attached these attributes by the employment of the proportional metaphor ; for as the stone is to Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things :
Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; f
for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality is movement.
As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn from objects which are proper to the object, but not too obvious ; just as, for instance, in philosophy it needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. b Iliad, xiii. 587.	* Ibid. iv. 126. d Ibid. xi. 574.
e Ibid. xv. 541.
f Ibid. xiii. 7!)9. The reference is to the “boiling waves of the loud-roaring sea.”
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μβνον καταφβύγβι. η el τις φαίη άγκυραν καί κρβμάθραν τό αυτό βΐναι' αμφω γάρ ταύτό τι, αλλά διαφβρβι τω άνωθβν καί κάτωθ€ν. καί τό “ ώμαλίσθαι τάς 7τόλ€ΐς” iv πολύ διβχονσι ταύτό, iv βπιφανβία καί δννάμβσι τό ίσον.
6	Έστι δβ καί τα άστβΐα τα πλβΐστα διά μβταφοράς καί βκ τον προβξαπατάν μάλλον γάρ γίγνβται δηλον δτι βμαθβ παρα τό βναντίως δχ€ΐν, καί βοικβ λβγβιν η φυχη “ ως αληθώς, βγω δ’ ημαρτον.” καί των άποφθβγμάτων δβ τα άστβΐά βστιν βκ τού μη δ φησι λβγβιν, οΐον τό του Στησιχόρου, δτι οι τβττιγβς βαντοΐς χαμόθβν ασονται. καί τα βΰ ηνιγμβνα διά τό αυτό ηδβα· μάθησις γάρ, καί λβγβται μβταφορά, καί δ λβγβι Θβόδωρος, τό καινά λβγβιν. γίγνβται δβ', δταν παράδοξον fj, καί μη, ως βκβΐνος λβγβι, προς την βμπροσθβν δόξαν, άλλ' ώσπβρ οι βν τοΐς γβλοίοις τα παρα-πβποιημβνα. δπβρ δνναται καί τα παρά γράμμα σκώμματα· βξαπατα γάρ. καί iv τοΐς μβτροις· ου γάρ ώσπβρ ό άκουων νπβλαββν * 6
° The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is above, and the pot hangs down from it.
6 Cope, retaining ὰνωμαλ/σθαι (as if from άνομαλ/feiv, aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, cf. άνομάλωσις) says: “the widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of properties and the state offices and privileges, which are to be alike equalized,” translating: “And the re-equalization of cities, when the same principle is applied to things standing· wide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, offices).” (dv- is not negative, but = re.) But the passage quoted by Victorius from Isocrates, Philippus, § 40: “for I know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on the same level (ώμαλίσθαι) by misfortunes” suggests this as a 40S
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one is hung up above and the other below.® And if one were to say “ the cities have been reduced to the same level,” this amounts to the same in the case of things far apart—the equality of “ levelling ” in regard to superficies and resources.6
Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.6 For it becomes more evident to him that he has learnt something, when the conclusion turns out contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to say, “ How true it is ! but I missed it.” And smart apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the ground/’ d And clever riddles are agreeable for the same reason ; for something is learnt, and the expression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus calls “ novel expressions ” arise when what follows is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance with our previous expectation ; just as humorists make use of slight changes in words. The same effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change of letter ; for they are deceptive. These novelties occur in poetry as well as in prose ; for instance, the following verse does not finish as the hearer expected :
preferable reading here, ώμαλίσθαι meaning (1) have been levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness.
e προεξαπατάω. Or, reading προσεξαπαταν, “ by adding deception.”
d See ii. 21. 8.
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έστειχε δ’ έχων υπό ποσσΐ χίμεθλα·
6 δ’ ωετο πέΒιλα ερεΐν. τούτου δ’ άμα λεγομένου Βεΐ Βήλον εΐναι. τα 8έ παρά γράμμα ποιεί ούχ ο λέγει λέγειν, άλλ* ο μεταστρέφει όνομα, οΐον το θεοΒώρου εις Νίκωνα τον κιθαρωΒόν “ θράττεί'” προσποιείται γάρ λέγειν το θράττει σε” και εξαπατά· άλλο γάρ λέγει· Β ιό μαθόντι ήΒύ, έπει 1412 b ει μη υπολαμβάνει θράκα εΐναι, ου Βόξει άστεΐον
7	είναι, και τό “ βούλει αυτόν πέρσαι.” Βει Βέ άμφότερα προσηκόντως λεχθήναι. ούτω Βέ και τα αστεία, οΐον τό φάναι ’Αθηναίοις την τής θαλάττης άρχήν μη άρχήν εΐναι των κακών όνασθαι γάρ. ή ώσπερ Ισοκράτης την άρχήν τή πόλει άρχήν εΐναι των κακών, άμφοτέρως γάρ ο ούκ αν ωήθη τις έρεΐν, τοΰτ’ εϊρηται, και έγνώσθη ότι αληθές· τό τε γάρ τήν άρχήν φάναι άρχήν εΐναι ούθέν σοφόν άλλ’ ούχ ούτω λέγει άλλ’ άλλως,
8	και άρχήν ούχ ο εΐπεν άπόφησιν, άλ/V άλλως, εν άπασι Βέ τούτοις, εάν προσηκόντως τό όνομα ένέγκη ομωνυμία ή μεταφορά, τότε τό ευ. οΐον “ Άνά-
° According to Cope, Oρφττ' d, “ you are no better than a Thracian slave-girl.”
b There is obviously a play on πέρσαι (aor. 1 infin, of πέρθω) and YUpaai (Persians), but no satisfactory interpretation of the joke has been suggested.
e The paradoxical and verbal. “ Suitably ” may refer to the manner of delivery ; to being: used at the proper time ; or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in the two senses.
d Philippas, 61 ; De Pace, 101. The point in the illustrations lies in the use of αρχή, first in the sense of “empire,” then in that of “ beginning.” It could be· said that the 410
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains,
whereas the hearer thought he was going to say “ sandals.” This kind of joke must be clear from the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the word are produced, not by giving it the proper meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, Avhen Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the citliara, “ you are troubled ” (θράττει) ; for while pretending to say “ something troubles you,” he deceives us ; for he means something else.® Therefore the joke is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; for if one does not knew that Nicon is a Thracian, he will not see any joke in it. Similarly, “ you Λνΐςίι to destroy him (ττίρσαΐ).” b Jokes of both these kinds c must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are such witticisms as saying that “ the empire of the sea ” was not “ the beginning of misfortunes ” for the Athenians, for they benefited by it ; or, with Isocrates,d that “ empire ” was “ the beginning of misfortunes for the city ” ; in both cases that which one would not have expected to be said is said, and recognized as true. For, in the second example, to say that “ empire is empire ” shows no cleverness, but this is not what he means, but something else ; in the first, the αρχή which is negatived is used in a different sense. In all these cases, success is attained when a word is appropriately applied, either by homonym or by metaphor. For example, in the phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,® there
“ empire ” of the sea was or was not “ the beginning of misfortunes ” for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the “beginning” of evil.
e Usually translated, “ There is no bearing Baring.”
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σχ€τος ούκ άνασχ€τός·” ομωνυμίαν άπέφησ€ν, αλλά προσηκόντως, el αηδής, καί
ούκ αν γένοιο μάλλον ή ξένος ξένος-
ή ου μάλλον ή σέ Set, το αυτό. καί “ου τον ξένον ξένον ael eivar” άλλότριον γάρ καί τούτο, το αυτό καί το Άναξανδρίδου τό έπαινούμ€νον,
καλόν y άποθαν€Ϊν πρίν θανάτου δράν άξιον-
τ αυτόν γάρ ἐστι τω elnecv άξιον γάρ άποθαν€Ϊν μη οντα άξιον άποθανβΐν, ή άξιόν y’ άποθαν€Ϊν μη θανάτου άξιον όντα, ή μη ποιοΰντα θανάτου άξια.
9	τό μεν οΰν €ΐδος τό αυτό τής λέξ€ως τούτων ἀλλ’ οσω αν έλάττονι και άντικ€ΐμένως λ€χθή, τοσουτω €υδοκιμ€Ϊ μάλλον, τό δ’ αίτιον ότι ή μάθησις διά μέν τό άντικ€ΐσθαι μάλλον, διά δέ τό έν όλίγω 10 θάττον γίνβται. 0ei δ’ ael προσ€Ϊναι ή τό προς ον λέγ€ται ή τό όρθώς λέγ€σθαι, el τό λ€γόμ€νον αληθές καί μη έπιπόλαιον έστι γάρ ταΰτα χωρίς έχειν, οΐον “ άποθνήσκ€ΐν 0ei μηθέν άμαρτάνοντα ”· ἀλλ’ ου κ άστ€Ϊον. “την αξίαν δει γαμ€ΐν τον άξιον” ἀλλ’ ούκ acrreiov. άλΧ έάν άμα άμφω έχη· “άξιόν y’ άποθαν€ΐν μη άξιον όντα του άποθαν€Ϊν.” οσω δ’ αν πλeίω έχη, τοσουτω άστeioTepov φαίν€ται, οΐον el και τα ονόματα
α Kock, C.A.F. iii. 209, ρ. 448. In the two first examples “ stranger ” refers to a distant and reserved manner, as we say “ don’t make yourself a stranger ” ; in the third ξένο% is apparently to be taken in the sense of “alien.” Cope translates: “for that too is of a different kind” (foreign, alien to the two others ; άλλότριον, belonging to something or somebody else, opposed to οίκ(ΐον). But the whole passage is obscure.
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. And, “ Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a stranger,” or “ not more than you should be,” which is the same thing. And again,
The stranger must not always be a stranger, for here too the word repeated is taken in a different sense.® It is the same with the celebrated verse of Anaxandrid.es,
It is noble to die before doing anything that deserves death ; b
for this is the same as saying that it is worthy to die when one does not deserve to die,” or, that “ it is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” or, “ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” Now the form of expression of these sayings is the same ; but the more concisely and antithetically they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, in order that what is said may be true and not superficial, it must always either apply to a particular person or be suitably expressed ; for it is possible for it to have one quality and not the other. For instance, “ One ought to die guiltless of any offence/’ “ The worthy man should take a worthy woman to wife.” There is no smartness in either of these expressions, but there will be if both conditions are fulfilled : “It is worthy for a man to die, when he is not worthy of death.” The more special qualities the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a
6 Kock, C.A.F. ii. Frag. 64, p. 163.
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μεταφορά εϊη καί μεταφορά τοιαδί καί άντίθεσις καί 7ταρίσωσις, καί 0χοι ενεργειαν.
11	Εί’σι δε καί αι εικόνες, ώσπερ εΐρηται καί εν τοΐς άνω, αεί εύδοκιμοϋσαι τρόπον τινα μεταφοραί. αει γάρ εκ δυοΐν λέγονται, ώσπερ ή άνάλογον μεταφορά* οΐον ή άσπίς φαμεν εστι φιάλη ’Άρεος,
1413 a και τόξον φόρμιγξ άχορδος, ούτω μεν ονν λεγονσιν ούχ άπλοϋν, τό δ’ είπεΐν τό τόζον φόρμιγγα η την
12	ασπίδα φιάλην άπλοϋν. καί είκάζονσι δε ούτως, οΐον πίθηκο) αυλητήν, λύχνω φακαζομενω μύωπα·
13	άμφω γάρ συνάγεται, το δε ευ εστίν όταν μεταφορά ή’ εστι γάρ είκάσαι την ασπίδα φιάλη ’Άρεος καί το ερείπιον ράκει οικίας, καί τον Νικήρατον φάναι Φιλοκτήτην είναι δεδηγμόνον υπό ΥΙράτνος, ώσπερ είκασε Θρασυμαχος ίδών τον Ν ικήρατον ήττημόνον ύπο ΤΙράτυος ραφωδοϋντα, κομώντα δε και αυχμηρόν ετι. εν οΐς μάλιστα εκπίπτουσιν οι ποιηταί, εάν μη ευ, καί εάν ευ, ευδοκιμοΰσιν. λόγω δ’ όταν άποδιδώσιν,
ώσπερ σόλινον ούλα τά σκέλη φορεΐ, ώσπερ Φιλάμμων ζυγομαχών τω κωρυκω.
καί τά τοιαΰτα πάντ εικόνες εισίν. αι 8’ εικόνες οτι μεταφοραί, εΐρηται πολλάκις. * 6
α Or, reading αι for aei, “approved similes are. . .
6 In the simple metaphor “goblet” is substituted for “shield,” but sometimes additions arc made to the word as differently applied, such as “ of Arcs ” and “ without strings.” These additions, besides involving greater detail (a characteristic of the simile), distinctly bring out the contrast of the two terms and make α simile, whereas the metaphor simply transfers the meaning.
e In posture.
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality of clauses, and actuality.
Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner approved metaphors;a since they always consist of two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow a lyre, or the shield a goblet, it is.& And similes may be formed as follows : a flute-player resembles an ape,c a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in both cases there is contraction.^ But they are excellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and a ruin to the rag of a house ; to say that Niceratus is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of Thrasymachus, Avhen he saw Niceratus, defeated by Pratys in a rhapsodic competition, still dirty with his hair uncut.e It is herein that poets are especially condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. I mean, for instance, when they introduce an answering clause :f
He carries his legs twisted like parsley, or again,
Like Philammon punching the leather sack.
All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has been often said, are metaphors of a kind.
d Contraction of eyelids and flame.
* Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by the snake.
1 When the concluding corresponds with the introductory expression. This “ answering clause ” is called apodosis (p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion of a conditional sentence.
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14	Και αι παροιμίαι μεταφοραί απ’ είδους επ' είδος είσιν οΐον αν τις ως αγαθόν πεισόμενος αυτός έπαγάγηται, είτα βλάβη, ως 6 Καρπάθιός φησι τον λαγώ· άμφω γάρ τό είρημένον πεπόνθασιν. οθεν μεν οΰν τα. acrreta λέγεται και διότι, σχεδόν εϊρηται τό αίτιον.
15	E ι σι δέ και εύδοκιμοϋσαι ύπερβολαι μεταφοραί, οίον εις υπωπιασμενον “ ωηθητε δ* αν αυτόν dvaι συκάμινων κάλαθον ”· ερυθρόν γάρ τι τό ύπώπιον, άλλα τό πολύ σφοδρά, τό δε ώσπερ τό και τό, υπερβολή τη λεζει διαφερουσα.
ώσπερ Φιλάμμων ζυγομαχών τω κωρυκω·
ωήθης δ’ αν αυτόν Φιλάμμωνα είναι μαχόμενον τω κωρυκω.
ώσπερ σελινον ούλα τα σκέλη φορεΐν
ωηθης δ’ αν ου σκέλη άλλα σέλινα εχειν ούτως ούλα.
1G dal δε ύπερβολαι μειρακιώδεις· σφοδρότητα γάρ δηλοϋσιν. διό όργιζόμενοι λέγουσι μάλιστα·
ούδ' ει μοι τόσα δοίη όσα φάμαθός τε κόνις τε. κουρην δ’ ου γαμέω ’Αγαμέμνονος ’Ατρείδαο, ούδ' ει χρυσείη Αφροδίτη κάλλος ερίζοι, έργα δ’ Άθηναίη.
1413 b χρώνται 8e μάλιστα τούτω οι Αττικοί ρήτορες, διό πρεσβυτέρα) λέγειν απρεπές. * 6
° Or, “ he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the hare.” An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured all the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia).
6 Iliad, ix. 385.
c This must be taken as a parenthetical remark, if it is Aristotle’s at all.
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species. If a man, for instance, introduces into his house something from which he expects to benefit, but afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the Carpathiana says of the hare ; for both have experienced the same misfortunes. This is nearly all that can be said of the sourees of smart sayings and the reasons which make them so.
Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For instanee, one may say of a man whose eye is all blaek and blue, “ you would have thought he was a basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is something purple, but the great quantity constitutes the hyperbole. Again, when one says “ like this or that ” there is a hyperbole differing only in the wording :
Like Philammon punching the leather sack, or, “ you would have thought that he was Philammon fighting the sack ” ;
Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, or, “ you would have thought that he had no legs, but parsley, they being so twisted.” There is something youthful about hyperboles ; for they show vehemence. Wherefore those who are in a passion most frequently make use of them :
Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as the sand and dust . . . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.6
(Attic orators are especially fond of hyperbole.0) Wherefored it is unbecoming for elderly people to make use of them.
d Because they are boyish.
2 E
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12. Αει δε μη λεληθεναι ότι άλλη εκάστω γ εν ει άρμόττει λεζις. ου γάρ ή αύτη γραφική και αγωνιστική, ουδέ δημηγορικη και δικανικη. άμφω δε ανάγκη είδεναΐ' τό μεν γάρ εστιν ελλήνιζειν επίστασθαι, το δβ μη άναγκάζεσθαι κατασιωττάν, αν τι βουληται μεταδοϋναι τοΐς άλλοις, οπερ
2	πάσχονσιν οι μη επιστάμενοι γράφε ιν. εστι δε λεζις γραφική μεν η άκριβεστάτη, αγωνιστική δε η ύττοκριτικωτάτη. ταυτης δε δυο είδη* ή μεν γάρ ήθικη η δε παθητική, διά και οι ύποκριταί τα τοιαϋτα των δραμάτων διώκουσι, και οι ποιηταί τους τοιουτους. βαστάζονται δε οι αναγνωστικοί, οΐον Χαιρημων (ακριβής γάρ ώσπερ λογογράφος) και Λικυμνιος των διθυραμβοποιών. και παραβαλλόμενοι οι μεν των γραφικών εν τοΐς άγώσι στενοί φαίνονται, οι δε των ρητόρων ευ λεχθεντες ιδιωτικοί εν ταϊς χερσίν. αίτιον δ’ οτι εν τω άγώνι άρμόττει’ διό καί τα υποκριτικά άφηρημενης της ύποκρίσεως ου ποιοΰντα τό αυτών εργον φαίνεται εύηθη, οΐον τά τε ασύνδετα καί τό πολλάκις τό αυτό είπεΐν εν τη γραφική όρθώς άποδοκιμάζεται, εν δε αγωνιστική καί οι ρήτορες χρώνταί’ εστι
3	γάρ υποκριτικά, ανάγκη δε μεταβάλλειν τό αυτό λέγοντας' όπερ ως προοδοποιεΐ τω ύποκρίνεσθαι· “ οΰτός εστιν ό κλεφας υμών, οΰτός εστιν 6 εζ-απατήσας, οντος ο τό έσχατον προδοϋναι επιχειρη-σας.” οΐον καί Φιλημων ό υποκριτής εποίει εν * 6
α See 2. lii of this book.
6 What follows, to the end of § is of the nature of a parenthesis, not immediately connected with the subject of the chapter.
e The variation in the form of the expression suggests a similar variation in the form of the delivery or declamation.
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a different style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. That of written compositions is not the same as that of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speaking the same as that of the law courts. But it is necessary to be acquainted with both ; for the one requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we wish to communicate something to others, wliieh happens to those who do not know how to write. The style of written compositions is most precise, that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the latter there «are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; this is why actors arc always running after plays of . this character, and poets after suitable actors. However, poets Λνΐιοββ works are only meant for reading are also popular, as Cliaeremon, who is as precise as a writer of speeches, and Licymnius α among dithy-rambic poets. When compared, the speeches of writers appear meagre in public debates, while those of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are amateurish when read. The reason is that they are only suitable to public debates ; hence speeches suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the same word are rightly disapproved in written speech, but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of them, for they lend themselves to acting.6 (But one must vary the expression when one repeats the same thing, for this as it were paves the way for declamation :c as, “ This is he who robbed you, this is he who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted to betray you.” This is what Philemon the actor
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τε τη ’ Αναξανδρίδου γεροντομανία, δτε λεγει “ 'Ραδάμανθυς καί Παλαμἡδτ^ς,” καί εν τω προ-λδγω των Ευσεβών τό “ εγώ·” εάν γάρ τις τα τοιαντα μη ύποκρίνηται, γίνεται “ δ την δοκόν φέρων.”
4	Και τα ασύνδετα ωσαύτως· “ηλθον, άπηντησα, εδεδμην” ανάγκη γάρ ύποκρίνεσθαι καί μη ως εν λεγοντα τω αύτω ηθει και τόνω είπεΐν. ετι δ χει ίδιάν τι τα ασύνδετα· εν ΐσω γάρ χρόνω πολλά δοκεΐ είρησθαΐ’ δ γάρ σύνδεσμος εν ποιεί τα πολλά, ωστ εάν εξαιρεθη, δηλον δτι τουναντίον εσται τό εν πολλά, εχει οΰν αϋξησιν “ ηλθον, διελεχθην, 1414a ικετέυσα·” πολλά δοκεΐ ύπεριδεΐν δσα εΐπεν. τούτο δε βούλεται ποιεΐν και 'Όμηρος εν τω
Νιρεύς αΰ Σΰμηθεν,
Νιρεύς Άγλαίης,
Νιρεύς ος κάλλιστος.
περί ου γάρ πολλά εΐρηται, ανάγκη καί πολλάκις είρησθαι· ει οΰν καί πολλάκις, καί πολλά δοκεΐ, ώστε ηϋξησεν άπαξ μνησθείς διά τον παραλογισμόν, * 6
α The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellence of Philemon’s delivery consisted in his wav of declaiming passages in which the same words M erc repeated. Philemon is not to be confused with the writer of the New Coined}’·, the rival and contemporary of Menander.
6 ('sed of <\ stiff, ungraceful speaker.
Λ Spongers reading here is: πολλά, δοκεΐ· “ νπερεΐδει/ δσα. είπον,” πολλά δοκεΐ being parenthetical, and ΰπερεΐδεν δσα. V20
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did in The Old Mans Folly of Anaxandrid.es, when he says “ Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,” and when he repeats the word “ I ” in the prologue to The Pious.a For unless such expressions are varied by action, it is a case of “ the man who carries the beam ” b in the proverb.)
It is the same with asyndeta : “ I came, I met, I entreated.” For here delivery is needed, and the words should not be pronounced with the same tone and character, as if there was only one clause. Further, asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for in an equal space of time many things appear to be said, because the connecting particle makes many things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that the contrary will be the case, and that the one will become many. Therefore an asyndeton produces amplification : thus, in “ I came, I conversed, I besought,” the hearer seems to be surveying many things, all that the speaker said.c This also is Homer’s intention in the passage
Nireus, again, from Syme . .
Nireus son of Agla'ia . .
Nireus, the most beautiful . . . ; d
for it is necessary that one of whom much has been said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said e; so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased
ehrov part of the quotation. Jebb translates: “I came, I spoke to him, I besought ” (these seem many things); “ he disregarded all I said ” (which certainly gives a more natural sense to vwepeidev).
d Iliad, ii. 671 ff.
* Cope translates: “ they think that, if the name is often repeated, there must be a great deal to say about its owner ” ; but can this be got out of the Greek (είρήσθαι) ?
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και μνήμην πεποίηκεν, ουδαμοϋ ύστερον αύτοΰ λόγον ποιησάμενος.
5	'H μεν ονν δημηγορική λεζις και παντελώς εοικε τή σκιαγραφία· όσιο γάρ αν πλείων ή 6 όχλος, πορρωτερω ή θεα, διό τα ακριβή περίεργα και χζίρω φαίνεται εν άμφοτεροις· ή 8e δικανική ακριβέστερα. ετι δε μάλλον ή ενί κριτή· ελάχιστον γάρ εστιν ρητορικής· εύσύνοπτον γαρ μάλλον το οίκεΐον του πράγματος καί τό άλλότριον, καί ό αγών άπεστιν, ώστε καθαρά ή κρίσις. διό ούχ οι αυτοί εν πάσι τουτοις ευδοκιμοϋσι ρήτορες· άΛΛ’ όπου μάλιστα ύποκρίσεως, ενταύθα ήκιστα ακρίβεια εν ι. τούτο δε, όπου φωνής, καί μάλιστα όπου μεγάλης.
'H μεν οΰν επιδεικτική λεζις γραφικωτάτη·
G τό γάρ εργον αυτής άνάγνωσις· δεύτερα δε ή δικανική. τό δε προσδιαιρεΐσθαι την λεζιν, ότι ήδεϊαν δει καί μεγαλοπρεπή, περίεργον τί γάρ μάλλον ή σώφρονα καί ελευθέριον καί ει τις ά?ώη ήθους αρετή; τό γάρ ήδεϊαν είναι ποιήσει δήλον ότι τα είρημενα, είπε ρ όρθώς ώρισται ή αρετή τής λεζεως· τίνος γάρ ενεκα δει σαφή καί μή ταπεινήν είναι αλλά ιτρεπουσαν; αν τε γάρ άδολεσχή, ου
° Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a distance before a large number of spectators.
b The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, as might lie the case when there were several judges, so that the decision is clear and unbiased, αγών and αγωνιστική λέξω arc terms used for debate (p.tj. in the law courts) and the style suited to it (cf. § 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, Ad Aftionn, i. 1(5. 8 “ remoto illo studio contentionis, quem vos [yon Athenians] αγώνα appellatis.” Jebb translates: “the 4 C2L2
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions him in one passage ; lie has perpetuated his memory, although he never speaks of him again.
The deliberative style is exactly like a rough sketch,α for the greater the crowd, the further off is the point of view ; wherefore in both too much refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. But the forensic style is more finished, and more so before a single judge, because there is least opportunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs to the subject and what is foreign to it ; there is no discussion,6 so the judgement is clear. This is why the same orators do not excel in all these styles ; where action is most effective, there the style is least finished, and this is a case in which voice, especially a loud one, is needed.
The epideictic style is especially suited to written compositions, for its function is reading ;c and next to it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to make the further distinction that style should be pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates moral virtue ? For it is evident that, if virtue of style has been correctly defined, what we have said will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate ? If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be
turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene” (in a note, “unclouded ”).
0	This does not seem to agree with the general view. Funeral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, were certainly meant to be spoken; but the ἔργον or proper function of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, in its being agreeable to read. Its τέλος or end is to be read.
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σαφής, ουδέ αν σύντομος, άλλα δήλον ότι το μέσον άρμόττει. καί το ήδεΐαν τα είρημένα ποιήσει, αν ευ μιχθή, το είωθός και ζενικόν, και 6 ρυθμός, και το πιθανόν εκ τον πρέποντος, περί μεν ουν τής λέζεως εΐρηται, και κοινή περί απάντων καί ιδία περί έκαστον γένος· λοιπόν δε περί τάβεως είπεΐν.
13. ”Εστι δε τον λόγον δύο μέρη· άναγκαΐον γάρ τό τε πράγμα είπεΐν περί ον, καί τότ άποδεΐξαι. διό είπόντα μή άποδεΐξαι ή άποδεΐζαι μή προ-ειπόντα άδύνατον 6 τε γάρ άποδεικνύων τι άπο-δείκννσι, καί ο προλέγων ένεκα τοΰ άποδεΐζαι
2	προλέγει, τούτων δε τό μεν πρόθεσις εστι τό δε πίστις, ώσπερ αν ει τις διέλοι ότι τό μεν πρόβλημα
3	τό δε άπόδειζις. νυν δε διαιροΰσι γελοίως· διήγησις γάρ που τον δικανικοΰ μόνον λόγον ἐστίν, επιδεικτικού δε καί δημηγορικον πώς ενδέχεται είναι διήγησιν οΐαν λέγουσιν, ή τα προς τον άντί-
b δικόν, ή επίλογον των άποδεικτικών; προοίμιον δε καί άντιπαραβολή καί επάνοδος εν ταΐς δημη-γορίαις τότε γίνεται, όταν άντιλογία ή. καί γάρ ή κατηγορία καί ή άπολογία πολλάκις, άλλ’ ούχ ή συμβουλή· άλΧ ο επίλογος έτι ουδέ δικανικοΰ παντός, οΐον εάν μικρός 6 λόγος, ή τό πράγμα
° The generally accepted divisions ;ire: προοίμιον (exordium), διη-γησα (narrative), πίστα (proof), iiriXoyos (peroration). (διψ/ησα is a species of πρδθβσα, which is used instead of it just before*.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the forensic speech which requires a regular διήγησα, a full and detailed statement of what lias happened before. In epideictic and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 4^4
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clear ; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. What we have said will make the style pleasant, if it contains a happy mixture of proper and “ foreign ” words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting from propriety. This finishes what we had to say about style ; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in general, and of each of them in particular. It only remains to speak of arrangement.
13. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore it is impossible to make a statement without proving it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; for both he who proves proves something, and he who puts something forward does so in order to prove it. The first of these parts is the statement of the case, the second the proof, a similar division to that of problem and demonstration. But the division ηοΛν generally made is absurd ; for narrative only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refutation; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches ?a In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, comparison, and recapitulation are only admissible when there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation and defence are often found in deliberative, but not qua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue docs not even belong to every forensic speech, for instance, when it is short, or the matter is easy to
object of which is to prove something, there is no need of another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, which is not a summary of proofs and arguments. Thus the necessary divisions of a speech arc really only two: πρόθεσή and πίστιτ, or at most four.
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εύμνημόνευτον συμβαίνει γάρ του μήκους άφ-αιρεΐσθαι.
4	’Αναγκαία άρα μόρια πρόθεσις και πίστις, ΐΒια μεν οΰν ταΰτα, τα 8ε πλεΐστα προοίμιον πρόθεσις πίστις επίλογος· τα γάρ προς τον άντίΒικον των πίστεών εστι, και ή αντιπαραβολή αϋζησις των αύτοΰ, ώστε μέρος τι των πίστεων' άποΒείκνυσι γάρ τι ό ποιων τούτο, <χΛΑ’ ου τό προοίμιον, ούδ’
5	ο επίλογος, άλλ’ άναμιμνήσκει. j εσται οΰν, αν τις τα τοιαΰτα Βιαιρή, όπερ εποίουν οι περί Θεό-Βωρον, Βιήγησις ετερον και επιΒιήγησις και προ-Βιήγησις και ελεγχος καί επεζελ εγχος. Βει Βε ειΒός τι Αεγοντα καί Βιαφοράν όνομα τίθεσθαι. ει Βε μη, γίνεται κενόν καί ληρώΒες, οΐον Αικύμνιος ποιεί εν τη τέχνη, επουρωσιν όνομάζων καί άπο-πλάνησιν καί όζους.
14. Τό μεν οΰν προοίμιον εστιν αρχή λόγου, όπερ εν ποιήσει πρόλογος καί εν αΰλήσει προαυλιον πάντα γαρ άρχαί ταΰτ είσί, καί οΐον όΒοποίησις τω επιόντι. τό μεν οΰν προαυλιον όμοιον τω των επιΒεικτικών προοιμίω· καί γα,ρ οι αΰληταί, ό τι αν εΰ εχωσιν αύλήσαι, τοΰτο προαυλήσαντες συνήψαν τω ενΒοσίμω, καί εν τοΐς επιΒεικτικοΐς λόγοις Βει οΰτω γράφειν δ τι γαρ αν βούληται ευθύ είπόντα ενΒοϋναι καί συνάφαι. όπερ πάντες ποιοΰσιν. παράΒειγμα τό τής Ίσοκράτους 'Κλενης
α i.e. its use is to recall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), which in a short speech is needless.
b Plato, Phaedru», 266 n, where the additional kinds of narrative are omitted, and their place taken by πίστωσις and έπιπίστωσις (confirmation of the proof).
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recollect; for in the epilogue what happens is that there is a reduction of length."
1	So then the necessary parts of a speech are the statement of the case and proof. These divisions are appropriate to every speech, and at the most the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; for he who does this proves something, whereas the exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to memory.· Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions we shall be following Theodorus 6 and his school, who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and preliminary narrative, refutation and additional refutation. But one must only adopt a name to express a distinct species or a real difference ; otherwise, it becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced by Licymnius in his “ Art,” where he speaks of “being wafted along,” “ wandering from the subject,” c and “ ramifications.”!
14. The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as the prologue in poetry and the prelude in fluteplaying ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were a paving the way for what follows. The prelude resembles the exordium of epideictic speeches ; for as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so also in epideictic speeches should be the composition of the exordium ; the speaker should say at once whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach the main subject. And all do this, an example being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for c Or, “ diverting the judge’s attention.”
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προοίμιον' ούθεν γάρ οίκεΐον υπάρχει τοΐς ερι-στικοΐς και Ελἐνη.	άμα δε και εάν εκτοπίση,
άρμόττει μη ολον τον λόγον όμοειδη είναι.
2	Αεγεται δε τα των επιδεικτικών προοίμια εξ επαίνου η ψόγου- οΐον Γοργίας μεν εν τω Όλυμ-πικώ λόγω “ υπ ο πολλών άξιοι θαυμάζεσθαι, ω άνδρες 'Έλληνες' ” επαινεί γαρ τούς τάς παν-ηγύρεις συνάγοντας· Ισοκράτης δε ψεγει, δτι τάς μεν τών σωμάτων άρετάς δωρεαΐς ετίμησαν, τοῖς
3	δ’ εύ φρονοΰσιν ούθεν αθλον εποίησαν. καί από συμβουλής, οΐον δτι δει τούς αγαθούς τιμάν, διό και αυτός ' Αριστείδην επαινεί, η τούς τοιουτους οι μήτε εύδοκιμοΰσι μήτε φαύλοι, ἀλλ’ δσοι
1415 a αγαθοί οντες άδηλοι, ώσπερ ’Αλέξανδρος 6
4	Πριάμου- οντος γάρ συμβουλεύει, ετι δ’ εκ τών δικανικών προοιμίων τούτο δ’ εστίν εκ τών προς τον ακροατήν, ει περί παραδόξου λόγος η περί χαλεπού η περί τεθρυλημενου πολλοΐς, ώστε συγγνώμην εχειν, οΐον Χοιρίλος
νϋν δ’ δτε πάντα δεδασται. τα μεν οΰν τών επιδεικτικών λόγων προοίμια εκ τούτων, εξ επαίνου, εκ ψόγου, εκ προτροπής, εξ αποτροπής, εκ τών προς τον ακροατήν δει δε η ξένα η οικεία είναι τ α ενδόσιμα τω λόγω.
5	Τα δβ τού δικανικοΰ προοίμια δει λαβεΐν δτι
° The subject of tin; oration was the praise of Helen, but Isocrates took the opportunity of attacking the sophists. This exemplifies his skill in the introduction of matter not strictly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The key-note is Helen; but the exordium is an attaek on the Eristics, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians.
b Of Samos, epic poet, author of a poem on the Persian 428
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common.® At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from the point, this is more appropriate than that the speech should be monotonous.
In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympiacus, says, “ Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired by many,” where he is praising those who instituted the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand blames them because they rewarded bodily excellences, but instituted no prize for men of Λνΐβάοιη. Exordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, “ one should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor worthless, but who, although they are good, remain obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam ; for this is a piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, like Choerilus 6 :
But now when all has been allotted.
These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the hearer. And these exordia c may he either foreign or intimately connected with the speech.
As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must
war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in the wScholiast are taken, lie complains that whereas the poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of poetry being as yd untilled, it was now all apportioned, and he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find “ a new chariot for the race-course of his song.”
e (νδόσιμα here = προοίμια.
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ταύτό δύναται όπερ τών δραμάτων οι πρόλογοί καί τών επών τα προοίμία· τα μεν γάρ τών διθυράμβων όμοια τοΐς επιδεικτικοΐς·
δία σε καί Tea δώρα είτε σκύλα.
(Ι iv δε τοΐς λόγοις καί επεσι δείγμα earn του λόγου, ινα προειδώσι περί ου ήν 6 λόγος καί μη κρεμηται ή διάνοια’ τό γάρ αόριστον πλανά’ ό δονς οΰν ώσπερ εϊς την χε,ιρα την αρχήν ποιεί εχόμενον ό.κολουθεϊν τω λόγω, διά τούτο μηνιν άειδε θεά, άνδρα μοι εννεπε μούσα,
ηγεό μοι λόγον άλλον, όπως Ασίας από γαίης ηλθεν ες Ευρώπην πόλεμος μεγας.
και οι τραγικοί δηλοΰσι περί τό δράμα, καν μη ευθύς ιοσπερ Ευριπίδης, άλλ* εν τώ προλόγω γε που, ώσπερ και Σοφοκλής
εμοι πατήρ ήν ΐΐόλυβος.
και ή κωμωδία ωσαύτως, τό μεν οΰν αναγκαίο -τατον εργον τοΰ προοιμίου καί ίδιον τούτο, δηλώσαι τί εστι τό τέλος ου ενεκα ό λόγος, διόπερ αν δήλον ή καί μικρόν τό πράγμα, ου χρηστεον 7 7τροοιμίω. τα δε άλλα είδη οΐς χρώνται, ίατρεύ-
α Α parenthetical remark to the effect that epldeictie exordia are different. Those of a forensic speech arc like prologues and epic exordia, but. it is different with epideictic, which may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from an unknown author.
b That is, forensic speeches, δράμασι has been suggested for λόγου.
c Iliad, i. 1.	4 Odyssey, i. 1.
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be noted that they produce the same effect as dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of dithyrambs resemble epideietic exordia :
For thee and thy presents or spoils).0
But in speeches 6 and epic poems the exordia provide a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers may know beforehand what it is about, and that the mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is undefined leads astray ; so then he who puts the beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables him, if he holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence the following exordia :
Sing the wrath, O Muse.c
Tell me of the man, O Muse.d
Inspire me with another theme, how from the land of Asia a great war crossed into Europe.6
Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles,
My father was Polybus.y
It is the same in comedy. So then the most essential and special function of the exordium is to make clear what is the end or purpose of the speech ; wherefore it should not be employed, if the subject is quite clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia in use are only remedies,^ and are common to all three *
* From Choerilus (§ 4).
f Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 774. But this can hardly be called the prologue.
a That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffering from “ inattention, unfavourable disposition, and the like ” (Cope).
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ματα καί κοινά, λέγεται δέ ταΰτα εκ τε του λέγοντος και τοΰ άκροατοΰ και του πράγματος και τοΰ εναντίον, περί αύτοΰ μεν και τοΰ άντι-δίκον, ὅσα περί δι αβολην λΰσαι και ποίησαι, εστι δε ονχ ομοίως· άπ ολογουμένω μεν γάρ πρώτον τα προς δι αβολην, κατηγοροΰντι δ’ έν τω επιλόγω. δι’ <5 δέ, ονκ άδηλον τον μεν γάρ άπολογουμενον, όταν μέλλη είσάξειν αυτόν, άναγ-καΐον ί άνελειν τα κωλνοντα, ώστε λυτέον πρώτον την διαβολην· τω δε διαβάλλοντι εν τω επιλόγω διαβλητέον, ΐνα μνημονευσωσι μάλλον.
Τα δε προς τον ακροατήν εκ τε τοΰ εϋνουν ποίησαι καί εκ τοΰ όργίσα ι, καί ενίοτε 8e εκ τοΰ προσεκτικόν η τουναντίον ον γάρ αει συμφέρει ποιεΐν προσεκτικόν, διό πολλοί εις γέλωτα πειρών-ται προάγειν. εις δε ευμάθειαν άπαντα άνάξει, εάν τις βονληται, καί τό επιεική φαίνεσθαι· προσ-1415 b έγουσι γάρ μάλλον τοντοις. προσεκτικοί δέ τοΐς μεγάλοις, τοΐς ίδίοις, τοΐς θανμαστοΐς, τοΐς ηδέσιν διό δει εμποιεΐν ώς περί τοιοντων ό Aoyos-. εάν δέ μη προσεκτικούς, οτι μικρόν, ότι ονδέν προς εκείνους, ότι λυπηρόν.
8 Αει δέ μη λανθάνειν ότι πάντα έζω τοΰ λόγον τα τοιαΰτα- προς φαΰλον γάρ άκροατην καί τά εξω τοΰ πράγματος άκονοντα, έπεί αν μη τοιοΰτος
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branches of Rhetorie. These are derived from the speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. From the speaker and the opponent, all that helps to destroy or ereate prejudice. But this must not be done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal with this at the beginning, the accuser in the epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, when about to introduce himself, must remove all obstacles, so that he must first clear away all prejudice ; the accuser must create prejudice in the epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier recollection of it.
The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, whieh is the reason why many speakers try to make their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers traetable, everything will lead up to it if a person wishes, ineluding the appearance of respectability, because respectable persons command more attention. Hearers pay most attention to things that are important, that concern their own interests, that are astonishing, that are agreeable ; wherefore one should put the idea into then* heads that the speech deals with sueh subjects. To make his hearers inattentive, the speaker must persuade them that the matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, that it is painful.
But we must not lose sight of the fact that all such things ai-e outside the question, for they are only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need
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ή, ούθεν δει προοιμίου, άλλ’ ή όσον το πράγμα είπεΐν κεφαλαιωδώς, ΐνα εχη ώσπερ σώμα κεφαλήν.
9 ετι το προσεκτικούς ποιεΐν πάντων των μερών κοινόν, εάν δεη' πανταχοΰ γάρ άνιάσι μάλλον ή άρχόμενοι. διό γελοΐον εν αρχή τάττειν, δτε μάλιστα πάντες προσεχοντες άκροώνται. ώστε όπου αν ή καιρός, Αεκτεον “ καί μοι προσεχετε τον νουν ούθεν γάρ μά?λον εμόν η υμετερον ” και “ ερώ γάρ ύμΐν οΐον ονδεπώποτε ” άκηκόατε δεινόν η ουτω θαυμαστόν, τούτο δ> εστίν, ώσπερ εφη ΠροδίΑΌ?, δτε νυστάζοιεν οι άκροαταί, παρ-
10	εμβάλλειν της πεντηκονταδράχμου αύτοΐς. ότι δε προς τον ακροατήν ούχ ηπερ ακροατής, δήλον πάντες γάρ ή διαβάλλουσιν ή φόβους απολύονται εν τοΐς προοιμίοις.
άναζ, ερώ μεν ούχ όπως σπουδής νπο. τί φροιμιάζη;
και οι πονηρόν τό πράγμα εχοντες ή δοκοΰντες-πανταχοΰ γάρ βελτιον διατρίβειν ή εν τω πράγματι, διό οι δούλοι ου τα ερωτώμενα λεγουσιν άΛΛά τα
11	κύκλω, και προοιμιάζονται, ποθεν δ’ εϋνους δει ποιεΐν, είρηται, και τών ά?λων έκαστον τών τοιούτων. επει δ’ ευ λεγεται
° i.e. to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention slackens.
6 The hearer qua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 434
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ attention is common to all parts of the speech, if necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is ridiculous to put this α at the beginning, at a time when all listen with the greatest attention. Wherefore, when the right moment comes, one must say, “ And give me your attention, for it concerns you as much as myself”; and, “I will tell you such a thing as you have never yet ” heard of, so strange and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do ; whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is clear that one does not speak thus to the hearer qua hearer ; b for all in their exordia endeavour either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own apprehensions :
O prince, I will not say that with haste [I have come breathless].*
Why this preamble ? d
This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, a bad case ; for it is better to lay stress upon anything rather than the case itself. That is why slaves never answer questions directly but go all round them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated e how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly said,
hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in § 7, for which certain forms of exordia are remedies.
e Sophocles, Antigone, 223.
d Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 1162.	* ii. 1. 7, 8.
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δός μ’ ες Φαίηκας φίλον ελθεΐν ηδ' ελεεινόν, τούτων δει δυο στοχάζεσθαι.
Έν δε τοΐς επιδειιετικοΐς οΐεσθαι Set ποιεΐν συνεπαινεΐσθαι τον ακροατήν, η αυτόν η γόνος ἡ επιτηδεύματ' αύτοΰ ἡ άμώς γε πως' ο γάρ λεγει Σωκράτης εν τω επιταφίω, αληθές, ότι ου χαλεπόν ’Αθηναίους iv ’Αθηναίοις επαινεΐν άΧΧ’ iv Αακεδαι-μονίοις.
12	Τά του δημηγορικοϋ εκ των του δικανικοϋ λόγου εστίν, φύσει δ’ ήκιστα εχεί' καί γάρ καί περί ου ϊσασι, καί ούδεν δεΐται τό πράγμα προοιμίου, ἀλλ’ η δι’ αυτόν η τους αντιλέγοντας, η εάν μη ηλίκον βουΧει ύπολαμβάνωσιν, ἀλλ’ η μεΐζον η ελαττον. διό η διαβάλλειν η άπολύεσθαι ανάγκη, καί η αύξησαι η μειώσαι. τούτων δε ενεκα προοιμίου δεΐται, η κόσμου χάριν, ως αύτοκάβδαλα i4i6a φαίνεται, εάν μη εχη. τοιοϋτον γάρ τό Τ οργίου εγκώμιον εις ’Πλείους· ούδεν γάρ προεξαγκωνίσας ούδε προανακινησας ευθύς άρχεται “	πόλις
εύδαίμων.”
15. \\ερί δε δι άβολης εν μεν τό εξ ών αν τις ύπόληφιν δυσχερή άπολύσαιτο· ούθεν γάρ διαφέρει είτε είπόντος τινός είτε μη, ώστε τούτο καθόλου.
2	άλλος τρόπος ώστε προς τα αμφισβητούμενα απαντάν, η ως ούκ εστιν, η ως ού βλαβερόν, η ού τούτο), η ως ού τηλικοϋτον η ούκ άδικον η ού μέγα
° Odyssey, vii. 8-27.	6 See i. 9. 30.
e Another reading is τόπος (topic) and so throughout. 436
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friendship or compassion,α
the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings.
In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer believe that he shares the praise, either himself, or his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of Lacedaemonians.” 6
Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his adversaries, or if the hearers attach too mucli or too little importance to the question according to his idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia ; or else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since their absence makes the speech appear offhand. For such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, without any preliminary sparring or movements, starts off at once, “ Elis, happy city.”
15.	One way of removing prejudice is to make use of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from disagreeable suspicion; for it makes no difference whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or not ; and so this may be taken as a general rule. Another wayc consists in contesting the disputed points, either by denying the fact or its harmfulness, at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust
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ή ου κ αισχρόν ή ου κ έχον μέγεθος· περί γάρ τοιου-των ή άμφισβήτησις, ώσπερ Ίφικράτης προς Ναυσι-κράτην έφη γάρ ποίησαι ο ελεγε και βλάφαι, άλλ’ ου κ άδικεΐν. η άντικαταλλάττεσθαι άδικοΰντα, ει βλαβερόν άλλα καλόν, ει λυπηρόν άλΧ ωφέλιμον η τι άλλο τοιοΰτον.
3	"Αλλο? τρόπος ως έστιν αμάρτημα η ατύχημα η άναγκαιον, οΐον Σοφοκλής έφη τρέμειν ούχ ως 6 διαβάλλων έφη, ινα δοκή γέρων, άλλ’ εξ ανάγκης· ου γαρ εκοντι είναι αύτω έτη όγδοήκοντα. και άντικαταλλάττεσθαι τό ου ένεκα, ότι ου βλάφαι εβούλετο, αλλά τάδε, και ου τούτο ο διεβάλλετο ποίησαι, συνέβη δε βλαβήναι· “ δίκαιον δε μισεΐν, ει όπως τούτο γένηται έποίουν.”
4	"Αλλο?, ει έμπεριείληπται 6 διαβάλλων, ή νυν
5	ή πρότερον, ή αυτός ή των εγγύς, άλλος, ει όίλλοι έμπεριλαμβάνονται, οΰς όμολογοϋσι μη ενόχους είναι τή διαβολή, οΐον ει ότι καθάριος μοιχός, καί 6 δείνα καί ό δείνα άρα.
G ’Άλλος, ει άλλους διέβαλεν, ή άλλος αύτους, ή άνευ διαβολής υπελαμβάνοντο ώσπερ αυτός νΰν, οι πεφήνασιν ούκ ’ένοχοι.
° Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different wives; the latter hail a son named Sophocles. Iophon, jealous of the affection shown by Sophocles to this grandson, summoned him before the phratores (a body whieh had some jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply to the charge, Sophocles read the famous ehoric ode on Attica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Εΰίππον, ξένε, τάσδε \ χώραs (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this form is probably derived from some comedy, whieh introduced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy).
6	In the reading in the text, αντοι/s must apparently refer 43S
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at all, or only slightly so ; or neither disgraceful nor important. These are the possible points of dispute : as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausierates, admitted that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and inflicted damage, but denied that he had been guilty of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that although the action was injurious it was honourable, painful but useful, or anything else of the kind.
Another method consists in saying that it was a case of error, misfortune, or necessity ; as, for example, Sophocles said that he trembled, not, as the accuser said, in order to appear old, but from necessity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty years of age.® One may also substitute one motive for another, and say that one did not mean to inj ure but to do something else, not that of which one was accused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental: “ I should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to bring this about.”
A no t he'Fmetho d may be employed if the accuser, either himself or one closely related to him has been involved in a similar charge, either now or formerly ; or, if others are involved who are admittedly not exposed to the charge ; for instance, if it is argued that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, then so-and-so must be.
Again, if the accuser has already similarly accused others, or himself been accused by others; b or if others, without being formally accused, have been suspected as you are now, and their innocence has been proved.
to the defendant, and one would rather expect αύτ&ν. Spengel’s suggested ή &\\os ή airrSs for ή &\\os αύτούτ: “ if he (i.e. the adversary) or another has similarly accused others.”
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7	"Αλλος €κ τον άντιδιαβάλλ€ΐν τον διαβάλλοντα· άτοπον γάρ el ος αντος άπιστος, οι τούτον λόγοι eaovrαι πιστοί.
8	'Άλλος, el yeyove κρίσις, ωσπ€ρ Έ,νριπίδης προς 'Ύγιαίνοντα ev rfj άντιδόσ€ΐ κατηγοροΰντα ως άσ€βης, ος y όποίησ€ KeXevajv όπιορκ€Ϊν
ή γλωσσ' όμώμογ , ή Se φρην άνώμοτος.
0φη γάρ αντόν άδικ€Ϊν τάς Ικ τον Αιοννσιακον άγώνος κρίσ€ΐς eh τα δικαστήρια άγοντα· €Κ€Ϊ γάρ αντών δ€δωκόναι λόγον rj δώσ€ΐν, el βούλεται κατηγορ€ΐν.
9	’Άλλοι? εκ τον διαβολης κατηγορεΐν, ηλίκον, καί τούτο ότι άλλας κρίσ€ΐς ποΐ€Ϊ, και ότι ον 7Tiarrevei τω πράγματι.
1416 b Κοινός δ’ άμφοΐν ό τόπος το σύμβολα Αeyeiv, οΐον ev τω Te0Kpco ο Όδvσσevς ότι οΙκ€Ϊος τω Πριάματ ή γάρ 'Ησιόνη άδ€λφή· ό 0e ότι ό πατήρ όχθρός τω ΤΙριάμω, ό Τβλαμών, και ότι ον κατ€Ϊπ€ των κατασκόπων.
α When a citizen was called upon to perform a “liturgy ” or public service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he could summon him and compel him to exchange properties.
b IUppolytus, 612. This well-known verse is three times parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed: Euripides has dressed up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman in order that he may attend the Thesmophorian assembly. Mnesilochus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he will help him out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says to Euripides : “ Remember that it was your mind that swore, but not your tongue.”
When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary quoted the line, implying that even on oath Euripides could 440
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words of one who is himself unworthy of belief.
Another method is to appeal to a verdict already given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange of property ;a when Hygiaenon accused him of impiety as having advised perjury in the verse,
My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,6 Euripides replied that his accuser did wrong in transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus to the law courts ; for he had already rendered an account of what he had said there,0 or was still ready to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him.
Another method consists in attacking slander, showing how great an evil it is, and this because it alters the nature of judgements,d and that it does not rely on the real facts of the case.
Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, in the Teucer,e Odysseus reproaches Teucer .with being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother Hesione was ; to which Teucer replied that his father Telamon was the enemy of Priam, and that he himself did not denounce the spies/
not be believed ; Euripides replied that his adversary had no right to bring before the law courts a matter which had already been settled by the theatrical judges.
' In the great Dionysiac theatre.
d Or, “ makes extraneous points the subject of decision ” (Cope), “ raises false issues ” (Jebb).
* Of Sophocles.
f Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token that his father was an enemy of Priam, and further, when the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them.
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10 'Άλλος τω Βιαβάλλοντι, τό επαινοΰντι μικρόν μακρώς φεξαι μέγα συντόμως, η πολλά αγαθά προθεντα, ο εις τό πράγμα προφέρω εν φεξαι. τοιοϋτοι Be οι τεχνικώτατοι και άΒικώτατοι· τοΐς άγαθοΐς γάρ βλάπτειν πειρώνται, μιγνυντες αυτά τω κακω.
Κοινόν Be τω Βιαβάλλοντι και τω άπολυομενω, επειΒη τό αυτό ενΒεχεται πλειόνων ενεκα πραχ-θηναι, τω μεν Βιαβάλλοντι κακοηθ ιστεον επι τό χείρον εκλαμβάνοντι, τω Be άπολυομενω επι τό βελτιον οιον ότι ό ΑιομηΒης τον ΌΒυσσεα προ-είλετο, τω μεν ότι Βιά τό άριστον ύπολαμβάνειν τον ΌΒυσσεα, τω δ’ ότι ου, αλλά Βιά τό μόνον μη ανταγωνιστήν ως φαΰλον. και περί μεν Βιαβολης ειρήσθω τοσαϋτα.
16.	Αιηγησις δ’ εν μεν τοΐς επιΒεικτικοΐς εστϊν ούκ εφεξής αλλά κατά μέρος· Beΐ μεν γάρ τάς πράξεις Βιελθεΐν εξ ών ό λόγος· συγκειται γάρ εχων ό λόγος τό μεν άτεχνον (ούθεν γάρ αίτιος ὅ λεγων των πράξεων) τό δ’ εκ της τέχνης' τοΰτο δ’ εστιν η ότι εστι Βεΐξαι, εάν η άπιστον, η ότι 2 ποιόν, η ότι ποσόν, η και άπαντα. Βιά δε τουτ’ ενίοτε ούκ εφεξής Βει Βιηγε ΐσθαι πάντα, ότι Βυσμνημόνευτον τό Βεικνύναι ούτως, εκ μεν οΰν
° Jebb refers τοιοϋτοι. to the accusers, translating τεχνικοί “ artistic,” certainly the commoner meaning.
b Involving a continuous succession of proofs.
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to praise something unimportant at great length, and to condemn something important concisely ; or, putting forward several things that are praiseworthy in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has an important bearing upon the ease. Such methods a are most artful and unfair ; for by their use men endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious to him, by mixing it up with what is bad.
Another method is common to both accuser and defender. Since the same thing may have been done from several motives, the accuser must disparage it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender must take it in the better sense. For instance, when Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may be said on the one hand that he did so because he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the other, that it was because Odysseus was the only man who was no possible rival for him, since lie was a poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of prejudice.
16. In the epideictic style the narrative should not be consecutive, but disjointed ; for it is necessary to go through the actions which form the subject of the speech. For a speech is made up of one part that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the author of the actions which he relates), and of another that does depend upon art. The latter consists in showing that the action did take place, if it be incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a certain importance, or all three together. This is why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind b is difficult to remember. From some facts a man
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τούτων ανδρείος, εκ δε τώνδε σοφός η δίκαιος. καί άπλονστερος 6 λόγος οντος, εκείνος δε ποικίλος καί ου λιτός, δει δε τάς μεν γνωρίμους άνα-μιμνησκειν διό οι πολλοί ούδεν δέονται διηγησεως, οΐον ει θέλεις	Άχιλλεα επαινεΐν ίσασι γαρ	πάντες
τάς πράξεις,	άλλα χρησθαι	αύταΐς δει.	εάν δε
4	Κριτίαν, δει-	ου γαρ πολλοί	ϊσασιν. . .	.	νυν δε
γελοίως την	διηγησίν φασι	δεΐν είναι	ταχεΐαν.
καίτοι ώσπερ ό τω μάττοντι ερομενω πότερον σκληρόν η μαλακην μάξη, “τί δ’;” 'έφη, “ευ αδύνατον; ” καί ενταύθα ομοίως" δεΐ γαρ μη μακρώς διηγεΐσθαι ώσπερ ουδέ προοιμιάζεσθαι μακρώς, ουδέ τάς πίστεις λέγειν· ουδέ γάρ ενταύθα ἐστι το ευ η τό ταχύ η τό συντόμως, αλλά τό μετρίως· τούτο δ’ εστί τό λέγειν όσα δηλώσει
Μιν a τό πράγμα, η όσα ποιήσει νπολαβεΐν γεγονέναι η βεβλαφ έναι η ηδικηκέν αι, η τηλικαντα ηλίκα
5	βούλει· τω δέ εναντίω τα εναντία, παραδιηγεΐσθαι δέ όσα εις την ση ν αρετήν φέρει, οΐον “ εγώ δ’ ενουθέτουν αει τά δίκαια λέγων, μη τά τέκνα έγκαταλείπειν’ η θατέρου κακίαν “ 6 δ’ άπεκρί-νατό μοι ότι ου αν ■fj αντος, έσται άλλα παιδία· ” υ τούς άφισταμένονς Αιγυπτίους άποκρίνασθαί φησιν ο Ήροδοτο?. η όσα ηδέα τοΐς δικασταΐς.
(ϊ 'Απολογουμένω δέ ελάττων η διηγησις, αι δ*
α Something has been lost here, as is shown by the transition from epideictic. to forensic Ulietoric. All the mss. have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing the passage ἔστι δ' Ζπαινο* . . . μετάτ(θ$ (i. 9. 33-37).
b ii. 30. The story was that a number of Egyptian soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. Their king P.saniim-tichu.s begged them not to desert their wives
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is only necessary to recall famous actions ; wherefore most people have no need of narrative—for instance, if you wish to praise Achilles ; for everybody knows what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is necessary, for not many people know what he did. . .
But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man said to the baker when he asked whether he was to knead bread hard or soft, “ What! is it impossible to knead it well ? ” so it is in this case ; for the narrative must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the proofs either. For in this case also propriety does not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in a due mean ; that is, one must say all that will make the facts clear, or create the belief that they have happened or have done injury or wrong, or that they arc as important as you wish to make them. The opposite party must do the opposite. And you should incidentally narrate anything that tends to show your own virtue, for instance, “ I always recommended him to act rightly, not to forsake his* children ” ; or the wickedness of your opponent, for instance, “ but he answered that, wherever he might . be, he would always find other children,” an answer attributed by Herodotus & to the Egyptian rebels ; or anything which is likely to please the dicasts.
In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for
and children, to which one of them made answer (των δέ τινα λέγεται δέξαντα το αίδοΐον dirdv, ἔνθα ὰν τούτο η, ἔσεσθαι αύτοΐσί ένθαυτα καί τέκνα καί -γυναίκας).
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αμφισβητήσεις η μη γεγονέναι η μι) βλαβερόν είναι η μη άδικον η μη τηλικοΰτον, ώστε περί τό όμολογούμενον ου διατριπτεον, εάν μη τι εις εκείνο συντείνη, οΐον ει πάπρακται, άλλ* ούκ άδικον. ετι πεπραγμένα δει λέγειν, όσα μη πραττομενα η οίκτον η δείνωσιν φερει. παράδειγμα 6 Άλκίνου άπόλογος, ότι προς την Πηνελόπην εν εξήκοντα επεσι πεποίηται. και ως Φάϋλλος τον κύκλον, και 6 εν τω Οίνεΐ πρόλογος.
Ηθικήν δε χρή την διηγησιν είναι, εσται δε τούτο, αν ειδώμεν τί ήθος ποιεί· εν μεν δη τό προαίρεσιν δηλοΰν, ποιόν δε τό ήθος τω ποιαν ταύτην' η δε προαίρεσις ποια τω τελεί, διά τούτο ούκ εχουσιν οι μαθηματικοί λόγοι ηθη, ότι ούδε π ροαίρεσιν· τό γάρ ου ενεκα ούκ εχουσιν. ἀλλ’ οι Σωκρατικοί' περί τοιούτων γάρ Α εγουσιν. άλλα ηθικά τά επόμενα εκάστω ηθει, οΐον ότι άμα λεγων εβάδιζεν δηλοΐ γάρ θρασύτητα καί αγροικίαν ήθους, καί μη ως από διανοίας λέγειν, ώσπερ οι νΰν, άλλ’ ώς από προαιρεσεως. “ εγώ δ’ εβουλόμην καί προειλόμην γάρ τούτο' άλλ’ ει μη ώνημην, βελτιον.” τό μεν γάρ φρονίμου τό δε αγαθού’ φρονίμου μεν γάρ εν τω τό ωφέλιμον διώκειν, αγαθού δ’ εν τω τό καλόν, αν δ’ άπιστον η, τότε την αιτίαν επιλεγειν, ώσπερ Σοφοκλής ποιεΐ παράδειγμα τό εκ της Αντιγόνης, ότι μάλλον
α Odyssey, xxiii. 261-281·, 310-Ὁ:?. The title referred to the narrative in Hooks ix.-xii. It became proverbial for a long-winded story.
b lie apparently summarized it.
c Of Euripides. It was apparently very compact.
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not happened or that it was neither injurious nor wrong nor so important as asserted, so that one should not waste time over what all are agreed upon, unless anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation if described as actually happening; for instance, the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines,® and the way in which Phayllus dealt with the epic cycle,6 and the prologue to the Oeneusf
And the narrative should be of a moral character, and in fact it will be so, if we know what effects this. One thing is to make clear our moral purpose ; for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this reason mathematical treatises have no moral character, because neither have they moral purpose ; for they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical indications are the accompanying peculiarities of each individual character ; for instance, “He was talking and walking on at the same time,” which indicates effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day orators, but from moral purpose : “ But I wished it, and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it is better.” The first statement indicates prudence, the second virtue ; for prudence consists in the pursuit of what is useful, virtue in that of what is honourable. If anything of the kind seems incredible, then the reason must be added; of this Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says
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του αδελφού εκήδετο ή άνδρός ή τέκνων τα μ ει γάρ αν γενέσθαι άπολόμενα,
μητρός δ’ iv α Sov και πατρός βεβηκότων ούκ έστ αδελφός ος τις αν βλαστοί ποτε.
εάν δε μη έχης αιτίαν, άλλ’ ότι ούκ αγνοείς άπιστε λέγων, άλλα φύσει τοιοΰτος ει’ άπιστοΰσι γά[ άλλο τι πράττειν έκόντα πλήν τό συμφέρον.
10	’Έτι εκ των παθητικών λέγειν, διηγούμενοι και τα επόμενα και α ίσασι, και τα ιδία η αυτά η έκείνω προσόντα· “ ό δ’ ωχετό με νποβλέφας.’
1417 b καί ως περί Κρατύλου Αισχίνης, ότι διασίζωι καί τοΐν χεροΐν διασείων πιθανά γάρ, διότι σύμ· βολα γίνεται ταΰτα α ΐσασιν εκείνων ών ούκ ΐσασιν πλειστα δε τοιαΰτα λαβεΐν εξ 'Ομήρου έστιν.
ως άρ* έφη, γρηύς δε κατέσχετο χερσί πρόσωπα’
οι γάρ δακρύειν άρχόμενοι επιλαμβάνονται τώ\ οφθαλμών, καί εύθύς είσάγαγε σεαυτόν ποιόι τινα, ίνα ως τοιοΰτον θεωρώσι καί τον άντίδικον λανθάνων δε ποιεί, ότι δε ρόδιον, όραν δει ει τών άπαγγελλόντων περί ών γάρ μηθέν ΐσμεν όμως Λαμβάνομεν ύπόληφίν τινα.
11	Πολλαχου δε δει διηγεΐσθαι, καί ενίοτε ούκ έ
° .-/ ιιί ϊ [/one, Oll-OhJ, where the siss. have κεκενθύτοι instead of Λ ristotle’s βεβηκότων.
b Whereas this man makes his temperament responsibl for the strange things he does; he is built that way an· cannot help it.
c Supposed to be Aeschines called Socraticns from hi intimate friendship with Socrates. Λ philosopher and write of speeches for the law courts, he had a great reputatio as an orator.
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that she cared more for her brother than for her * husband or children ; for the latter can be replaced after they are gone,
but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother can ever be born.®
If you have no reason, you should at least say that you are aware that what you assert is incredible, but that it is your nature ; for no one believes that a man ever does anything of his own free will except from motives of self-interest.6
Further, the narrative should draw upon what is emotional by the introduction of such of its accompaniments as are well known, and of what is specially characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary :
“ And he went off looking grimly at me ” ; and as Aeschines c says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently and violently shook his fists. Such details produce persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous examples of this may be found in Homer :
Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with her hands;d
for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on their eyes. And you should at once introduce yourself and your adversary as being of a certain character, that the hearers may regard you or him as such ; but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is perfectly clear e from the example of messengers ; we do not yet know what they are going to say, but nevertheless we have an inkling of it.
Again, the narrative should be introduced in several
d Odyssey, xix. 361.
* δεΐ (omitted by others) = “ one cannot help seeing.”
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apxfj. εν δε δημηγορία ήκιστα διήγησίς εστιν, οτ ι περί των μελλόντων ονθείς διηγείται· άλλ' εάν περ διήγησίς η, των γενομενων εσται, ϊν’ άναμνησθεντες εκείνων βελτιον βουλευσωνται περί των ύστερον, η διαβάλλοντες, η επαινονντες. άλλα τότε ον το του σύμβουλον ποιεί εργον. αν δ’ η άπιστον, ύπισχνεΐσθαί [re] καί αιτίαν λέγειν ευθύς, και διατάττειν οΐς βούλονται, οΐον η Ίοκάστη η Καρκίνον εν τω Οίδίποδι αει νπισχνεΐται πυνθα-ν ο μεν ον τον ζητονντος τον υιόν, καί ο Αΐμων ο Σιοφο κλέους.
17.	Τάς δε πίστεις δει αποδεικτικός είναι· άποδεικννναι δε χρή, επει περί τεττάρων η άμφι-σβήτησις, περί του αμφισβητούμενου φεροντα την άπόδείζιν οΐον ει ότι ον γεγονεν αμφισβητεί, εν τη κρίσει δει τούτου μάλιστα την άπόδειξιν φέρειν, ει δ’ ότι ονκ εβλαφεν, τούτον, και ότι ου τοσόνδε η ότι δικαίως, ωσαύτως καί ει περί τον γενεσθαι 2 τούτο η άμφισβήτησις. μη λανθανετω δ’ ότι άναγκαΐον εν ταύτη τη αμφισβητήσει μόνη τον * *
α Omitting τε. The difficulty is διατάττειν, which can apparently only mean “ arrange.” Jebb retains τε, and reads <is for oh: “ the speaker must make himself responsible for the fact . . . and marshal his reasons in a way acceptable to the hearers.” The old Latin translation vadiare quibus volunt suggested to lioeiner διαιτηταΐ$, “ to the arbitrators they approve.”
6 According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible things about her son, and pledges her word for the facts. Cope says: “ promises (to do something or other to satisfy him).”
* Antigone, 683-723. On this Cope remarks: “This last example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in the extant play which could be interpreted as required here.” 450
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places', sometimes not at all at the beginning. In deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because no one can narrate things to come ; but if there is narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, being reminded of them, the hearers ma}^ take better counsel about the future. This may be done in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that case the speaker does not perform the function of the deliberative orator. If there is anything incredible, you should immediately promise both to give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the judgement of any whom the hearers approve ; a as, for instance, Jocasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus 6 is always promising, when the man who is looking for her son makes inquiries of her ; and similarly Haemon in Sophocles.0
17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the disputed points are four, the demonstration should bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought at the trial before anything else ; or if it is maintained that no injury has been done ; or that the act was not so important as asserted; or was just, then this must be proved, the three last questions being matters of dispute just as the question of fact. But do not fovget that it is onty in the case of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of
According to Jebb, the “incredibility” consists in the fact that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly opposed to the sentence pronounced upon her by his father Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. Ilaemon explains the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as is the son’s for the father.
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ere pop είναι πονηρόν ον γάρ εστιν άγνοια αιτία, ώσπερ αν ει τινες περί τον δίκαιον άμφισβητοΐεν, ωστ εν τούτω χρονιστεον, εν δε τοΐς αλλοις ον.
3	Έν δε τοΐς επιδεικτικούς το πολύ, ότι καλά καί ωφέλιμα, ή ανξησις εσται· τα γάρ πράγματα δει πιστενεσθαι· ολιγάκις γάρ καί τούτων αποδείξεις φερονσιν, εάν άπιστα η η εάν άλλος αιτίαν εχη.
4	Έν δε τοΐς δημηγορικοΐς ή ως ονκ εσται αμφισβήτησε ιεν άν τις, η ως εσται μεν α κελεύει, άλλ* ον δίκαια η ονκ ωφέλιμα η ον τηλικαντα. δει δε καί όράν ει τι φεύδεται εκτός τον πράγματος· τεκμήρια γάρ ταΰτα φαίνεται καί των άλλων οτι
i4i8a ψεύδεται.
5	Έστι δε τά μεν παραδείγματα δημηγορικώτατα, τά δ’ ενθνμήματα δικανικώτερα· ή μεν γάρ περί τό μέλλον, ωστ εκ των γενομενων ανάγκη παραδείγματα λέγειν, ή δε περί δντων ή μη όντων, ον μάλλον άπόδειξίς εστι καί ανάγκη’ εχει γάρ
6	τό γεγονός ανάγκην, ον δει 8e εφεξής λέγειν τά
α Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not be forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of fact that one of the two parties must necessarily be a rogue. For ignorance is not the cause (of there being a dispute about the fact, e.g. “yon hit me,” “no, I didn’t,” where both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what \va.s right or wrong, so that this is the topic on which you should spend some time (i.e. because here you can prove or disprove that Λ is πονηρ&ς).
The passage is generally taken to mean that Avhon it is a question of fact it is universally true that one of the disputants must be a rogue. Cope alone amonjr editors makes iiny comment. In his note lie .says: “all that is meant is that there is a certain class of cases which fall under this 452
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the two parties must necessarily “ be a rogue; for ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question of right or wrong were the issue ; so that in this case one should spend time on this topic, but not in the others.
In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or useful; for the facts must be taken on trust, since proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are incredible or the responsibility is attributed to another.6
In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either that certain consequences will not happen, or that what the adversary recommends will happen, but that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important as supposed. But one must also look to see whether he makes any false statements as to things outside the issue; for these look like evidence that he makes misstatements about the issue itself as well, f Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned with the future, so that its examples must be derived from the past; ^fche second with the question of the existence or non-existence of facts, in which demonstrative and necessary proofs are more in place for the past involves a kind of necessity.0 One should not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously
issue, in which this topic may be safely used.” For instance, A may on justifiable grounds charge Β with theft; Β denies it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly against him. In such a case, neither of the parties is necessarily πονηρόs.
6 Or, reading	“ if there is some other reason.”
c It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss it with some degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past.
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ενθυμήματα, άλλ’ άναμιγννναι' el he μη, κατα-βλάπτει άλληλα. ear ι yap και τον ποσού ορος'
ώ φίλ, επεί τόσα είπες ὅσ’ αν πεττνυμενος άνήρ,
Ί ἀλλ’ ου τοιαΰτα. και μή περί πάντων ενθυμήματα ζητεΐν· ει δε μή, ποιήσεις οπερ ενιοι ποιοϋσι των φιλοσοφουντων, οι συλλογίζονται τα γνωριμώτερα
8	και πιστότερα ή εζ ών λεγουσιν. και όταν πάθος ποιής, μή λεγε ενθύμημα' ή γάρ εκκρονσει το πάθος ή μάτην είρημενον εσται τό ενθύμημα' εκκρούουσι γάρ αι κινήσεις άλλἡλας αι άμα, καί ή άφανίζουσιν ή ασθενείς ποιοΰσιν. ουδ’ όταν ηθικόν τον λόγον, ον δει ενθύμημά τι ζητεΐν άμα' ου γάρ εχει ούτε ήθος ούτε προαίρεσιν ή άπόδειζις.
9	Τνώμαις δε χρηστεον και εν διηγήσει και εν πίστεί' ηθικόν γάρ. “ και εγώ δεδωκα, και ταυτ’ είδώς ως ον δει πιστευεινεάν δε παθητικώς, “και ου μεταμέλει μοι καίπερ ήδικημενω' τουτω μεν γάρ περίεστι τό κέρδος, εμοι δε τό δίκαιον
10	Τό δε δημηγορεΐν χαλεπώτερον τον δικάζεσθαι, εικότως, διότι περί τό μέλλον’ εκεΐ 3e περί τό γεγονός, ο επιστητόν ήδη καί τοΐς μάντεσιν, ως εφη Επιμενίδης 6 Κρής· εκείνος γάρ περί των εσομενων ονκ εμαντενετο, αλλά περί των γεγονο-
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one another. For there is a limit of quantity ; thus,
Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would say,“
where Homer does not say τοιαυτα (such things as), but τόσα, (as many things as). Nor should you try to find enthymemes about everything ; otherwise you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw conclusions that are better known and more plausible than the premises from which they are drawn.6 And whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion or it will be useless ; for simultaneous movements drive each other out, the result being their mutual destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration involves neither moral character nor moral purpose.
Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used in both narrative and proof; for they express moral character ; for instance, “ I gave him the money and that although I knew that one ought not to trust.” Or, to arouse emotion : “ I do not regret it, although I have been wronged ; his is the profit, mine the right.”
Deliberative speaking is more difficult than forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with the past, which is already known, even by diviners, as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to divine, not the future, but only things that were past
a Odyssey, iv. 204.
6 For this passage see i. 2. 12-13. The meaning is that it is absurd to prove what every one knows already.
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των μεν άδηλων δε. καί ὅ νόμος ύπόθεσις εν τοΐς δικανικοίς· εχοντα δε αρχήν ράον εύρεΐν άπόδειζιν. καί ούκ έχει πο?λάς Starρφάς, οΐον ττρός άντίδικον ή περί αύτοΰ, ή παθητικόν ποιεΐν. αλλ’ ήκιστα πάντων, εάν μη έξίστηται. δει οΰν άποροΰντα τούτο ποιεΐν οπερ οι Άθήνησι ρήτορας ποιοΰσι και Ισοκράτης· και γάρ συμβουλίων κατηγορεί, οΐον Λα κεδαιμονίων μεν εν τω πανηγυρικά),
.Χάρητος δ’ εν τω συμμαχικά).
11	’Ey δε τοΐς επιδεικτικούς δει τον λόγον επεισ-οδιοΰν επαίνοις, οΐον 5Ισοκράτης ποιεί· αει γάρ τινα εισάγει, και ο έλεγε Υ οργιάς, οτι ούχ ύπολείπει αυτόν ο λόγος, τουτο εστιν εΐ γάρ Άχιλλεα λέγει, Πτ^Αεα επαινεί, ειτα Αιακόν, εΐτα τον θεόν, ομοίως δε και άνδρίαν, ή τα καί τα
12	ποιεί η τοιόνδε έστίν. εχοντα μεν οΰν άποδείζεις 1418 b καί ηθικώς λεκτέον καί άποδεικτικώς, εάν δε μη
έχης ενθυμήματα, ηθικώς· καί μάλλον τω έπιεικεί άρμόττει χρηστόν φαίνεσθαι ή τον λόγον ακριβή.
13	Ύών δε ενθυμημάτων τά ελεγκτικά μάλλον ευδοκιμεί τών δεικτικών, ότι οσα έλεγχον ποιεί,
° The remark of Epimenides is by many editors interpreted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this to be got out of the Greek ? The point is perhaps something like : “ it is easy enough to talk about the past, for even soothsayers know it.” What Aristotle says here is that Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating to the obscure phenomena of the past. The following is an instance. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by the Alemaeonid archon Me^acles, in violation of the terms of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was devastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 45()
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but obscure.® Further, the law is the subject in forensic speaking ; and when one has a starting-point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. Deliberative speaking does not allow many opportunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is less room for these than in any other, unless the speaker wanders from the subject. Therefore, when at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when deliberating, he brings accusations against the Lacedaemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,b and against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace).0
Epidcictic speeches should be varied with laudatory episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always bringing somebody in. This is what Gorgias meant when he said that he was never at a loss for something to say ; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly courage, which does this and that,d or is of such kind. If you have proofs, then, your language must be both ethical and demonstrative ; if you have no enthymemes, ethical only. In fact, it is more fitting that a virtuous man should show himself good than that his speech should be painfully exact.
Refutative enthymemes are more popular than demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it
Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence.
6 110-114.	c 27.
d He enumerates all the deeds that proceed from courage. Another reading is ή τα και τα, iroid δ τοιόνδο έστίν, i.e. when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a method of the- kind mentioned.
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μάλλον δηλον on συλλελόγισται· παράλληλα γάρ
14	μάλλον τάναντία γνωρίζεται, τα δβ προς τον άντίδικον ούχ ετερόν tl είδος, άλλα των πίστεων εστι τα μεν λύσαι εν στ άσε l τα δε συλλογ ισμω. δει δε καί εν συμβουλή καί εν δίκη άρχόμενον μεν λέγειν τάς εαυτού πίστεις πρότερον, ύστερον δε προς τάναντία άπαντάν λύοντα καί προδιασυροντα. αν δε πολύγους η ή εναντίωσις, πρότερον τα εναντία, οιον εποίησε Καλλίστρατος εν τη Mea-σηνιακη εκκλησία· α γάρ ερούσι προανελών ούτως
15	τότε αυτός εΐπεν. ύστερον δε λεγοντα πρώτον τα προς τον εναντίον λόγον λεκτεον, λυοντα καί άντισυλλογιζόμενον, καί μάλιστα αν εύδοκιμηκότα η· ώσπερ γάρ άνθρωπον προδιαβεβλημενον ου δέχεται ή ψυχή, τον αυτόν τρόπον ουδέ λόγον, εάν ο ενάντιος ευ δοκη είρηκεναι. δει ούν χώραν ποιεΐν εν τω ακροατή τω μελλοντι λόγω· εσται δε, αν άνελης. διό η προς πάντα η τα μέγιστα η τα εύδοκιμοϋντα η τα εύελεγκτα μαχεσάμενον ούτω τα αυτού πιστά ποιητεον.
° There is no difference in form between the demonstrative and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite conclusions; and opposites are always more striking when they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between them. It is then easy to see where the fallaey lies. Cf. ii. 23.30 : “ Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in a small compass, whieh are more striking (clearer) to the hearer from being put side by side.”
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; for opposites are more noticeable when placed in juxtaposition/1 The refutation of the opponent is not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter-syllogism.6 !In both deliberative and forensic rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces beforehand. But if the opposition is varied,6 these arguments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after he had first refuted what his opponents were likely to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who replies should first state the arguments against the opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards one against whom prejudices have been raised beforehand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adversary is thought to have spoken well. One must therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the speech one intends to make ; and for this purpose you must destroy the impression made by the adversary. Wherefore it is only after having combated all the arguments, or the most important, or those which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you should substantiate your own case :
6 In the translation των πίστβων is taken with ἔστι: it is the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take it with τα μέν . . . τα δέ : some . . . other (of the opponent’s arguments).
e If the opponent’s arguments are numerous and strong, by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with.
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ταΐς θεαΐσι πρώτα σύμμαχος γενήσομαι. εγώ γάρ "Ηραν . . .
εν τοντοις ήφατο πρώτον τοΰ ενηθεστάτου.
16 Ilept μεν οΰν πίστεων ταϋτα. είς δε τό ήθος, επειδή ενια περί αύτοϋ λέγειν ή επίφθονον ή μακρολογίαν ή αντιλογίαν εχει, και περί άλλον ή λοιδορίαν ή αγροικίαν, ετερον χρή Αεγοντα ποιεΐν, δπερ Ισοκράτης ποιεί εν τω Φιλίππω καί εν τη άντιδόσει, καί ώς ’Αρχίλοχος φεγει' ποιεί γάρ τον πάτερα Α εγοντα περί τής θυγατρός εν τω ίάμβω
χρημάτων δ’ άελπτον ούθεν εστιν οόδ’ άπώμοτον,
καί τον Χάρωνα τον τέκτονα εν τω ίάμβω ου ή αρχή
ου μοι τα Υνγεω.
καί ως Σοφοκλής τον Αΐμονα υπέρ της *Αντιγόνης
17	προς τον πάτερα ως λεγόντων ετερων. δεΐ δε
° Euripides, Troad.es. 969-971. Hecuba had advised Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at length, and is answered by Hecuba in a reply of which these words form part. Her argument is that none of the three goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which was merely a prank.
b 4-7. Isocrates says that his friends thought very highly of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace.
c 18J-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compliments on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary friend.
d Archilochus (c. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the engagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. It is here said 40 0
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I	will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that Hera . .
in this passage the poet has first seized upon the weakest argument.
So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates does in the Philippus b and in the Antidosisf Archilochus uses the same device in censure ; for in his iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows of his daughter :
There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be sworn impossible,1*
and the carpenter Charon in the iambic verse beginning
I [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ®
Sophocles, also/ introduces Haemon, when defending Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion
that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented her as being attacked by her father. The meaning of ὰελιττον is not clear. It may be a general statement: the unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates : “ There is nothing that money cannot procure,” meaning that the father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74).
e The line ends:	rod πολυχρύσου /xeXei. Archilochus
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own disapproval of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused by others possessing it.
f Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour.
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και μβταβάλλβιν τα ένθυμηματα καί γνώμας ποιβΐν ένίοτβ, οϊον “ χρη Se τα? 8ιαλλαγάς ποιβΐν τους νουν έχοντας βύτυχοΰντας· οϋτω γαρ αν μέγιστα πλβονβκτοΐβν.” ένθυμηματικώς δ ί “el γαρ 8βΐ, όταν ώφβλιμώταται ώσι καί πλ βον-βκτικώταται αι καταλλαγαί, τότβ καταλλάττβσθαι, βύτυχοΰντας 8βΐ καταλλάττβσθαι.”
18.	Πepl 8e έρωτήσβως, βϋκαιρόν ἐστι ποιβισθαι 1419 a μάλιστα μβν όταν το βτβρον βίρηκώς ἡ, ωστβ ένός προσβρωτηθέντος συμβαίνβι το άτοπον οΐον Τίβρι-κλης Αάμττωνα έπηρβτο ττ epl της τβλβτης των της σωτβίρας ίβρών, βΐπόντος 8β ότι ούχ οΐόν τβ άτέλβστον άκούβιν, ηρβτο el oi8ev αυτός, φάσκον-
2	τος 8e “και πως άτέλβστος ων; ” 8βυτβρον 8e όταν το μβν φανβρόν fj, τ6 Se βρωτησαντι 8ηλον ἡ ότι 8ώσβΐ’ 7τυθόμβνον γαρ 8βΐ την μίαν πρότασιν μη προσβρωτάν τό φανβρόν, άλλα τό συμπέρασμα βΐπβΐν, οΐον Σωκράτης λίβλήτου ου φάσκοντος αυτόν θβούς νομίζβιν [ηρβτο] el 8αιμόνιόν τι λέγοι, όμολογησαντος 8β ηρβτο el ούχ οι 8αίμονβς ήτοι θβών παΐ8βς βΐβν η θβΐόν τι, φησαντος “ βστιν οΰν,”
3	έφη, “ ὅστις θβών μβν παΐ8ας οϊβται βΐναι, θβούς * 1 2
α The words 'όταν ... ή have been variously translated:
(1)	when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ;
(2)	when the opponent has stated what is different from the fact; (3) when the opponent has already conceded so much, “made one admission ” (Jebb).
b Reading ήριτο.
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy-memes into moral maxims ; for instance, “ Sensible men should become reconciled when they are prosperous ; for in this manner they will obtain the greatest advantages,” which is equivalent to the enthymeme :	“If men should become reconciled
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they should be reconciled in a time of prosperity.”
18.	In regard to interrogation, its employment is especially opportune, when the opponent lias already stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question makes the result an absurdity ° ; as, for instance, when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On Lampon replying that it was not possible for one who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles asked him if he himself was acquainted with the rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, “ How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ? ” Again, interrogation should be employed when one of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious that the opponent will admit the other if you ask him. But the interrogator, having obtained the second premise by putting a question, should not make an additional question of what is evident, but should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, when accused by Meletus of not believing in the gods, asked 6 whether he did not say that there was a divine something ; and when Meletus said yes, Socrates went on to ask if divine beings were not either children of the gods or something godlike. When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “ Is there a man, then, who can admit that the children of the gods exist without at the same time admitting
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δε ου; ” έτι όταν μέλλη ή εναντία λέγοντα δείξειν
4	ή παράδοξον. τέταρτον δ ί, όταν μη ένή ἀλλ’ η σοφιστικώς άποκρινάμενον λνσαι’ εάν γάρ όντως άποκρίνηται, ότι έστι μεν έστι δ’ ον, η τα μεν τα δ’ ον, η πη μεν πη δ’ ον, θορνβονσιν ως άποροϋντος. άλλως δε μη έγχειρεΐν’ iav γάρ ένατη, κεκρατήσθαι δοκεΐ· ον γάρ οΐόν τε πολλά έρωταν διά την ασθένειαν του άκροατοΰ. διό και τα ένθυμήματα οτι μάλιστα συστρέφειν δει.
5	Άποκρίνασθαι δε δει προς μεν τα αμφίβολα διαιροϋντα λόγω και μη σνντόμως, προς δε τα δοκοϋντα έναντία την λνσιν φέροντα ευθύς τη άποκρισει, πριν έπερωτήσαι τό έπιόν η συλλογίσα-σθαι· ον γάρ χαλεπόν προοράν εν τινι ο λόγος, φανερόν δ’ ημΐν έστω εκ των τοπικών και τοντο
6	και αι λύσεις, καί σνμπεραινόμενον, εάν ερώτημα ποιη τό συμπέρασμα, την αιτίαν είπεΐν οΐον Σοφοκλής ερωτώ μένος υπό Πεισάνδρον ει εδοξεν αντώ ώσπερ καί τοΐς άλλοις προβονλοις, κατα-στήσαι τους τετρακοσίονς, έφη. “ τί δέ; ον πονηρά σοι ταντα εδόκει είναι;” έφη. “ ούκοϋν
° For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristophanes, Arharnkins, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked if Euripides was indoors, replies, “ Yes and no, if you understand me ” ; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs (άναβάδην, unless it means “ with his legs up ”) composing a tragedy. The reference in the second instance is to the adversary being redueed to such a position that he cannot answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and distinctions, which seem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle himself is fond of such “cautiously limited judgements” (Gomperz).
The translation is that of the reading- άποροϋντος, a conjecture of Spengel’s. The audience will he ready to express 464
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that the gods exist ? ” Thirdly, when it is intended to show that the opponent either contradicts himself or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the opponent can do nothing else but answer the question by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, “ Partly yes, and partly no,” “ Some are, but some are not,” “ In one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers cry out against him as being in a difficulty.® In other cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes as much as possible.
Ambiguous questions should be answered by defining them by a regular explanation, and not too concisely ; those that appear likely to make us contradict ourselves should be solved at once in the answer, before the adversary has time to ask the next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, however, and the means of answering will be sufficiently clear from the Topics.b If a conclusion is put in the form of a question, we should state the reason for our answer. For instance, Sophocles/ being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. “ What then ? ” asked Pisander, “ did not this appear to you to be a wicked thing ? ” Sophocles admitted it. its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence of his perplexity. The ordinary reading dwopodvres attributes the “ perplexity ” to the hearers. Or, “ the hearers, thinking he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator] ” (Jebb).
6 viii. 4.	e Cp. i. 14. 3.
2 H
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σύ ταϋτα επραζας τα πονηρά;” “ναι,” εφη· “ου γάρ ήν άλλα βελτίω.” καί ως ο Αάκων εύθυνό-μενος της εφορίας, ερωτώμενος ει δοκοΰσιν αύτω δικαίως άπολωλεναι άτεροι, 0φη. 6 δε “ ούκοΰν σύ τούτοις ταυ τα εθουκαι ος όφη. “ούκοΰν δικαίως αν,” ύφη, “και σύ άπόλοιο;” “ου δῆτα,” εφη· “οι μεν γάρ χρήματα λαβόντες ταϋτα επραζαν, εγώ δ’ ου, άλλα γνώμη.” διό ουτ’ επερωτάν δει μετά τό συμπέρασμα, ούτε τό συμ-1419 b πέρασμα επερωτάν, εάν μη τό πολύ περιή του αληθούς.
7 lie/Η δε των γελοίων, επειδή τινα δοκέ ι χρήσιν εχειν εν τοΐς άγώσι, και δεΐν εφη Γ οργιάς την μεν σπουδήν διαφθείρειν των εναντίων γελωτι τον δε γέλωτα σπουδή, όρθώς λεγων, εΐρηται πόσα είδη γελοίων εστιν εν τοΐς περί ποιητικής, ών τό μεν άρμόττει ελευθερω τό δ’ ου. όπως οΰν τό άρμόττον αύτω λήφεται. εστι δ’ ή ειρωνεία τής βωμολοχίας ελευθεριώτερον · 6 μεν γάρ αυτού ενεκα ποιεΐ τό γελοΐον, ο δε βωμολόχος ετερου.
19.	Ό δ’ επίλογος σύγκειται εκ τεττάρων, εκ τε του προς εαυτόν κατασκευάσαι ευ τον ακροατήν καί τον εναντίον φαύλως, και εκ τού αύζήσαι και ταπεινώσαι, και εκ του εις τά πάθη τον ακροατήν καταστήσαι, και εζ άναμνήσεως. πεφυκε γάρ μετά τό άποδεΐξαι αύτόν μεν αληθή τον δε εναντίον φευδή, ουτω τό επαινεΐν καί φεγειν καί επιχαλ-κεύειν. δυοΐν δε θατέρου δει στοχάζεσθαι, ή ότι τούτοις αγαθός ή ότι άπλώς, 6 δ’ ότι κακός τούτοις
° The chapters are lost (cp. i. 11. 29).
6 Or, “ mould the hearers to one’s will ” (L. and S.). 4 66
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“ So then you did what was wicked ? ”	“ Yes, for
there was nothing better to be done.” The Lacedaemonian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, being asked if he did not think that the rest of his colleagues had been justly put to death, answered yes. “ But did not you pass the same measures as they did ? ” “Yes.” “ Would not you, then, also be justly put to death ? ”	“ No ; for my colleagues
did this for money ; I did not, but acted according to my conscience.” For this reason we should not ask any further questions after drawing the conclusion, nor put the conclusion itself as a question, unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our favour.
As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to confound the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest with earnest. We have stated in the Poetics a how many kinds of jests there are, some of them becoming a gentleman, others not. You should therefore choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the first is employed on one’s own account, the second on that of another.
19.	The epilogue is composed of four parts : to -dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you are truthful and that the adversary is false, the natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame him, and put the finishing touches.6 One of two things should be aimed at, to show that you are either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary
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ή δτι απλώς. εξ ών δε δη τοιούτους κατασκεύαζαν δει, είρηντ αι ο Ι τόποι ποθεν σπουδαίους δεΐ κατα-
2	σκεύαζειν καί φαύλους, το δε μετά τούτο δεδειγ-μένων ήδη αύξειν ἐστι κατά φύσιν η ταπεινοΰν δει γάρ τα πεπραγμένα όμολογεΐσθαι, ει μέλλει το ποσόν ερεΐν και γάρ ή των σωμάτων αύξησις εκ προϋπαρχόντων εστίν. δθεν δε δεΐ αύξειν καί
3	ταπεινοΰν, εκκεινται οι τόποι πρότερον, μετά δε ταΰτα, δήλων όντων και οΐα καί ήλίκα, εις τα πάθη άγειν τον ακροατήν ταΰτα δ’ εστίν έλεος καί δείνωσις και οργή καί _ μίσος καί φθόνος καί ζήλος καί έρις. εΐρηνται δε καί τούτων οι τόποι
4	πρότερον, ώστε λοιπόν άναμνησαι τα προειρημένα. τούτο δε άρμόττει ποιεΐν ούτως ώσπερ φασίν εν τοΐς προοιμίοις, ούκ όρθώς λεγοντες· ΐνα γάρ ευμαθή η, κελεύουσι πολλάκις είπεΐν. εκεί μεν οΰν δεΐ τό πράγμα είπεΐν, ΐνα μη λανθάνη περί ου η κρίσις, ενταΰθα 8e δι’ ών δεδεικται κεφαλαιώδους.
5	Αρχή δε', διότι α ύπέσχετο άποδέδωκεν ώστε
. α τε καί δι ο λεκτεον. λέγεται δε εξ αντιπαραβολής τού εναντίου, παραβάλλειν δε ή οσα περί τό αυτό άμφω εΐπον, ή μη καταντικρύ. “ ἀλλ* οΰτος μεν τάδε περί τούτου, εγώ δε ταδί, καί διά
1420 a ταΰτα.” ή εξ ειρωνείας, οΐον “οΰτος γάρ τάδ* εΐπεν, εγώ δε τάδε, καί τί αν εποίει, ει τάδε έδειξεν, αλλά μη ταδί;’’ ή εξ ερωτήσεως· “τί
° ί. 9.
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either relatively or absolutely bad. The topics which serve to represent men as good or bad have already been stated.® After this, when the proof has once been established, the natural thing is to amplify or depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the question of degree ; just as the growth of the body is due to things previously existing. The topics of amplification and depreciation have been previously set forth.6 Next, when the nature and importance of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The topics of these also have been previously stated,® so that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been said. This may appropriately be done at this stage in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend for the exordium, when they advise frequent repetition of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. In the exordium we should state the subject, in order that the question to be decided may not escape notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary statement of the proofs.
We should begin by saying that we have kept our promise, and then state Avhat we have said and why. Our case may also be closely compared with our opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both of us have said on the same point, or without direct comparison : “ My opponent said so-and-so, and I said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” Or ironically, as for instance, “ He said this and I answered that ; what would he have done, if he had proved this, and not simply that ? ” Or by interrogation : “ What is there that lias not been proved ? ”
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ον ΒεΒεικται; ’’ ή “οντος τί εΒειξεν; ” ἡ Βη όντως εκ παραβολής, ή κατά φυσιν, ως ελεχθη, οντω τα αντον, καί πάλιν, εάν βονλτ), χωρίς τα 6 τον εναντίον λόγον, τελεντή ὅ€ τής λεζεως άρμόττει ή άσννΒετος, όπως επίλογος αλλά μή Aoyos· ή' “ είρηκα, άκηκόατε, όχετε, κρίνατε ” * 6
α Reading τελευτή, a conjecture of Victorius. With τελευτή, the sense will be: “ as a conclusion, the asyndetic style is appropriate.”
6	It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable
4-70
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or, “ What has my opponent proved ? ” We may, therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the natural order of the statements, just as they were made, our own first, and then again, separately, if we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. To the conclusion of the speech a the most appropriate style is that which has no connecting particles, in order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : “ I have spoken ; you have heard ; you know the facts ; now give your decision.” 6
peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of Lysias Against Eratosthenes.
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OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS
[yls α rule, only the meanings of words in Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric ” are noticed, without reference to later rhetoricians.]
ά-γωνιστικύί (i. 5. 14): “fit for athletic contests ”; (iii. 12. 1) of style: “ suited to debate ” (άγών), including both deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to ■γραφική, the style of compositions meant to be read. ακρίβεια (iii. 1-2. 5), άκριβολο-γία (i. 5. 15), ακριβήs (iii. 17. 12): of style, “ precise,” “ nicely finished,” “ highly correct ” ; of statements, “ exact,” “ closely reasoned.”
Αποπλάνησή (iii. 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the judge and diverting his attention from what is unfavourable ; unless it is taken in a neuter sense, wandering from the subject, “digression.”
αρμονία (iii. 1.4*): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, modulation of the voice.
αρχή . . . αίτιον (i. 7. 12): the latter (cause) precedes the former (first principle or beginning). “ In a plant, the seed is the αρχή, the power of vegetation the αἴτιον Ατεχνοι (i. 2. 2; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are independent of art, being already in existence and ready for use; ίντεχνοι are those which have to be invented by the orator: alias esse jirobaliones quas extra dicendi rationem acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse el quo-dammodo (/it/nerel; ideoque Mas άτέχνου$, inartinciales, has έντέχνουϊ, artificiales, vocaret (Quint. Inst. Oral. ν. 1. 8). αΰζησιτ (i. 9. 39), αύξητικά (i. 9. 38), αϋξαν (ii. 18. 4): “ amplification.” Its object is to increase the rhetorical effect and importance of a statement by intensifying the circumstances of an object or action, αύτοκαβδάλω! (iii. 7. 2): “oil-hand, lightly, at randon 472
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αύτοκάβδαλος (iii. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by the poet Lycophron (see note on iii. 3. 1). It is said to be properly applied to badly kneaded meal.
άφελ-ής (iii. 9. 5): “simple,” the equivalent of απλούς or μονόκωλος as applied to the period ; that is, consisting of only one κώλον (member, clause) as opposed to the complex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed to exceed four κώλα.
βλαίσωσis (ii. 23. 15): retortion of a dilemma upon the proposer of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrary to the other. The adj. βλαισός is translated (1) bow-legged, or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word properly means “straddling of the legs” ; “ legs irregularly diverging” (Welldon).
■γλωττα (iii. 3. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in any way out of the common, which needs to be explained.
■γνώμη (ii. 21. 2): a moral maxim or sentiment; a general (not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. Maxims are to enthymemes as premises are to syllogisms, not in the ease of every enthymeme, but only those that deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life.
■γραφική λέξις (iii. 12. 1): “suited for writing,” “literary,” opposed to λ·γωνιστικη λ.
δείγμα (iii. 14. 6): “sample, pattern”; the prologue or proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the nearer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be treated of.
δεικτικά ένθνμήματα (ii. 22. Μ·): direct arguments (as opposed e.(/. to the rednetio ad ahsurdum), the object of which is to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to έλε-γκτικά
i.y the object of which is refutation; δεΐξις (iii. 7. 6): “ method of proof.”
δείνωσις (ii. 21. 10): “exaggeration,” “intensification,” defined by Longinus as a form of σόβησις; also “ indignation,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (l>e inventione, i. 53. 100) describes it as a form of speech whereby intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is aroused.
διαίρεσις (ii. 23. 10): distribution or division into parts or
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in Poetics (1461 a 23) it is more or less equivalent to punctuation, although it includes every kind of break. διαιρεΐν τφ \ό~/φ (iii. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, as opposed to συντόμως, one that is concise. διαλεκτική (i. 1. 1): logical discussion, properly by way of question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration or scientific proof (απόδειξή). The premises of the latter being incontrovertibly true, the conclusions drawn from them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them can only be probable.
Rhetoric is here stated to be a counterpart of, not absolutely identical with, Dialectic· (Cicero, Orator, 114, quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there are points of difference as well as resemblance between them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of Dialectic·. Both arc, theoretically, of universal application (although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the widest sense, including the ethical sciences) and deal with material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has any special first principles, like those of a particular science, which cannot be transferred to another.
Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas Rhetoric sets forth its ideas in a continuous speech, addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a certain opinion. While the dialectical syllogism leads to general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for instance, whether punishment is to be inflicted iii a particular case.
Both take either side of a question mid are ready to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its opposite indifferently.
διάνοια (i. IS. 17; iii. 10. i, .5): “meaning,” “intention”;
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(ii. 26. 5 ; iii. 1. 7): “thought,” the logical or inventive part of Rhetoric; (iii. l(i. 9): “ intellectual capacity,” contrasted with the moral purpose. διαστίζειν (iii. 5. (ϊ): “ to punctuate ” (see διαίρεσις), διατριβή (iii. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling on a subject (commoratio); occasion for digression. διηρημένη (iii. 9. T): disjointed (of style), in which the members or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting particle.
δύναμαι (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, natural capacity, cleverness: (3) potentiality, virtual existence or action, as opposed to ενέργεια, actuality, actual existence or action.
έ-γκώμιον (i. 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, distinguished from δπαινος, praise of virtuous qualities. είδος: (1) form, appearance; (£) particular kind, sort: (3) species, as contrasted with genus : (4·) “ special topics.” εΐκός (i. 2. 15): probability, a proposition in contingent matter, which is true in the greater number of cases (Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. Its relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the universal to the particular.
εΐκών (iii. 4. 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle of comparison “as,” “like.” Quintilian, Inst. Oral. viii. 6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoqtte distat, quod ilia comparatur rei, quam volumus exprimere, haec pro ipsa re dicitur.
είρομένη λέξω (iii. 9. 1): continuous, running style (lit. strung together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only connexion is that of the σύνδεσμοί; the sentences resemble straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping an uninterrupted course.
ενδόσιμον (iii. 14·. 1): the key-note in music; (iii. 14. I) the key-note in a speech, almost the same as προοίμιον, ivipyeia (iii. II. 2): actualization, vividness, representing things inanimate as animate (see δύναμις). ενθύμημα (i. 2. 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) in the Rhetoric is a rhetorical syllogism, that is, it is drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed is due to a misunderstanding of the word άτελής [unless
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this is an interpolation], “incomplete,” in Anal. Priora,
ii.	29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy-meme as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914).
ένστασις (ii. 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against an opponent’s conclusion, but to the proposition advanced by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be universal, the objection may be universal or particular. The establishment of the denial of one particular is sufficient to destroy the universal.
έντεχνοι πίστεις (ϊ. 2. 2): see άτεχνοι πίστεις.
ἔξω (ii. 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the result of πραξις; it tends to the production of certain actions and is bound to produce them, unless external circumstances prevent it.
έπαινος (i. 9. 33): see έ-γκώμιον.
έπεισοδιουν (iii. 17. 11): to introduce an έπεισόδιον or accessory incident.
επιεικής, έπιείκεια (i. 2. 4): goodness; (i. 13. 13): reasonable treatment, equity.
έπίθετον (iii. 2. 14; iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental addition {e.g. Tydides).
έπίλο-γος (iii. 13. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in which the chief points are recapitulated.
Επιστήμη (i. 1. 1), επιστητός (ii. 21. 10): science, that which can be scientifically known, opposed to τέχνη, a system or set of rules, and to εμπειρία, experience, knack, without knowledge of principles.
έποικοδομειν (i. 7. 31): “building up of one phrase upon another, one rising above another step by step like the rounds of a ladder, κΧΐμαξ ” (Cope). They are so arranged that the last important word of one is repeated as the first of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4· Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. “ Climax ” is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern popular language generally implies the highest point, culmination.
έρώτησις (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, which only requires a simple affirmative or negative answer, opposed to πεϋσις or πάσμα, which needs an explanation.
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ευήθης (ii. 12. 7): good-natured, simple, opposed to κακοήθης; (iii. 1. 9; Γ2. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking force, empty.
εΰογκος (iii. T. 2): lit. bulky: of style, “weighty,” “ important,” opposed to ευτελής, “ cheap,” “ poor,” “ meagre.” εύφυής (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct from powers that are the result of practice and study. ήθος: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper or disposition, moral character; it furnishes an indirect proof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) and the various conditions of men (ii. 12-17), to which different language and methods of conciliation are suitable; in style (iii. 7. 6; lti. 8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. ίατρεύματα (iii. 14. 7): “correctives,” “antidotes” to the listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general application, capable of being used in any part of a speech.
ίδια ονόματα (iii. 5. 3): “specific,” opposed to ireριέχοντα, “ general ” terms.
κατασκευάξ’ειν (ii. 24·. 4·):	“to construct” an argument,
opposed to άνασκευάζειν, άναιρειν, “ to demolish (ii. 2. 27 ;
iii.	19. 1) “to put into a certain frame of mind”; κατασκευαστικός (ii. 26. 3): “constructive.” κατεστραμμένη λέξις (iii. 9. 3): “close” or periodic style, in which the period, as distinguished from sentences in the είρομένη λ., resembles a circular line, which returns and ends at a certain point.
κύριος (i. 1. 11 ; i. 8. 1, 2 ; 15. 9, 21): “ authoritative,” “ effective ” ; (i. 3. 4) “opportune,” “appropriate”; (iii. 2. 2) of words, “established,” “vernacular,” used in their naturalsen.se, opposed to “foreign,” figurative, or archaic-words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the common.
κωλον (iii. 9. 5): “member,” “clause,” a subdivision of the period.
λεκτικός (iii. 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary life and conversation.
λιτός (iii. 16. 2): lit. smooth ; of style, “ plain,” “ unadorned.” λόγος : “ speech,” “oration ” ; (iii. 6. 1) “ description,” “ de-
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finition,” opposed to όνομα, the noun or term ; (iii. 2. 7) prose ; (ii. 20. 2) “ story,” “ fable ”; (ii. 2. 18) “account,” “consideration ” (λό-γφ έν μηδένι εἶναι). μαλακοί (i. 10. 4): “effeminate”; (ii. 17. 4) “mild,” “unimpassioned”; (ii. 22. 10) of reasoning, “slack,” “loose.” μέ·γεθος (i. 5. 13) : “ stature,” ; (iii. 1. 4) of style, “ grandeur.” μειουν (ii. 18. 4): “to extenuate,” “depreciate,” opposed to αΰξειν, ανξησις.
μείονροί, μύουρος (iii. 9. 6): “docked,” “curtailed,” of a clause or period whieh seems to end too soon. μειρακιώδης (iii. 11. 16): of style, characterized by youthful force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the old. In other rhetorical writers, “puerile.” μείωσis (μειουν, ii. 18. 4; 26. 1): “depreciation,” “extenuation,” opposed to αΰξησις, αΰξειν. μετανάστης (ii. 2. 6): “ immigrant,” “ vagrant,” opposed to a native. It appears to be the same as the later μέτοικος (resident alien): cp. Politics, iii. 5. 9, where άτίμητος is explained as “having no share of office.” It might also mean “of no value,” one whom anybody could kill with impunity (see Leaf on Iliad, ix. 648). μεταφορά (iii. 10. 7): “ transference,” “ metaphor.” “Metaphor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs to something else, the transference taking place from genus to species, from species to genus, from species to species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). μέτρον·. “ metre,” “ measure ” : see ρυθμός. μονόκωλος (iii. 9. 5): of a period, consisting of only one clause or member.
νόμος·, sometimes used in the sense of “convention,” as opposed to φύσις.
δ·γκος (iii. 6. 1): “weight,” “importance,” “dignity.” It also Iiis the sense of “ bombast” (Longinus, iii. 4). οικείος (i. 5. 7): “ one’s own,” that which one can dispose of as one wishes ; (i. 1. 12), that which is peculiar to something, as to a form of government; (iii. 2.6; 7. 4): of style and the use of words, “ appropriate,” much the same as κύριος.
ομωνυμία (ii. 21·. 2; iii. 2. ?): the use of words in an equivocal sense and such words themselves, i.e. those that have the same sound hut a different sense. όνομα ·. as ;i general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles.
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and pronouns; as a special term, “noun” opposed to “ verb.”
πάθος, πάσχειν (ii. 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection generally; (ii. 1. 8; iii. 17. 8), “passion,” “emotion”; (i. 2. 1) “ quality,” “property” of things; (i. 9. 15) “suffering”; (iii. 7. 3) a pathetic style ; so παθητική λεξις and παθητικών λέ~γειν.
παραβολή (iii. 19. 5): “ placing side by side,” “ comparison ” ; (ii. 20. 4) “ illustration.”
παράδειγμα (ii. 20. 1, 2): “example,” “instance,” including both the historical (παραβολή) and the fictitious (λό-γος); (i. 2. 8) proof from example, “ rhetorical induction,” contrasted with Ενθύμημα.
τrapάλoyos (i. 13. 16): “ beyond calculation," “ unexpected ; ” παραλο'γίζ'εσθαι (i. 14·. 1), “ to cheat/’ “ defraud ” ; (ii. 24·. 4) “ to reason falsely, or be led astray by false reasoning ” (also in an active sense); παραλο-γιστικός (i. !). 29), “fallacious,” παραλο~γισμός (iii. 12. 4·), “ fallacy.” παρίσωσις (iii. 9. 9): “ balancing of clauses; ” παρισόω, of a clause, “ exactly balanced.”
παρομοίωσις (iii. 9. 9): “making like,” “assimilation” of sounds at the beginning or end of clauses. πεποιημένον άνομα (iii. 2. 5): a word coined or invented for the occasion.
περίοδος (iii. 9. 3): a complete sentenc e, composed of several clauses, from one full stop to another ; π. τής -γης (i. t. 13): a traveller’s description of the countries visited by him. περιπέτεια (i. 11. "24): sudden change or reverse of fortune In tragedy, the word implies “ a complete change or reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or act” (Bywater on Poetics, 10). πίστις (i. 14. .5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from δρκος and δεξιά; (i. 1. 11. and elsewhere): means of persuasion, “probable” opposed to “demonstrative” proof.
πρακτικός (i. 6. 11) : “able to do,” followed by the genitive, unless here it be translated “efficient,” “practical,” not connected grammatically with των αγαθών. πρόθεσις (iii. 13. 2): “setting forth,” “statement of the case,” like a problem (πρόβλημα) in geometry. προοίμιον (i. 1.9; iii. 14. 1): “ preamble,” “ exordium,”compared to the πρόλο-γος in tragedy and comedy, “all that
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part of the play which comes before the first song of the chorus ” (Poetics, 12. 4).
πρότασις (i. 3. 7): “ proposition,” “premise ” of a syllogism ; eombined with δόξα, “notion,” “popular opinion” as useful for producing persuasion (ii. 1. 1). πτωσις (i. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective χαλκούς from χαλκάς (iii. 9. 9) and the adverb άνδρείως from άνδρία (i. 7. 27) are instances of “ inflexions ” (Bywater on Poetics, 20. 10).
ρήμα: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, a verb as opposed to a noun (όνομα). The term also appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a predicate.
ρητορική: see διαλεκτική.
ρυθμός (iii. 1. 4, 8. 2): “time”; in general, any regular, harmonious movement, in sound or motion, which can be measured by number; thus, it may be applied to the tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in long and short syllables. “ Rhythm consists of certain lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with quality [the syllables must be in a certain order] . . . rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, whereas the spaces of metre are confined; . . . further, metre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends also to the motion of the body ” (Quintilian, Inst. Oral. ix. 1. 13, Loeb Series translation). σαφής λόξις (iii. 2. 1): “clear,” “perspicuous,” defined (iii. 12. 6) as the mean between αδολεσχία (garrulity, prolixity) and συντομία (excessive conciseness). σεμνή λέξις (iii. 9. 2): “noble,” “ majestic,” “ dignified.” σημεΐον (i. 2. 16): “sign,” a probable argument as proof of a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the relation of particular to universal, the other that of universal to particular, τεκμήριον, on the other hand, is ;i necessary sign, and such si^ns can be made into a demonstrative syllogism, which ι-annot be refuted. Thus, “ sign ” is both a general and special term. As a general
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term, it embraces the τεκμήρια; as a special term, the two kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. σόλοικοs (ii. 16. 2): “one who offends against good taste or manners ”; also one who speaks incorrectly (σολοίκιζαν, iii. 5. 7).
στενόν (iii. 12. 2): of style, “ thin,” “ meagre,” “jejune.” στοιχείον (ii. 22. 13; 26. 1): “ element ” of an enthymeme, identified by Aristotle with t07tos. στρο-γ-γύλον (ii. 21.7): “ rounded ” ; of style, “ terse,” “ compact.”
συκοφαντία (ii. 24·. 10): “false accusation,” here used for “ sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. σύμβολον (iii. 15. 9, 16. 10): “sign,” “token”; not to be confused with συμβολή (i. 4. 11), “contract.” σύμβολον itself elsewhere = mutual covenant. συνάγειν (i. 2. 13; ii. 22. 3, 15): “to conclude,” “draw an inference”: (iii. 11. 12) “ draw together,” “ contract.” σύνδεσμοί (iii. 5. 2): “connecting particle”: it includes the preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain particles.
συνεστραμμένων (ii. 24. 2): “twisted up,” “compactly” (cp. συστρέφειν, iii. 18. 4).
σύστοιχα (ϊ. 7. 27): “conjugates,” “co-ordinates”: λέγεται δέ σύστοιχα μέν τα τοιάδε οἶον τα δίκαια καί ό δίκαιοί τη δικαιοσύνη καί τα ανδρεία καί ό ανδρείοs τή άνδρίφ (Topics, π. 9. 1). σχετλιασμύί (π. 21. 10): “passionate complaint” of injustice or ill-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer, the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympathetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.v. con-questio).
σχήμα (ii. 24. 2; iii. 8. 1): “form,” “figure” of a speech. It does not correspond to the modern expression “ figure of speech,” but is an “ attitude ” or “ turn of meaning given to the language when it comes to be actually spoken ” ... “a difference of sense resulting from a difference of some kind in the mode of enunciation ” (Bywater, Poetics, 19. 7).
τάξιί (iii. 13-19): the arrangement or distribution of the parts of a speech.
ταπεινή λέξιί (iii. 2. 1): “ low,” “ poor,” “ mean ” ; in a moral sense, “base,” “vile” (ταπεινότην, ii. 6. 10).
2 I
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τεκμήριον (i. 2. 16, 17): see σημεΐον.
τέχνη (i. 1. 3): set of rules, “handbook” of Rhetoric: elsewhere of the “ tricks ” of rhetoricians ; τεχνολο-γεΐν (i. 1. 9): to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. τόπος (ii. 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, and the store itself; a heading or department, containing a number of rhetorical arguments cf the same kind (τόπος, εις θ 7τολλά ενθυμήματα ίμπίπτει). These are all classified and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. τόποι are of two kinds : (1) κοινοί τόποι (“ commonplaces ”) or simply τόποι, the topics common to the three kinds of Rhetoric (i. 2. 21 ; ii. 18. 3-5); (2) εϊδη or ἴδια (i. 2. 21), specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly derived from Ethics and Politics. νπύκρισις (iii. 1. 3): “delivery” of a speech, under which declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything connected with acting are included ; υποκριτική λέξις (iii. 12. 2), “style suited for delivery,” “lending itself to acting ” ; [τέχνη] (iii. 1. 7) : “ the art of acting.” χώρα (iii. 17. 15): “room” for our own arguments as well as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, “ to get a footing ” for what we are going to say ; (ii. 24·. 2): the proper place, province.
ψιλός (iii. 2. 3): “bare,” “bald,” of prose as opposed to poetry.
ψυχρός (iii. 3. 1): “ cold,”.“ frigid,” “insipid.” As a noun, τό ψυχρόν means generally any defect of style as opposed to αρετή λέξεως.
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Achilles, i. 3. 6; ii. 22. 12, 24. 6 ; iii.
ιτ. π
Aegina, iii. 10. 7 ; Aeginetans, ii.
22.	7
Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 Aeschines (Socraticus), iii. 16. 10 Aesion, iii. 10. 7 Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 Aesopian (fables), ii. 20. 2 Agathon, ii. 19. 13, 24. 10 Agesipolis, ii. 23. 12 Ajax (tragedy), ii. 23. 20, 24 Alcaeus, i. 9. 20.
Alcibiade.s (descendants), ii. 15. 3 Alcidamas, i. 13. 2; ii. 23. 11 ; iii.
3.	1, 2, 4
Alcinous, iii. 16. 7 Alcmaeon (tragedy), ii. 23. 3 Alexander (Paris), ii. 23. 12; iii. 14. 3
Alexander (oration), ii. 23. 8, 24. 7 Alphesiboea, ii. 23. 3 Amasis, ii. 8. 12 Amphiaraus, ii. 12. 6 Anaxagoras, ii. 23. 11 Anaxandrides, iii. 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 Androcles, ii. 23. 22 Androtion, iii. 4. 3 Antigone, iii. 16. 9 Antimachus, iii. 6. 7 Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 23. 20 Antisthenes, iii. 4. 3 Archelaus, ii. 23. 8 Archibius, i. 15. 15 Archidamus, iii. 4. 3 Archilochus, ii. 23. 11; iii. 17. 16 Archytas, iii. 11. 5 Areopagus, i. 1. 5 ; ii. 23. 12 Ares, iii. 4. 4, 11. 11 Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 Aristides, iii. 14. 3 Aristippus, ii. 23. 12
Aristogiton, i. 9. 38 ; ii. 24. 5 Aristophanes, iii. 2. 15 Aristophon, ii. 23. 7 Athenians, i. 15. 13; ii. 22. 5, 23.
11 ; iii. 10. 7, 14. 11 Athens, ii. 23. 11 Athos, iii. 9. 7'
Attic (neighbour), ii. 21.	12;
(orators) iii. 11. 16; pliiditia, iii.
10.	7
Autocles, ii. 23. 12
Babylonians (comedy), iii. 2. 15 Bias, ii. 13. 4 Boeotians, iii. 4. 3 Bryson, iii. 2. 13
Callias, iii. 2. 10 Calliope, iii. 2. Π
Callippus, ϊ. 12. 29; (Art of rhetoric),
11.	23. 14, 21 Callisthenes, ii. 3. 13 Callistratus, i. 7. 13, 14. 1; iii. 17.
14
Calydon, iii. 9. 4
Carcinus, ii. 23. 28; iii. 16. Π
Carthaginians, i. 12. IS
Cephisodotus, iii. 4. 3, 10. 7
Chabrias, i. 7. 13; iii. 10. 7
Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29 ; iii. 12. 2
Chares, i. 15. 15 ; iii. 10. 7, 17. 10
Charidemus, ii. 23. 17
Charon (blacksmith), iii. 17. 16
Chians, ii. 23.11
Chi Ion, ii. 12. 14, 21. 13, 23. 11
Choerilus, iii. 14. 4
Cimon (descendants), ii. 15. 3
Cleon, iii. 5. 2, 8. 1
Cleophon, i. 15. 13; iii. 7. 2
Conon, ii. 23. 12, 29
Corax, ii. 24. 11
Corinthians, i. 6. 24
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Cratylus, iii. 16. 10 Critias, i. 15. 13; iii. 16. 3 Croesus, iii. 5. 4 Cycnus, ii. 22. 12 Cydias, ii. 6. 24
Darius, ii. 20. 3 Delphi, ii. 23. 12 Demades, ii. 24. 8 Democrates, iii. 4. 3 Democritus, iii. 9. C Demosthenes (? general), iii. 4. 3 Demosthenes (orator), ii. 23. 3 Diogenes (the Cynic), iii. 10. 7 Diomedes, ii. 23. 20; iii. 15. 10 Diomedon, ii. 23. S Dion, i. 12. 29
Dionysius (of Syracuse), i. 2.19 ; ii.
6. 'Π ; ii. 15. 3	.
Dionysius (orator and poet), iii. 2. 11
Dionysius (general name), ii. 24. 0
Dionysus, iii. 4. 4
Diopithes, ii. 8. 11
Dorieus, i. 2. 13
Draco, ii. 23. 2<J
Egypt, ii. 20. 3 Egyptian (rebels), iii. 10. 5 Eleans, ii. 23. 27 Elis, iii. 14. 11
Empedocles, i. 13. 2; iii. 5. 4 Epichaimu.s, i. 7. 31 ; iii. 9. 10 Epidaurus, iii. 10. 7 Epimenidos, iii. 17. 10 Ergophilus, ii. 3. IS Eubulus, i. 15. 15
Euripides (Hecuba), ii. 21.2; (Hippo-lytus), ii. 22. 3 ; iii. IS. 8 ; (lphig. Aul.), iii. 11. 2; (lphig. Taur.), iii. 6. 4, 14. 10; (Medea), ii. 21. 2, 6; (Orestes), i. 11. 20; (Troades),
ii.	21. 5, '23. 29; iii. 17. 10; Fragments (Andromeda), i. 11. 8 ; (Antiope), i. 11. 28; (Meleager),
iii.	9. 4; (Oeneus), iii. 16.’ 1; (Sthenebnea), ii. 21. 2; (Telephus), iii. 2. 10; (unknown play), ii. 23. 1; (reply to tlie Syracusans), ii. C. •20 ; (his choice of words), iii. 2. 5
Euthydemus, ii. ‘24. 3 Euthynus, ii. 1<Λ 14 Euxonus, iii. 4. 3
Evagoras, ii. 23. 12
Colon, i. 12. 30 Glaucon (of Teos), iii. 1. S Gorgias, iii. 1. 9, 3. 4, 7. 11, 14. 2, 15. 11, 14. 11, 18. 7 Gyges, iii. 17. 16
Haemon, iii. 16. 11, 17. 16 Halys, iii. 5. 4
Harmodius, i. 9. 38; ii. 24. 5
Hecuba, ii. 23. 29
Hegesippus, see Agcsipolis
Helen, ii. 23. 12, 24. 9
Heraclidae, ii. 22. 6
Heraclitus, iii. 5. 6
Hercules (Pillars of), ϋ· 10. 5
Hermes, ii. 24. 2
Herodicus, i. 5. 10; ii. 23. 281
Herodotus, iii. 9. 2, 10. 5
Hesiod, ii. 4. 21, 10. 6
Hesione, iii. 15. 9
Hieron (wife of), ii. 16. 2
Himera (people), il. 20. 5
Hipparchus, ii. 24. 5
Hippoloclius, i. 9. 38
Homer, i. 15. 13; ii. 23. II; iii. 11.
2; (Iliad) I., iii. 14.6; ii. 2. 6; i.
6. 20; ii. 2. 6; II., i. 6. 22; ii. 2.
0; iii. 12. 4; i. 15. 13; IV., iii.
11. 3 ; IX., i. 7. 31; iii. 9. 9, 11.
16; ii. 2. 6; ΧΓ„ ii. 9. 11; iii. 11.
3; XII., ii. 21. 11; XIII., iii. 11.
s; XV., iii. 11. 3; XVIII., i. 11.
9; ii. 2. 2, 21. 11; XX., iii. 4. 1;
XXIII., i. 11. 12; XXIV., ii. 3.
16 ; (Odyssey) I., iii. 14. 6; IV., iii.
17. (5; VI., iii. 14. 11: IX., ii. 3.
]0 ; XI., iii. II. 3; XIV., iii. 10. 2 ;
XV., i. 11. 8 ; XIX., iii. 16. 10;
XXII., i. 7. 33; XXIII., iii. 16.7 Hygiaenon, iii. 15. 8
Ida, ii. 24. 7 Idrieus, iii. 4. 3
Iphicrates, i. 7. 32, 9. 31; ii. 23. 6, 7, S, 17 ; iii. 2. 10, 10. 7 Isinenias, li. 23. 11 Isocrates, i. 9. 38; ii. 23. 12; iii. 17. 10, 11 ; ii. 19. 14, 23. 12 ; iii. 14. 1, 17. 16 (speeches) (De pace), iii. 11. 7, 17. 10; (l'anegyricus), iii. 7. 11, 9. 7, 10. 7, 14. 2, 17. 10;
1 In both theso passages it is proposed to read Prodicus,
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(Ad Philipjmm) iii. 10. 5, 7, 11. 2, 5, 7
Italiotes, ii. 23. 11
Jason (the Thessalian) i. 12. 31 ;
(hero), ii. 23. 28 Jocasta, iii. 16. 11
Lacedaemonians, i. 5. 6, 9. 26; ii.
23.	Π
Laconian (apophthegms), ii. 21. 8 LampoD, iii. 18. 1 Lampsacus (people of), ii. 21. Π Leortamas, i. 7. 13 ; ii. 23. 25 Leptines, iii. 10. 7 Leucothea, ii. 23. 27 Libyan (fables), ii. 20. 2 Licynmius, iii. 2. 13, 12. 2, 13. 5 Locrians, ii. 21. 8 Lycoleon, iii. 10. 7 Lycophron, iii. 3. 1, 9. 7 Lycurgus, ii. 23. 11 Lysias (frag.), ii. 23. 19 ; (Funeral Oration), iii. 10. 7
Mantias, ii. 23. 11 Marathon, ii. 22. 6 Medea (play), ii. 23. 28 Megara, i. ϊ. 19 Melanippides, iii. 9. G Melanopus, i. 14. 1 Meleager (play), ii. 2. 19, 23. 20 Meletus, iii. 18. 2 Miltiades (decree of), iii. 10. 7 Mixidemides, ii. 23. 12 Moerocles, iii. 10. 7 Mysia, iii. 2. 10 Mytilenaeans, ii. 23. 11
Nausicrates, iii. 15. 2 Nicanor, ii. 23. 3
Niceratus, iii. 11. 13 Nirens, iii. 12. 4
Odysseus, ii. 23. 24 ; iii. 15. 9 Odyssey, iii. 3. 4 Oedipus (lost play), iii. 16. 7 Olympian (victor), i. 7. 32, 9. 31;
(prize), i. 2. 13 Olynthian (war), iii. 10. 7 Orestes (lost tragedy), ii. 24. 3
Palamedes, iii. 12. 3 Pamphilus, ii. 23. 21
Paralus, iii. 10. 7 Paros (inhabitants), ii. 23. 11 Penelope, iii. 16. 7 Pentheus, ii. 23. 2!>
Peparethus (speech on), ii. 23. 11
Periander, i. 15. 13
Pericles, i. 7. 34 ; iii. 4. 3, 10. 7, 18.
1; (descendants), ii. 15. 3 Phalaris, ii. 20. 5 Phayllus, iii. 16. 7 Philammon, iii. 11.13 Philemon, iii. 12. 3 Philip (of Macedon), ii. 23. fl Philocrates, ii. 3. 13 Pliiloctetes, iii. 11. 13 Philomela, iii. 3. 4 Pindar (quoted), i. 7. 14 ; ii. 24. 2 Piraeus, ii. 24. 3 Pisander, iii. 18. 6 Pisistratus, i. 2. 10 Pitholaus, iii. i). 7, 10. 7 Pittacus, ii. 12. 6, 25. 7 Plato (comic poet), i. 15. 15 Plato (philosopher), ii. 23. 12; (Apologia), iii. IS. 2 ; (Menexenus),
i.	9. 30; iii. 14. 11; (Phaedras), iii. 7. 11; (Revublic), iii. 4. 3 Polus, ii. 23, 29 Polybus, iii. 14. 6 Polycrates, ii. 24. 3, 6 Polyeuctus, iii. 10. 7 Potidaea (people), ii. 22. 7 ι Pratys, iii. 11. 13 Prodicns, iii. 14. 9 Protagoras, ii. 24. 11 ; iii. 5. !> Pythagoras, ii. 23. 11
Rhadamanthus, iii. 12. 3
Salamis, i. 15. 3, ii. 22. 6, iii. 10. 7 Samians, iii. 4. 3 Sapplio, ii. 23. 11, 12 Sestus, iii. 10. 7 Sigeum (people), i. 15. 13 Simonides, i. 6. 24; i. 7. 32; i. 9.
31; ii. 16. 2 ; iii. 2. 14 Sisyphus, iii. 11. 3 Socrates, i. 9. 30; ii. 15. 3; ii. 23. 8; iii. 14. 11, 18. 2; (oration by Theodectes), ii. 23. 13 Socratic (comparisons), ii. 20. 4;
(discourses), iii. 16. 8 Solon, i. 15. 13; ii. 23. 11 Sophocles, iii. 15. 3; (Antigone), i. 13. 2, 15. 6; iii. 16. 9, 11, 17. 16;
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(Oeil. Tyr.), iii. 14. 6 ; (Tenter), iii. 15. 9 ; (Tyro), ii. 23. 92 Sophocles, (orator and politician),
i.	14. 3; iii. 18. 6 Spensippus, iii. 10. 7 Stesichorus, ii. 20. 5, 21. 8; iii. 11, 6
Stilbon, ii. 23. Π Strabax, ii. 23. 17 Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21
Telephus (lost play), iii. 2. 10 Tenedos (people), i. 15. 13 Tenter (lost play), ii. 23. 7; iii. 15. 9 Teumessus, iii. 6. 7 Theagenes, i. 2. 19 Thebes, ii. 23. 11 Themistocles, i. 15. 14 Theodamas, iii. 4. 3
Theodectes, iii. 9. 9; (Ajax), ii. 23. 24 ; (Alcmaeon), ii. 23. 3; (Orestes),
ii.	24. 3; (Socrates), ii. 23. 13; (Imw), ii. 23. 11, 17
Theodoras (rhetorician), ii. 23. 28;
iii.	11. 6, 13. 5
Theodoras (tragic actor), iii. 2. 4 Theseus, i. 6. 25; ii. 23. 5, 12 Thettaliscns, ii. 23. 11 Thrasybulus, ii. 23. 29 Thrasymachus, ii. 23. 29; iii. 1. 7, 8. 4, 11. 13	·
Xenophanes, i. 15, 30; ii. 23. 18,
27
Xenophon (Hellenica) ii. 23. 12 Xerxes, ii. 20. 3
Zeno, i. 12. 10
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Aberration, iii. 13. 5 Aborigines, i. 5. 5 Accident (fallacy of), ii. 24. 6 Account (rendered on leaving office), iii. 10. 7, 18. 6 Accumulation (of enthymemcs), ii.
24.	2
Accusation and defence, i. B. 3,
10. 1
Actions (voluntary and involuntary), i. 10. 7
Actors and acting, iii. 1. 3. 4, 7,
12.	2 ; see also Delivery Actualization, see Vividness Ages and their characteristics, ii. 12-14
Agonistic style, iii. 12. 1 Aim, see End Alliteration, iii. 9. 9 Ambiguous terms, ii. 23. 9; (topic of) 24. 2 ; iii. 5. 4, 18. 5 Amplification, i. 9. 38, 14. 5 ; ii.
18. 4, 19. 26, 26. 1 : iii. 6. 7, 12. 4 Amusements, i. 11. 15, 29 Analogy (in enthymemes), ii. 23. 5, 17
Analytic, i. 4. 5
Anger, ii. 2. 1; (and hatred), ii.
4.	31
Antecedent and consequent, ii. 19. (5, 20. 21
Antistrophic Odes, iii. 9. 1 Antithesis, iii. 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 Apophthegms, ii. 12. 6, 21. 8 ; iii. 11. 6
Appetite, Appetition, see Longing Appropriate(diction),sec Propriety Arbitration, i. 13. 19 Arguments (refutation of), ii. 25. 1; (comparison of), iii. 13. 8,19. 5 ; (four classes of), ii. 18 Aristocracy, i. 8. 4, 5
Arrangement (of speech), iii. 13-19 Arrogance, i. 2. 7; ii. 6. 11 Article, the (use of), iii· 0· 5 Artificial proofs, i. 2. 2 “Arts” of Rhetoric, i. 2. 4, 5 Assault (and battery), i. 12. 5; ii. 24. 11
Asyndeta, iii. C. 5, C, 12. 2, 4. 19, 6
Balancing (of clauses), iii. 0. 0, 11. 10
Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 Beautiful, or Noble, the, i. C. 7, 9. 3, 14, 15
Beauty (personal), i. 5. 11 ; (of words and style), iii. 2. 13, 10. 1 Benevolence, see Favour Better method (topic of), ii- 23. 26 Birth (nobility of), i· 5. 5 ; ii. 15. 2 Blame, i. 11. 27 Body (excellences of), i. 5. 10 Bodyguards and tyrants, i. 2. 10 (argument from Example) Boorish(ness), ii. 21. 9 ; iii. 10. 0 Boxer, i. 5. 14
Branch (of a speech), iii. 13. 5 Building up (Climax), i. 7. 31 ; see Glossary, s.v. en-οικοδομβΓι*
Calumny, see Prejudice
Categories, ii. 7. 6
Cause (topic of), ϋ. 23. 18, 25;
(and effect, fallacy of), ϋ· 24. 8 Censure, i. 9. 41 Challenge (legal), i. 15. 29 Chance, see Fortune Change, i. 11. 20; (of minil), ii. 23. 19
Character (moral), see Ethos Children (blessing of), i. 5. 4, 0 Choice (deliberate moral), i. 1. 14,
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8. 6; (things deliberately chosen),
i.	6. 26
Circle (dofined), iii. 6. 1 Clause, see Member Clearness (of style), iii. 2. 1 Cleruchies, ii. 6. 24 Climax, i. 7. 31; see Building up Comic poets, ii. 0. 20 Commonplaces, i. 2. 21 ; see also Topics
Community (wrongs against the), i. 13. 3
Comparison, ii. 20. 2, 5 ; iii. 19. 5 Compound words, iii. 2. 5, 3. 1, 7. 11
Compulsion (acts of), i. 10. 14 Conciseness, iii. 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 Confidence, ii. 5. 16-18. 14. 1 Conjunctions (connecting particles), iii. 5. 2, 6. fi, 12. 4 ousequents (topic of), ii. 23. 14, 24. 7
Constructive (enthymcmes), ii. 26. 3
Contempt, ii. 2. 4, 11. 7 Continuous style, iii. ί>. 1 Contracts, i. 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 Contraries (topic of), ii. IS). 1 Contumely, ii. 2. 3-5, 4. 30 Co-ordinates, i. 7. 2~
Cordax (rhythm of the), iii. 8. 4 Counter-syllogism, ii. 2!j. 2; iii.
17.	15
Courage, i. Si. 8 Covetousness, ii. 6. 5 Cowardice, i. 9. 8 ; ii. 6. 3 Cupping-glass (riddle), iii. 2. 12 Customary things, i. 10. 18
Danger, ii. 5. 2 Definition (topic of), ii. 23. 8 Degenerate descendants, ii. 15. 3 Degree, sec Greater and Less Deliberative rhetoric, i. 3. 3-6, 6-8 ; (its style), iii. 12. 5 ; (harder than forensic), iii. 17. 10 ; (least admits narrative), iii. Iii. 11 Delivery (declamation) iii. 1. 7,
12.	2, 5
Democracy, i. 8. 4
1)0111011 (δαιμόμιομ), ii. L’3. 8; iii.
18.	2
Demonstration, iii. 13. a; (rhetorical), i. 1. 11
Depreciation see Extenuation
48.S
Description (substituted for the name), iii. 6. 1
Description (ίπίγραμμa) of a charge,
i.	13. 9
Desire («πιθνμία), i. 10.18 ;(rational and irrational), i. 11. 5 Dialectic, i. 1. 1 Dicast, i. 3. 2
Diction (fallacies of), ii. 24. 2; (prose and poetical), iii. 1. 9 ; see also Style
Difficult (things), i. 0. 27, 7. 15 Dignity (of style), iii. 0. 1 (όγκοί);
ii.	17. 4 ; iii. 8. 4ι(σ«μνοττ)0 Digression (aberration), iii. 13. 6 Dilemma, ii. 23. 15 Diminutives (use of), iii- 2. 15 Dithyrambic (preludes), iii. 14. 5;
(poets), iii. 3. 3, 12. 2 Division (topic οΓ), ii. 2Z. 10 ])og (praise of), ii. 24. 2 Draughts (game), i. 11. 15
Easy (things), i. 6. 27 Efleet and cause (fallacy of), ii.
24. 8
Elfiganees (of style), iii. 10 Element (στοιχείον), 1. 6. 1; ii.
22. 13, 20. 1 ( = T0m>s)
Emotions, see Passions Emulation, ii. 6. 24, 11. 1 Encomium (distinguished fnoin praise), 1. 9. 33 End (τί'λοί). i. 7. 3 Enigma, see Kiddle Knjoyable (tilings), i. 5. 7 Enmity, ii. 4. 30
Knthymeme (a kind of .syllogism), i. 1. 11, 2. 8; (two kinds), i. 2. *20, 2-2 ; (nature and use of), ii. 22. 1, 25. 8; (elements of), ii. 23 ; (apparent, false), ii. 24 ; (destructive and constructive), ii. 26. 8 ; (use of in proof), Iii- 17. 6 Envy, ii. i>. 3, 10. 1 Epic cycle, iii. 16. 7 Epic poets, iii. 3. 3 Epideictic rhetoric, i. 8. 3-fi, 9. 1 ; (points of agreement with deliberate ve), i. 9. 35; (amplification useful in), i. 1». 38; (nature of), ii. 22. fi ; (beet for written compositions), iii. 1*2. 5; (narrative in),
iii.	Iti. 1 ; (less Important in proof), iii. 1 7. 3
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Epilogue, see Peroration Episodes, iii. 17. Π Epithets, iii. 2. 14, 3. 3, 6. 3, 7 Equity, i. 13. 12-19 Eristic, ii. 24. 10, II Error, i. 13. 16; iii. 15. 3 Ethos (moral character) (of the speaker), i. 2. 3 ; (what produces it), iii. lti. 8; (of different stages of life), ii. 12-14; (its accompaniments), iii. 16. 9; ethical (proof), i. 2. 3, ii. MS; (style), iii. 7. 1; (speeches), ii. 18. 1, 21. 10; (used in amplification), i. 0. 38 Euphemism, i. S). 28; iii. 2. 10 Euphony, iii. 2. II exaggeration (5eiV<o<ris), ii. 21. 10,
24. 4
Example, i. 2. 8; ii. 20; (best for deliberative rhetoric), i. £>.
oQ, ii. 25. 13
Excess and the exceeded,
(as a virtue), i. 9. 2i>
Exchange of properties (άντίβοσις), iii. 15. 8
Exhortation (προτροπή, opposed to αποτροπή), i. 3. 3 Exordium, i. 1. 9 ; iii. 13. 3 ; 14 Expedi -ent, -ency, i. 6. 1, 7. 1 Extenuation, ii. 26. 1 Eyes (the seat of shame), ii. 6. 18 ; ( = the seat of light or wisdom), iii. 10. 7 ; setting before the oyes, see Vividness
Fable, ii. 20. 2, 5
Fact (question of). ii. If- 16-25
Fallacies (paralogisms), ii. 24. 25,
10 ; iii. 12. 4 Favour, ii. 4. 29 ; 7 Fear, ii. 5. 1-15 Flattery, ϊ. 11. IS ; ii. 6. S “ Foreign ” (words and style), iii. 2.
Forensic rhetoric, i. 1.10,11, 3. 3-6;
10-15 ; (style), iii. 1 2. 5 Form (of diction), ii. 24. 2 ; iii. S. 1 Fortunate (people), ii. 17. 5 Fortune (chance, good luck), i. 5.
17, 10. 12 ; ii. 12. 2, 17. 5 Foul language, iii. 2. 13, 6. 2 Friends, i. 5. 16 Friendship, ii. 4. 1-29
“ Frigidity ” (of style), iii. 3
Garrulity, ii. 13. 12 Genders, iii. 5. 5 Generalities, ii. 22. 12 Gift, i. 5. 9
Good fortune, i.'5. IV; ii. 17.5; good old age, i. 5. 15 ; good qualities (real and apparent), i. 9. 28 Good, the, i. 1*. 3, 14; (and the expedient), i. 6; (greater good and expediency), i. 7
Goods (internal and external), i. 5. 4 ; (indisputable and disputable), i. G. 17, 18 Goodwill, ii. I. S
Government (forms of), i. 4. 12 ; 8 Gratitude, ii. 7 Great and Small, ii. 19. 20 Greater and Less, i. 7 ; i. 14 ; (topic of), ii. 23. 4 Guard-houses, i. 4. Ρ Guilt, see Injustice
Habit, i. 10. 15 ; (moral), ii. 12. 2; iii. 7. 7
Hair (worn long in Sparta), i. 0. 26 Happiness, i. 5. 1-18 Harmony, iii. 1. 4, 8. 4 Hatred and anger, ii. 4. 30, 31 Health, i. 5. 10-14 ‘
Hearers (number of), i. 3. 1 ; (character of), ii. 12. 2 Heroic rhythm, iii. 8. 4 Hexametric rhythm, iii. 8. 4 Homoeoteleuton, iii. 0. H Homonymy (fallacy of), ii. 24. 2 ;
(useful to the sophist), iii. 2. 7 Honour, i. 5. ϊ», 7. 30 ; (is pleasant),
1.	II. 10 Hope, i. 11. 6 Horror, ii. 8. ]3 Hunting, i. 11. 15 Hyperbole, iii. Π. 15, 16
Iambic (metre), iii. 1. 0 ; (rhythm), iii. 8. 4
Ill-doing, ii. 12. 15, 13. 14, 16. 4 Imagination (φαντασία), i. 11. 6 ; ii.
2.	2, 6. 14 Imitation, i. 11. 23 Imports anil exports, i. 4. 11 Impossible things, ii. 19 Inartificial proofs, i. 2. 2 ; 1ft Inconsistency (topic of), ii. 23. 19
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (ακολασία); i.
10.	4 (άκρασία)
Incredibility (topic of), ii. 23. 22 Indifference, i. 11. 4 ; ii. 2. 26 I ndignation (νέμεσις), ii. 9(δείνωσις)\ see Exaggeration
Induction (rhetorical), i. 2. 8, 19;
11.	20. 2; (topic of), ii. 23. 11 Inflexions, i. 7. 27; ii. 23. 2; iii.
9. 0
Injury, i. 13. 6
Injustice (causes and motives of), i. 10. 4-6; (state of mind that prompts it), i. 12; (acts of), i.
13.	1, 3, 16; (degrees of), i. 14; (definitions of), i. !). 7, 10. 3 Insult, see Outrage Interrogation, ii. 2. 24 ; iii. 7. 11, 18. 7
Irony, ii. 2. 24 ; iii. 18. 7, 19. 5 Irrefutable arguments, i. 2. IS; ii.
25.	14
Jokes (smart sayings), iii. 11. 0, 18. 7
Justice (a component of virtue), i. 0. 7; (spurious), i. 15. 7; (unwritten), i. 13. 11, 14. 7
Key-note (ένδόρ-ιμον), iii. 14. 1 Kindness, i. 5. 9 (ευεργεσία); 9. If (ίΰίηνξωμα)
Knuckle-bones («.lice), i. 11. 15
Laconian apophthegms, ii. 21. S Land (grants of), i. 5. 9 Laughter, i. 11. 29; (laughable things), iii. 18. 7
Law, i. 4. 12, 13; (special and general), i. 10. 3, 13. 2; (written and unwritten), i. 10. 3, 13. 2; (violation of), ϊ. 14. 7; (in proofs), i. 15. 3-12 ; (ambiguous), i. Ιδ. 10 ; sometimes = convention Learning (causes pleasure), i. 11. 21 Legislation, i. 4. 13 Liberality, i. 5). 10 Libyan fable», ii. 20. 2 Literary (written) style, iii. 12. 2 Little-mindedness, see Slpamiess Liturgy (public service), ii. 23. 17 Logographcrs, ii. 11. 7 ; iii. 7. 7, 12. 2
Longing (ope(is), i. 10. 8
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Lot, offices by, ii. 20. 4 Love, i. ll. li, 17; see also Friendship
Magnanimity (μεγαλοψυχία), i. 9. 11 ; ii. 12. 11
Magnificence (μεγαλόπρεπε ια), i. 9. 12
Malice, ii. 13. 3 ; (prepense), i. 14. δ Manhood, ii. 14 Marginal note, iii. 8. 6 .Maxims, ii. 21; (when to use), iii. 17. 9
Meanings (topic of different), ii. 23. 9
Meanness (μικροψυχία), i. 9. 11; (μικροπρέπεια), i. 0. 12; (ανελευθερία), ι. 9. 10; (of language), iii.
2. 1, 2
Member (=clause), iii. 9. 5,19 Memory, i. 11. 6 Messes (ψιδίτια), iii. 10. 7 Metaphors, iii. 2. 6-15; (improper use of), iii. 3. 4 ; (and simile), iii. 4. 1 ; (four kinds of), iii. 10. 7 ; (produce vividness), iii. 11. ΰ Metrical style, iii. 8. 1 Mildness, ii. 3
Misfortune, i. 13. 16; iii. Iii. 3 Mistake, see Error Monarchy, i. 8. 4	_
Moral character; see Etlios Motives, ii. 23. 16, 21 ; iii. 15. 11 Mysteries, ii. 24. 2
Name (topic of the), ii. 23. 29; (used instead of description), iii. 6. 1
Names (nouns), see Words Narrative, iii. 13. 3, 5 ; 16.
Nature, natural things, i. 10. 13, 11. '-'5
Necessary sign (tekmerion), i. 2. 10, 17
Necessity (acts of), i. Π. 4 Negations (in producing amplification), iii. <>. 7
Noble (of birth), i. 5. 5; ii. 15. 3 (ενγενής, contrasted with γενναίος, gentrosm, which connotes higli-niimledness) ; see also Beautiful N'ouns and verbs, see Words Novelties (of language), iii. 11.0 Number, iii. 5. 6
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ oath), i.
15. 5, 12 ; ii. 25. 10 Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26. 4 Obscurity of style, iii. 5. 7 Odd and even (game), iii. 5. 4 Old age, i. 5. 15 ; ii. 13 Oligarchy, i. 8. 4 Opinion, i. 7. 36 Opposites, see Contraries Oracles, iii. 5. 4 Outrage, ii. 2. 3, 5
Paean (rhythm), iii. 8. 4-6 Pain and painful things, i. 11. 29 Pancratiast, i. 5. 14 Paradox, ii. 23. 16; iii. 11. 6 Parenthesis, iii. 5. 7 Parisosis, iii. 9. 9, 11. 10 Paromoiosis, iii. ϊ). 9 Particles (connecting), iii. 5. 2,12. 4 Parts (topic of), ii. 23. 13 Parvenus, ii. 9. 9, 16. 4 Passions, ii. 1-17 Pathetic style, iii. 7. 3, 11 Pathos, iii. 1. 7 Pentathlete, i. 5. 11 Period, iii. 9. 5-7 Peroration, iii. 13. 3; 19 Personification, see Vividness Perspicuity (of style), iii. 2. 2 Pious, The (comedy by Auaxan-drides), iii. 12. 3
Pity, ii. 8. 2, 12. 15; (opposed to envy and indignation), ii. 9. 3 ; (pitiful and terrible contrasted),
ii.	8. 12
Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 Poetry (a kind of imitation), i. 11. 23
Politics (science of), i- 2. 7 Possible and impossible things, i. 6. 27; ii. 19
Poverty (motive of crime), i. 12. 15 Power (is pleasant), i. 11. 7; (men in power), ii. 17 Praise, i. 9. 33
Prejudice i. 1. 4; ii. 23. 24; iii.
14.	7; 15.
Prelude (dithyrambic), iii. 9. 6;
(on the flute), iii. 14. 1 Prime of life, i. 5. 11; ii. 14 Probability, i. 2. 15, 15. 17; ii. 25. 8-11
Prologue, see Exordium
Proof (inartificial), i. 15; (ethical),
i. 2. 3 ; (general or common), i. 1. 12; ii. 20. 1; (generally), iii. 17 Proportion (analogy), i. 7. 4 ; iii. 4. 3, 6. 7, 7. 10 ; (topic of), ii. 23. 17; (in metaphor), iii. 2. 9 Propositions (rhetorical), i. 3. 7 Propriety (of style), iii. 2. 1, 7. 1 Proverbs and proverbial sayings, i. 6. 20, 22 ; i. 11. 25 ; i. Γ2. 20, 23 ; i. 15. 14; ii. 4. 21, 10. 6; ii. 6. 5, 18 ; ii. 10. 5 ; ii. 21. 11, 12 ; ii. 23. 15, 22; ii. 24. 2; ii. 25. 4; iii. 11, 14; (are evidence), i. 15. 4; (are metaphors from species tu species), iii. 11. 14 Punctuation, iii. 5. (ϊ Punishment (κόλασις, differs from τιμωρία), i. 10. 17, 14. 2 Tuns, iii. 11. 7 Purity (of style), iii. 5 Purveyors (euphemism for robbers),
iii.	2. 10
Rare words (γλώσσαι), iii. 2. 5, 3. 3 Reason (arguments from), ii. 23. 20, 24
Recrimination, iii. 15. 7 Refutation, ii. 22. 14, 25; iii. 9. 8; (topic of), ii. 23. 23 ;· refutative enthymemes, ii. 23. 30 ; iii. 17.13 Relatives (topic oD, ii. 23. 3 Reply (to an adversary), iii. 18. 5, 6 Reputation (defined), i. 5. 8 Retortion (of a dilemma), ii. 23.15 Revenge, i. 9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 Revenues (State), i. 4. 8 Rhapsody, iii. 1. 3, S Rhetoric (definition), i. 2. 1 ; (offshoot of Politics and Dialectic), i. 2. 7, 4. 5 ; (three kinds), i. 3 ; (three parts of), >ϋ· 1 ; (style .suited to each kind), iii. 12 Rhythm, iii. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 Ribaldry (buffoonery), iii. 18. 7 Kiddles, ii. 21. 8; iii. 2. 12 Ridicule, iii. 18. 7 Rivals (to be feared and envied), ii.
5.	9, 10. 6
Salutary things, ii. 5. 16 Science (ϊπι στήμη, opposed to δύναμις, faculty), i. 4. 6 Scoffing and scoffers, ii. 2. 12, 3. 0,
6.	20
Sculpture, i. 11. 23
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Selection (topic of), ii. 23. 12 Self-control, see Toinperance Selfishness, i. 11. 26 Shame and shamelessness, ii. 0 Sign, i. 2. 14, 16 ; ii. 24. 5, 25. 8 Similarity (objection from), ii. 25. (i Simile, iii. 4; 10. 3 ; (a kind of metaphor), iii. 11. 11 Slander, see Prejudice Slight (throe kinds of), ii. 2. 3 Smart sayings, iii. 10 .Solecism, iii. 7 Solution, see Refutation Soothsayers, i. 15. 14 ; iii. 5. 4 Sophists (ami dialecticians), i. 1. 14 Sorrow (sometimes pleasant), i. 11. 12
Soul (a kind of motion), ii. 23. 13 Special terms (better than general), iii. 5. 3
Speech (its thri'e points and requisites), iii. 1.1,4; (its parts), iii. 13-1!)
Spite, ii. 2. 3,	30
Statement (of a case), iii. 13. 2 Stature, i. 5. 13 Strength, i. 5. 12
Htyle (excellence of), iii. 1. 5 ; 2 ; frigidity), iii. 3 ; (purity), iii. 5 ; dignity), iii. 6. 1 ; (propriety), iii. 7 ; (continuous), iii. 9. 1 ; (periodic), iii. 9. 3; (wittiness), iii. 10.1 ; (threo things desirable), iii. 10. 6 ; (which kind suited to each kind of rhetoric), iii. 12; (style of debate and the writtfn style), iii. 12.1 ; (of public speaking), iii. 12. 5 ; (ethical), ii. 18. 1, 21. 10; iii. 16. 8; (of acting), iii. 12. 2 ; (“foreign”), iii. 2. 3, 8, 3. 3: (pathetic), iii. 7. 3,11; (simple), iii. 1G. i
Superiority, i. 7. 2, 31, !». 25 Suppression (of th« liow and when, fallacy of), ii. 24. 7, 8 Syllogism, i. 2. ί», 13 Synonyms, iii. 2. 7
Talent (natural), i. 0. 15, 2i>; iii.
10. 1
Tekmerion, i. 2. 1β, 17 Temperance (self-control), i. !>. !» Temple-builders, i. 14. 1
Ten, The (legislative committee), iii. IS. 6
Tetrameter, iii. 1. 9, 8. 4 Theft, i. 13. 10 Time (topic of), ii. 23. 6 Tokens (indications), iii. 15. 9, 16. 10
Tones, iii. 1. 4
Topic, i. 2. 21; ii. 22. 13; 23-24 ;
(of degree), ii. 19. 26 ; iii. 19. 2 Torch-bearer (at Eleusis), iii. 2. 10 Torture, i. 15. 26
Tragedy, tragic i>oets, iii. 1. 3,14. 6 Travel, books of, i. 4. 13 Trophies, iii. 10. 7 Tyranny, i. 8. 4-5
Tyrants and body-guards, i. 2. 19 (argument from Example)
Universal arguments, ii. 18 Unrhythmical (style), iii. 8. ], 7 Unselfishness, i. 9. 16 Useful (tilings), i. 5. 7
Vanity, see Arrogance;
Vehemence, iii. II. 16
Vice and virtue, i. 9. 1-31
Victory (a kind of superiority), ii.
12.	G
Vividness, iii. 10. 6, 11. 1-4 Voice, iii. 1. 4, 7. 10 Voluntary acts, i. 10. 8
War and pnace, i. 4. i>
Ways and means, i. 4. 8 Wealth, i. 5. 7 ; (effect on character), ii. 16. 1 Will, i. 10. 8 Wines (mixpd), iii. 2. 4 Wisdom .(philosophical and practical, σοφία, φρόνησις), i. 0. 5, 13, Π. 27
Witnesses, i. 15. 13, 18; li. 20. 9 ; (false), i. 14. 6
Wittiness (ευτραπελία), ii. 12. 16,
13.	IS
Words (kinds and uses of), iii. 2. 5-7, 3. 2, 3 ; (beauty of), iii· 2.13 ; (topic from different meanings of), ii· 23. i>
Wrongdoing, soe Injustice Youth (character of), li. 12
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